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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THB GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIBTH OUR HEARTS, 





VOLUME XXXIIL 


Ch Independent, 


MY APPLE TREE. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





Out by my door the apple tree, 
With wholesome hospitality, 
Stretches abroad its friendly hands 
To welcome all the airy bands. 
Its knotted branches, worn and gray, 
Show some bright burden every day. 
In Winter-time the woodpecker 
Makes in those boughs his tiny stir, 
The little tap of busy bill 
The signal of his work and skill: 
With sober coat and spark of red 
Cresting his smooth, obsequious head, 
He seems in eager haste to be 
Inspecting that old apple tree. ~ 

+ There the neat snow-bird in the sun 
Sits when his frugal meal is done; 
For bim those pale and scanty rays 
Have the kind charm of Summer days. 
His slaty coat and snowy breast 
Like some old Friend for meeting dressed. 
His aspect trim, and short black beak ; 
Hie shining eye, severely meek ; 
His bold, familiar, close advance, 
With sidewise head and sidelong glance, 
Delight mine eye vhen cold winds blow. 
I love him, but he brings the snow. 


Here when the Spring begins to call 
The sparrow sings bis madrigal ; 
Thepgeh sleet and hail, in shine or rain, 
I hear him o’er and o’er again: 

* Resilio ! silio! silio! sil!” 
He warbles with such cheery will, 
I bless the sweet, persistent song, 
And wish my courage were as strong. 
On him the blue-bird follows fast, 
His whistle too defies the blast, 
His bosom red and mantle blue 


With tbe first South Wind’s breath are due. 


He brings the blossoms hope and cheer, 
As deep in chest his song they hear. 
Then the fat robin bends the boughs, 
Prospecting for his summer house ; 

So red and round, he seems to be 
Himself an apple on the tree. 

With plaintive song he prophesies 


Long days of rain, though bright the skies ; 


And when the sun returns once more 
He sings yet louder than before, 


Struts on the fence, chirps sharp and loud, 


By no insulting rival cowed, 

With dauntless heart and ready wing, 
Prepared alike to fight or sing. 

Then come the softer days and airs: 
Each knotted twig its wreath prepares, 
As tender flowers of pink and pearl 
Those sturdy crimson buds unfarl, 
Till all the tree more lovely shows, 
Decked with its slight and gracious rose, 
Than tropic forests high In air 

Or almond blooms on branches bare. 
Then tiny warblers flit and sing, 

With golden spots on crest and wing, 
Or, decked with scarlet epaulette, 
Beneath each dusky winglet set, 

They hunt the blossoms for their prey 
And pipe their fairy roundelay. 

The crimson finch, with whirr and trill, 
Painted like sunsets, red and chill, 
Perched in a knot of blossoms pale, 
Nods his quick head and flirts bis tail, 
And calls his sober-suited spouse 

To dinner in the fragrant boughs. 
Before him tribes shall disappear 

That threat the promise of the year; 
And when awhile he gives them rest, 
To build his warm and secret nest, 
The goldfinch, social, chipper, bright, 
Takes in those branches his delight. 

A troop like flying sunbeams pass 
And light among the vivid grass, 

Or on the end of some long branch, 
Light acrobats, in air they launch, 








And in the wild wind sway and swing, 
Intent to twitter, glance, and sing ; 

Till overhead the oriole 

Pours out the passion of his soul, 

A winged flame that darts and burns, 
Dazzling where’er his bright wing turns, 
Yet fierce to scold and quick to fight, 
Battle with peers his chief delight, 

And many a song of victory 

Awakes and thrills the apple tree! 


Bat Summer brings these branches 


Peace; 
The song and strife of Spring-time cease ; 
Their homes are built, each feathered breast 
Is busied with its little nest. 
Careless of praise, secure of food, 
They keep the Father’s promise good, 
And preach their tender homily’ 
Of hope and love and trust, to me. 


Then comes the ripening Autumn-time, 
That rounds my tree’s abundant prime. 
Its boughs are bent with fragrant fruit, 
Flushed witb the sun that warms its root 
And yellow as the starry light 
That rained from heaven each Summer 

night. 
Now comes another noisy troop, 
On every dropping sphere to swoop, 
With ragged coats, and saucy eye, 
And tangled hair, they wander by, 
Waiting for some kind moment when 
The wind will siing the gate again, 
And leave their feet an entrance free 
To gather apples from my tree. 
I do not love them like the birds, 
These graceless, chattering, idle herds; 
Yet shall the birds my bounty share 
And these small urchins find it spare ? 
Has Heaven no lesson taught to me 
By this my generous apple tree ? 
WInsTEp, Conn. 





THE BIBLE SOCIETIES AND THE 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D., 
FORMERLY SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SocierY. 


Wart will the great National Bible 
Societies do with the Revised New Testa- 
ment? Will they let it alone and cling to 
the Common Version? Will they adopt the 
New and abandon the Old? Will they ac- 
cept the Revision and publish it with the 
Authorized Version? Long before any but 
the Revisers knew the contents of the Re- 
vision a strong pressure was made by a 
well-known writer in Seribner’s Monthly'to 
induce the American Bible Society imme- 
diately to adopt the book. Since its pub- 
jication, this course has been urged with 
great ardor by some of our leading news- 
papers and writers. 

The real question is: What can and what 
ought the American and the British and 
Foreign Bible Societies to doin this mat- 
ter? By their constitutions, both of these 
societies are limited to the publication and 
circulation of the Authorized Version of 
1611. These constitutions may be changed 
in order to permit them to publish and cir 
culate the Revised Version, in accordance 
with the rules for altering these documents. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
last annual report says: 

‘‘On the publication of the New Testa- 
ment, which may be expected in a few 
days, the desirableness of so modifying 
this rule as to admit of the New Version 
being circulated concurrently with the Old 
will be considered, and it is probable that 
the committee may shortly deem it necessa- 
ry to calla special general meeting of the 
Society for that purpose.” 

The Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society has not yet expressed its in- 
tentions; but whenever the need for it shall 
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be felt the example of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society will, undoubtedly, have 
its due effect on this side of the Atlantic, 
for the same object. The right and the 
power to change the constitution in a con- 
stitutional way being admitted, the ques- 
tion still remains of the expediency of so 
doing. Upon this point a few suggestions 
may be timely. 

1. The eminently conservative character 
of these societies may indicate the caution 
which will probably mark their treatment 
of the Revision. They will not readily 
commit themselves to the acceptance of the 
new book until it shall be generally accept- 
ed and demanded of them by the people 
whom they repfesent. The experience of 
the American Bible Society with their re- 
vised edition of 1856, which in many re- 
spects was the very best and most accur- 
ate English Bible ever printed, will not 
soon be forgotten. The Revision of 1881 
will call forth more divisions of opinion 
than the book which the managers were 
obliged by the Society and by public senti- 
ment to suppress. 

2. Both of these societies may risk the 
loss of legacies, trust funds, and other prop- 
erty, already in their possession, by the 

doption c book, On this sub 
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as at present advised, it is doubtful whether 
a dollar of their current income can be 
legally devoted to any other version in the 
English language than that of 1611. 
Should the constitution be changed, and 
the charter which recognizes it, provision 
may be needed for the printing, publica- 
tion, and circulation of the New Revision 
only by moneys contributed specifically 
for that purpose; but, whatever shape it 
may take, this fund matter will need wise 
adjustment. 

8. Even if the Board of Managers wére 
unanimously in favor of adopting the Re- 
vision and of publishing it concurrently 
with the Old Version, it cannot be done 
without the consent and authority of the 
Society at an annual meeting; and who 
constitute the society? ‘Each subscriber 
of three dollars annually shall be a mem- 
ber.” All ministers of the Gospel who are 
life members ‘‘ are entitled to meet and vote 
with the managers and possess the same 
powers as a manager himself.” All life 
directors, constituted such before June 1st, 
1877, may vote at the meetings of the Board 
of Managers. The Society has an immense 
constituency, and, while ‘‘an annual meet- 
ing” may be very small, it may also be 
very large and greatly divided, and, as the 
Revised Edition of 1856 proved, it may be 
very stormy and its decision will be abso- 
lute and final. 

4. The propriety of conservative pro- 
cedure will be seen from other points of 


view. 

(1.) The Revision of the Old Testament 
will not be completed until four or five 
years hence; and then it must undergo the 
same public ordeal to which the Revised 
New Testament is now given up. (2.) The 
American Appendix to the Revised New 
Testament awaits the final approval or dis- 
approval of the American public, and 
some, if not all of its suggestions may be 
ultimately incorporated with the text. (3.) 
There is every probability that.the differ- 
ences of the English and American Re- 
visers of the Old Testament will be far 
more numerous and greater than those of 
the New Testament. (4.) So decided are 
these variations that Dr. Roberts, in his 
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‘*Companion to the Revised New Testa- 
ment,” states that, “while the American 
Revisers pledge themselves to give their 
moral support to the authorized editions of 
the University Presses, with a view to their 
freest circulation within the United States,” 
they are also bound “not to issue a rival 
edition for a term of fourteen years” (p. 172), 
The exact words of the 4th article of the 
Agreement of August 3d, 1877, are these: 


‘* If any differences shall still remain, the 
American Committee will yield its pref- 
erences for the sake of pr gnee « pro 
vided that such differences of reading and 
rendering as the American Committee may 
represent to the English Companies to be of 
special importance be distinctly stated 
either in the Preface to the Revised Ver- 
sion or in an Appendix tothe volume, 
during a term of fourteen years from the 
date of publication, unless the American 
Churehes shall sooncr pronounce a deliber- 
ate opinion upon the Revised Version, with 
the view of its being taken for public use” 
(p. 192). 


This may be regerded as a sharp bargain, 
in the light of the recent selfish action of 
the University Presses in withholding the 
issue and flooding the Amcrican market 
with their books, like any other mougpo- 
lists, Still, it isa compact to be kept dy 
the Revisers for the space of fouriecen 


4 years. Query: Does this intimaietabar/ 


other period of fourteen years, under simi- 
lar conditions, is to follow the issue of the 
Revision of the Old Testament? 

But, if the Revisers may not issue a rival 
edition, ‘unless the American Churches 
shall sooner pronounce a deliberate opin- 
ion” favorable to the Revised New Testa- 
ment, shall the Bible Societies do it, 
and incorporate, or reject, or modify the 
American Appendix? How, too, shall the 
sanctiou of the American Churches be 
secured for it? Already it has been stated, 
on high authority, that the Revised Ver- 
sion cannot be legally used in the pubiic 
worship of the Church of England, vor in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of this 
country. _The opposition to it in both 
countries, which has only begun to express 
itself, is already sufficient to indicate its 
greater force whenever it comes to ecclesi- 
astical action. 

But the British and Foreign and the 
American Bible Societies do not represent 
Churches, but the individuals of the 
Christian communities which sustain them, 
The final verdict upon the Revision must 
be that of the English-speaking race. It 
will have to get that verdict upon its own 
merits, as did the famous Latin Version of 
Jerome and our own Authorized Version of 
1611. 

Of the former a historian says: ‘‘ Slowly 
but surely Jerome’s Revision won its way, 
til] at length, some centuries after its au- 
thor’s death, it drove its elder rivals out of 
the field and became the one recognized 
version of the Bible throughout the 
Latin churches.” 

Of our present common version of the 
English Bible the facts are that for seven 
or eight years after its first issue the Gene 
va Bible was printed ‘in at least ten edi- 
tions, besides four of the New Testament 
separately”; and ‘‘ the royal patentee went 
on to print both versions to the year 1617 
-or 1618.” Anderson, from whose annals of 
the English Bible these facts are taken, also 
quotes our writer as saying. ‘‘ After this 
translation was published, the others 
dropped off by degrees—that is to say, in 
about forty years ; and this took place of 
all, though I don’t find that there was any 
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canon, proclamation, or act of Parliament 
to enforce the use of it” (pp. 410, 411). 

It may require another generation or 
more to substitute the Revision for the 
Authorized Version; but that certainly 
cannot take place until both the Revised 
Old and New Testaments shall have been 
fully tesied and generally received by the 
people. Personally, I venture the predic- 
tion that the entire work will require a 
second revision, if ever it is to take the 
place of the Old English Bible. 

The inference which I draw from this 
review of the case is that the Bible Soci- 
eties, as representative institutions, will 
wisely and necessarily refuse to he forced 
into any measures for the premature adop- 
tion and publication of a revision which 
has yet to endure the double test of critical 
scholarship and of popular approval. Pri- 
vate publishers are doing their utmost to sup- 
ply the demand for the book. There will be 
no lack of it in any shape and at any price. 
Nor will the Bible Societies find their voca- 
tion gone by continuing to print and circulate 
the Common Version. The most that they 
can do will be to publish the New concur- 
rently with the Old, and this they will do 
only when they find the demand sufficiently 
urgent to justify the change of constitu- 
tions and charters and the necessary risks 
and expenses of the work; but until there 
shall be more unanimity in its favor, on 
both sides of the ocean, they will make 
haste slowly. 

Newark, N. J 





LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
THROUGH BALTIMORE TO BOSTON. 





BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, 


AT seven o'clock on the morning of the 
4th of March, 1826, all the company at 
Miss Hyer’s boarding-house made their ap- 
pearance at an uncomfortably early break- 
fast, to take leave of Martin Brimmer, of 
Boston, Captain Zantzinger, and myself, 
who were booked to leave Washington by 
the early stage. The breakfast, however, 
might as well have been postponed to a 
more seasonable hour, for the stage did not 
appear for an hour after it was due, and, to 
say the truth, did not appear even then. 
What did arrive was a nondescript sort of 
conveyance, which looked more like a 
hearse upon a gigantic scale than any 
modern vehicle with which I am acquainted. 
There were about a dozen passengers who 
wished to go North, and we were told that 
the combined weight of this unexpected 
multitude had broken down the regular 
coach, and hence we were served this mel- 
ancholly substitute. It was raining violent- 
ly, and my journal relates how we were 
forced to climb in over the horses’ backs, in 
the most irregular and awkward fashion. 
For an hour we traveled in absolute dark- 
ness and discomfort; and then, the rain 
having ceased, the leathern curtains were 
rolled up, and I discovered my fellow- 
passengers. As five of these were army 
officers, the conversation began upon war, 
and then passed to a subject of universal 
interest—canals, The successful comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal had been the great 
event of the previous year, and the possi- 
bilities of transportation which prophets 
could discern seemed quite stupendous, 
Why would it not be possible, by constant 
relays of horses, to move passengers at the 
rate of eight miles an hour over these 
watery highways? And what changes 
would not our children witness who might 
live to see such a day! It was hardly too 
much to say that both houses of Congress 
might be moved at a reasonable rate of 
speed with scarcely more expenditure of 
horse-power than that which sufficed to 
draw a dozen of us over a mirey road that 
morning. The vanity of human speculation 
is quite as striking as the proverbial vanity 
of human wishes. A little more time is 
necessary to realize it; that is the difference. 
Yet even then there were dim portents of 
what was tocome. A petition had already 
been sent to the legislature of New York to 
incorporate a company to lay a railroad (a 
horse railroad, of course) between the 
Mohawk and Hudson Rivers, to obviate the 
loss of time in passing the canal from 
Schenectady to Albany. Here was a prac- 
tical but unregarded criticism upon the san- 


guine views of these enthusiasts. Canals, 
indeed! 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Eight hours of fatiguing travel brought 
us to Baltimore, where, by Brimmer’s per- 
suasion, I put up at the fashionable board- 
ing-house kept by Mrs. West. It was a 
fine, large mansion, evidently built for a 
private residence, and was at that time 
occupied by about twenty guests, whose 
names I see no occasion to copy from my 
journal. On the morning of Sunday I 
attended the Unitarian chapel, to hear my 
class-mate, Charles W. Upham; and in the 
afternoon went to St. Paul’s, where I heard 
Bishop Kemp, and was dazzled by the 
crowd of beautiful and well-dressed women. 
I had neglected to provide myself with 
letters for Baltimore, and s# proposed to 
continue my journey as soon as I had seen 
the monuments for which the city is 
famous; but on Sunday afternoon, as I was 
gazing about the streets in a stranger’s 
fashion, I was suddenly accosted by Gen- 
eral Stuart, whom I had met in Boston, 
when on a visit to his sister, Mrs. Augustus 
Thorndike. He was full of inquiries about 
my plans, and expressed himself shocked 
at hearing that I intended to leave the city 
without seeking to make acquaintances. 
‘‘ But, whatever your intentions may have 
been,” said he, ‘“‘there is no getting away 
now. You have been fairly caught by a 
Baltimorean. So you must surrender at 
discretion and receive the hospitalities of 
the place. Come with me to Mr. Oliver's 
at once, and then go off if youcan.” And 
so I was taken to the noble residence of 
Mr. Robert Oliver, one of the most con- 
spicuous citizens of Baltimore, famous for 
his large wealth, abundant charities, and 
profuse hospitalities. He had been a 
noted Federalist, and during the trying 
times of the embargo had sustained the 
party in Maryland by his purse and influ- 
ence. On leaving Mr. Oliver’s, we called 
upon Mr. Hugh Thompson, and finally 
ended ‘the evening at Dr. Stuart’s, the 
father of my attentive friend; and the re- 
sult of it all was that when I returned to 
Mrs, West’s establishment, late in the even- 
ing, I found myself engaged for ten days of 
constant festivity, comprising balls, din- 
ners, morning calls, a fox-hunt, a ‘‘cotton 
cambric,” and such other not-specified en- 
tertainments as would be forthcoming to 
fill the intervals; and any social meetings 
more hearty, easy, friendly, and in all re- 
spects agreeable than those which charac- 
terized the Baltimore society of 1826 it has 
never been my fortune to attend. My stay 
seemed like a long English Christmas—such 
a one, I mean, as we read of in books. 
The beauty and grace of the ladies and the 
charming ease of their manners were very 
taking to one reared among the grave pro- 
prieties of Boston. I paid two visits to 
Charles Carroll (the signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence), and dined with him 
and Mr. Gallatin at Mr. Caton’s, where the 
service, though the most elegant I had ever 
seen, in no wise eclipsed the conversation. 
The ladies of the family, Mrs. Caton and 
Mrs. MacTavish (mother and sister, as my 
journal is careful to mention, tothe Mar- 
chioness of Wellesley), were fine-looking 
women and bore the impress of refinement 
and high breeding. Old Mr. Carroll, court- 
ly in manners and bright in mind, was the 
life of the party. He was then in his nine- 
tieth year, but carried himself as if thirty 
years younger than his cotemporary, John 
Adams. I have never seen an old man so 
absolutely unconscious of his age. One rea- 
son may have been that Carroll was very 
spare in his person and had no surplus 
pound of mortality to weigh down the 
spirit. On terminating my first call upon 
this very active patriarch, he started from 
his chair, ran down-stairs before me, and 
opened the front door. Aghast at this un- 
expected proceeding, I began to murmur 
my regrets and mortification in causing him 
the exertion. ‘‘ Exertion!” exclaimed Mr. 
Carroll. ‘‘ Why, what do you take me for? 
I have ridden sixteen miles on horseback 
this morning, and am good for as much 
more this afternoon, if there is any occa- 
sion for it.” On leaving the house, Gen- 
eral Stuart told me that Mr. Carroll made 
it a point of etiquette to see every guest 
+ well over his threshold. ‘‘ But you should 
see him when there are ladies!” he added. 
«The old gentleman will then run into the 
street and throw down the steps of the car- 





riage, before the footman has a chance to 
reach them.” At Mr. Caton’s dinner Car- 





roll was rich in anecdotes of Franklin and 
other great men of the Revolution; but my 
journal, which finds room for much of the 
petty gossip of the younger society of Bal- 
timore, gives them no record. He spoke 
with great respect of my venerable friend, 
John Adams, giving me a Maryland view 
of this eminent personage, which was, so 
to speak, somewhat softer in outline than 
that obtaining in Massachusetts. In social 
meetings of those days men talked much of 
the past, because there was none of the 
varied and inexhaustible present which 
steam and telegraph now thrust upon their 
attention. Let it be mentioned that, when 
I met Mr. Carroll at this dinner-table, not 
a word had been heard from Europe for 
fifty-eight days. If the reader considers 
this single fact in its full bearings, he will 
appreciate the changes in the objects of 
human thought and interest which these 
physical marvels have wrought. 

It is only modest to mention that the at- 
tention I received in Baltimore was due not 
to my own deservings, but partly to the re- 
gard in which my father was held by the 
Federalists of the city, and partly to the 
wish to acknowledge the civilities which 
Bostonians had shown to strangers on the 
occasion of the Bunker Hill celebration of 
the previoussummer. I bad dinner invita- 
tions from Robert Gilmore, John Hoffman, 
George Hoffman, Robert Oliver, and so 
many others that, when the latter gentle 
map insisted on my dining with him any 
day when I was not engaged elsewhere, he 
added, pleasantly, that there was really no 
hospitality in giving an invitation under 
conditions which made its acceptance 
plainly impossible. One little incident 
connected with these Baltimore dinners 
forcibly reminded me that I was not in the 
latitude of Boston. I was engaged to dine 
with Mr. ——, one of the principal citizens; 
but received a polite note from him, regret- 
ting that the party must be postponed, as 
his nephew had just been shot in a duel. 

Of the evening parties it will not be 
necessary to copy the records in full. A 
brief specimen will show their character: 


“* Wednesday, March 8th.—Spent the evening 
at Mrs. Bozeley’s ball, where I was greatly 
struck by the beauty of the Indies. The prin- 
cipal belles were Miss Clapham, Miss Gallatin, 
and Miss Johnson. This last lady has one of 
the most striking faces IT ever saw. It is per- 
fectly Grecian. And this, added to her fine 
figure and graceful movements, presented a 
tout ensemble from which I could not keep my 
eyes. I was introduced to her, and found her 
manners as bewitching as her pereon. She 
was all life and spirit. After finishing the first 
dance, J discovered a corner, where we sat for 
nearly an hour, keeping up an easy, laughing 
sort of conversation. This would have occa- 
sioned observation elsewhere ; but here no one 
seemed to notice it except the gentleman who 
wished to dance with her, so I had a very 
comfortable time. When we were obliged to 
separate, I tried todance with Miss Clapham; 
but found she was engaged. I could only rep- 
resent to her partner that I should never have 
another opportunity of dancing with this lady, 
whereas he would have many others; but he 
was inexorable and refused to give her up, so 
I did the next best thing in standing by her 
and talking to her during all the intervals of 
the dance. After it was over, I retired, well- 
satisfied that the reputation of Baltimore for 
the gayety and beauty of its ladies was fully 
deserved.”’ - 


There is no use in multiplying extracts 
like this. It is the old, old story of maid- 
enly fascinations upon a young man. Let 
me hope that the intuitive sympathy of a 
few youthful readers will give piquancy to 
the foolish words which chronicle expe- 
riences once so vivid. At yet another ball 
my journal tells how I was introduced to 
Miss , ‘‘the great belle of the city,” 
and testifies that I found her “pretty, 
agreeable, and sensible.” And then there 
is written some idle gossip of the young 
fellows of Baltimore about this fair lady. 
The question with them was: Why did not 
Miss marry? She was nearly as old 
as the century and had had annual crops 
of eligible offers from her youth up. There 
must be some explanation; and then excel- 
lent and apparently conclusive reasons 
why the lady had not married and never 
would marry were alleged, and these were 
duly confided to the guardianship of my 
journal. Itis apropos to this lady that I 
shall be generous enough to relate a sub- 
sequent awkwardness of my own; for it 
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forces what may be called a social mor- 
al, which it is useful to remember. A few 
years after this (that is, they seemed very 
few years to me), a gentleman from Balti- 
more was dining at my house. During 
one of the pauses of conversation, it oc- 
curred to me to inquire after the former 
belle of his city, about whom I had heard 
so much speculation. Expecting a neg- 
ative answer, I naturally put my question 
in a negative form: ‘‘ Miss , of Bal- 
timore, I believe, was never married?” No 
sooner were the words uttered than I saw 
that something was wrong. My guest 
changed color and was silent for some 
moments. At length came the overwhelm- 
ing reply: ‘Sir, Ihope she was married. 
Sheis my mother.” And so the moral is 
that we cannot be too cautious in our in- 
quiries concerning the life, health, or eir- 
cumstances of any mortal known in other 
years and beunded by another horizon. 


I was introduced to Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, whom I first met at a 
superb dinner at Mr. George Hoffman’s. 
Christopher Hughes, our minister to -the 
Netherlands, was of the party, and drew 
Bonaparte into general conversation, for the 
benefit of the table. Morally speaking, 
Lucien was one of the best of the family. 
and in society appeared as a man of varied 
experience and accomplishment, His title 
of ‘‘Prince,” which sounded strangely to 
my ears, was brought in by those who 
talked with him quite as often as was neces- 
sary; yet, as the man had had the chance 
of being a king, and had declined royalty, 
for very creditable reasons, no one could 
grudge him the poor papal princedom of 
Musignano, which satisfied an ambition to 
which richer fields were offered. Among the 
subjects of discussion was the recent action 
of the New York Legislature inaugurat-- 
ing common schools, Would this Yankee 
notion spread further? It might do for 
New England, where property was pretty 
equally divided; but would be very unjust 
where this was not the case. That the rich 
should be taxed to give education, without 
discrimination, to the children of their 
poorer neighbors was decided to be simply 
preposterous. The grounds upon which 
this appropriation of the taxpayer's money 
may be justified were apparently not per- 
ceived; and, indeed, it was impossible that 
the characteristic institution of the Puritans 
should at that day be acceptable to the gen- 
tlemen of a milder latitude. 


But the time had come to leave the de- 
lightful society of Baltimore, and I man- 
aged to make my farewell round of visits, 
notwithstanding a St. Patrick’s ball and a 
real hunt (hitherto postponed, by reason of 
bad wea her) were urged upon meas im- 
perative reasons for remaining. My jour- 
ney. to Philadelphia was by boat, stage, 
and then another . boat, the latter with no 
accommodation for sleeping, save the tables, 
upon which the passengers extended them- 
selves. Seventeen hours of uncomfortable 
traveling bronght me to a Philadelphia 
boarding-house, where I remained for a 
single day. 


“ Wednesday, March 15th.—Called this morn- 
ing on Robert Walsh, with whom I was greatly 
pleased. Saw and took leave of Gen. Cadwal- 
lader. Shortly before twelve I went on board 
the steamboat ‘Trenton,’ and had a pleasant 
sail to the place from which it took its name. 
Then took the stage to this place (New Bruns- 
wick), which we reached about nine. 

“ Thursday, March 16th.—At six this morn- 
ing we started in the ‘Bellona’ for New York. 
We passed down the Raritan, which winds 
about among marshes, greatly to the dissatis- 
faction of all persons who are in a hurry; and 
one of my traveling friends was in this con- 
dition, for he was to sail in the packet ship 
‘Canada’ at noon. At length we reached a 
point where we could see the Narrows, and 
there was the ‘Canada’ waiting for the steam- 
boat from New York. The hopes of my com- 
panion rose; but as we approached the city 
we saw the steamboat touch the ship and then 
leave her, upon which she immediately set 
sail. I administered a little Epictetus, for 
consolation, and after a time he accept- 
ed his disappointment. On reaching the 
city, I accompanied Mr. Potter to Bunkers, 
whence I proceeded to my uncles, through « 
cloud of dust. This evening I have been ata 
party at Maturin Livingston’s, where I had the 
unexpected pleasure of again meeting Miss 
Bullett, of Kentucky. She told me that she was 





delighted with the city, but dissatisfied with. 


the manners of the beaux, who ate much 
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taken up with dissipation and self admiration 
and have little time to attend to the ladies. 
Had a long chat with this lady, with Miss 
Morpin and other belles of the city, and after 
a light supper retired.” 


I omit the following pages of my journal 
which are devoted to a soirée at the 
mayors and other convivialities. I 
will ulso spare the reader my enthusiasm 
over Garcia in opera, ‘“‘ who cast languish- 
ing glances at the boxof Mr. Malibran, a 
gentleman of fifty, to whom she is en- 
gaged.” As my journey back to Boston 
was enlivened by no compavion as interest- 
izgas Judge Story, I need only mention 
that ‘‘we beguiled the heavy roads with 
puns and witticisms and entered the three- 
hilled city on the evening of the 23d 
of March. Life is measured by the sum 
of our impressions, not by the revolu- 
tions of the earth. During those few weeks 
of absence from my office I had lived long 
and learned many lessons; yet I cannot 
but realize how inadecuately I have been 
able to share my experiences with another 
generation. 

WOLLAasTOoN, Mass. 





WHAT IS THE TROUBLE IN BUL- 
GARIA? 
BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Tris question has been put to me so often 
of late that I conclude that the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT will be interested in the 
answer to it. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created 
by the Treaty of St. Stephanos. The Con- 
gress of Berlin, through the influence of 
Austria and England, divided it into three 
parts, leaving one part (Macedonia) under 
the direct rule of the Sultan; making the 
second part (Eastern Roumelia) an autono- 
mous province, under European protection; 
and leaving to the Principality only that part 
lying Detween the Balkans and the Danube. 
Whatever troubles have arisen in Bulgaria 
have come primarily from this unwise and 
unjust division of the people. 

Their rights, their interests, and their 
wishes were ignored at Berlin, and, conse- 
quently, they have occupied themselves 
since with but one question—how to 
secure a reunion of these provinces. This 
qnestion has specially concerned the 
Principality, as it isthe most independent 
and the most untrammeled in its action of 
the three provinces. It has devoted its en- 
ergies to the creation of an army and to 
preparations for war, in place of turning its 
attention to education and reform in the 
civil administration. The temptation to do 
this was all the stronger on account of the 
unsettled condition of European Turkey 
and the prospect of a Greco-Turkish war. 
It was a natural result of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, but it has been most unfortunate for 
Bulgaria. It has kept the minds of the 
people in a ferment, it has necessitated 
heavy taxes, and it has occupied the whole 
attention of the government. The present 
difficulty has grown out of this state of 
things. 

The Principality was organized after the 
Congress of Berlin, under the supervision of 
Europe. A National Assembly was called, 
which met at Tirnova, the ancient capital, to 
adopt a Constitution and choose a Prince. 
The draft of a Constitution was presented 
to the Assembly by the Russian military 
governor, Gen. Dundukoff-Kasarkoff. It 
was extremely liberal in its character and 
was made still more so by the Assembly, 
with the full consent of Russia. It was 
almost republican and put the Government 
in the hands of a single legislative body 
chosen by universal suffrage. It gave but 
little power to the Prince, and made his 
ministers responsible to the Assembly, as 
in England. There were many friends of 
Bulgaria and of constitutional government 
who felt that Bulgaria was not ready for 
such a constitution; but a German prince, 
Prince Battenburg, was found who was 
willing to accept office under it. He was 
chosen by the Assembly and took the oath 
to support this constitution. He was a 
young man of twenty-two, who had had a 

military education, but no experience in 
government; a man of the best in- 
tentions and of good character; a 
relative of the Emperor of Russia, 
the Queen of England, and other 


royal families. It is said that when he 
asked the advice of Bismarck as to accept- 
ing the throne, the cynical chancellor re- 
plied: ‘‘ By all means, accept. It will bea 
pleasant reminiscence in after years.” I* 
was not in any such spirit that he under- 
took the task, and from the first he has 
loyally done his best for the country, natur- 
ally interesting himself most of all in miii- 
tary affairs. He has had a hard time of it. 
Sofia, his capital, is about as much like a 
European capital as Leadville is like Wash- 
ington. He is beset by half a dozen European 
consuls, who are always at war among them- 
selves and deep in all sorts of intrigue, and 
whose chief pleasure it is to browbeat the 
Prince and threaten his ministers. He has 
been besieged by adventurers of every de- 
scription, even from America, and has been 
constantly lectured by all the chancellors 
of Europe, each in a different scnse. 
His first National Assembly, chosen by 
universal suffrage, was probably. the most 
curious body of the kind which ever met 
in Europe. It was made up largely of 
ignorant peasants, who could neither read 
nor write, and there was not a man in it 
who had ever had any experience in par- 
liamentary government. There were, how- 
ever, some men of education and intelli- 
gence, some graduates of Robert College, 
and some of the old leaders of the people 
under Turkish rule. Unhappily, these old 
leaders were divided into two parties, and 
the Assembly was dissolved without ac- 
complishing anything. The second Assem- 
bly. was somewhat better than the first, and 
the Prince chose his ministers from the so- 
called Liberal party, which had a large 
majority. These are the men who have 
now been dismissed by the Prince, on the 
ground that they have utterly failed to 
organize a good government; that the condi- 
tion of the people is as bad under their ad- 
ministration as it was under the Turks. 
There is some truth in this, although it is 
not altogether the fault of these men. It 
results from the unsettled condition of the 
country, to which I have already alluded, to 
the great scarcity of educated men, and to 
the still greater scarcity of experienced 
men. Those who have experience gained 
it as Turkish officials, and they have every- 
thingto unlearn. The Prince himself is as 
inexperienced as his ministers and there is 
no doubt that he is discouraged. 

He has not, as the European telegrams 
have stated, overthrown the Constitution; 
but he has made an appeal to the people to 
suspend it. The official statement is as 
follows: 

“« Prince Alexander has addressed the fol- 
a letter to the president of the Coun- 
cil: 

***In accordance with my proclamation of 
the 9th inst., I now send you three articles, 
setting forth the extension of my powers, 
which I consider an indispensable condition 
for the working of the Government of the 
principality under my auspices and for insur- 
ing the better conduct of public affairs. The 
Council of State will be chosen from amon 
the Bulgarian people. Time will be allowed 
for the expression of public opinion upon the 
effect of the articles, and it is my intention 
that this shall be left perfectly unimpeded by 
the Government. I have resolved to ask the 
Great National Assembly purely and simply to 
decide between ratifying collectively the three 
conditions which I propose and my abdication 
of the throne of the principality. I beg you to 


give the greatest possible publicity to this 
letter and to the enclosed proposals.’ 


‘* The following are the three articles re- 
ferred to by His Highness: 


«41, The Prince to be invested for seven 
years with extraordinary powers, enabling him 
to issne decrees creating new institutions, snch 
as the Council of State, to introduce improve- 
ments in all the branches of the internal ad- 
ministration, and generally to insure the 
regular working of the Government of the 
principality. 

- 69. The ordinary session of the National 
Assembly for this year to be suspended, the 
budget for the current financial year remain- 
ing in force. 

“+3. The Prince to have the right before 
the expiration of the period of seven years 
above mentioned to summon the Great Nation- 
al AssemlJy ad hoc in view of a revision of the 
Constitution on the basis of the new institu- 
tions created by the Prince and the experience 
gained during the interval.’”’ 


All must agree that it is unfortunate for 
Bulgaria that the Prince has found it neces- 
sary to take this step. Must will feel that 
it might have been avoided if the Prince 
had been a man who had had practical ex- 
perience in government, or if his ministers 
had acted wisely; but, under the circum- 
stances, the friends of Bulgaria are gener- 
ally inclined to suspend their judgment 
and await the result. There is as yet no 





reason to doubt the honesty and loyalty of 


—s 





the Prince, and it will be simply impossi- 
ble for him to establish anything like 
despotism in Bulgaria. The best men in 
Bulgaria will be in the Assembly which he 
has called to decide this question, and, so 
far as I am informed, the majority of them 
sympathize with the Prince in feeling that 
some modification of the Constitution is 
desirable. i 

It is quite certain that Europe will not 
consent to the reunion of Bulgaria until 
the Principality has established a satisfac- 
tory government and perfected its adminis- 
tration’ Itisa curious fact that Eastern 
Roumelia, with a Bulgarian governor and 
a thoroughly Bulgarian administration, has 
made much more rapid and satisfactory 
progress than the Principality under a Euro- 
pean prince. Its constitution did not al- 
low the people to devote their energies to 
preparations for war. 

There is no reason to doubt the ability of 
the Bulgarians to govern themselves, or to 
question the fact that the destiny of the 
Balkan Peninsula is in their hands, what- 
ever may be the result of the pfesent 
troubles: but a nation which has been 
under Turkish rule for five hundred years 
cannot in a day appropriate the results of 
European civilization and the ideas which 
it has taken the most favored races cen- 
turies to learn. The world must be patient 
with Bulgaria; and the Government and 
people of Bulgaria must learn to be patient 
themselves, even in the face of the great 
injustice which was done them at Berlin. 





WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH 
RELIGION ? 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


THe ordinary disciple of the better forms 
of religious faith would probably answer 
the above question impromptu: There is 
no trouble with religion. And the reply 
would rest on the supposition that every 
one, in order to find the upward path plain 
and easy, must accept essentially the same 
beliefs and experiences as those which 
prompt the response. It is a truth that has 
hardly practically penetrated the average 
devout mind that true religion is like the 
summit of a mountain, that can be climbed 
up from opposite sides—from the right, 
from the left, and by many lines of ascent. 

When religion is made plain, as exactly 
this or exactly that, the work is always ac- 
complished’ by losing the great share of 
that it contemplates. Our Lord was led to 
declare to one very devout set of disciples 
that those who should sit down in the 
Kingdom of God should come from the 
east, and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south, while they them- 
selves should be thrust ont. 

If we look broadly at the religious ex- 
perience of the world, and see how men 
have wandered and are still wandering 
about individually, in companies, and in 
masses, and with what confidence they all 
predict results, we shall be led to feel that 
religion is one of the most obscure, con- 
fused, variable, and subtile facts in human 
life. 

And does not the thoughtful mind always 
experience something of this sense of con- 
fusion in its efforts—at least its earlier 
efforts—to attainfaith? Trace the personal 
history of the most devout men since the 
time of Christ, and, while we see that, 
doubtless, they reached the goal, how 
often and in how many directions do we 
find them wandering about and making 
more or less a mistake of life. They have 
been like men forcing their way to the 
mountain-top over marshes, through brushes 
and brambles, and up the steep sides of 
rocks. Some form of asceticism or some 
species of fanaticism has gotten hold of 
them and made the whole movement ob- 
scure, difficult, and slow. 

Many of us may remember the darkness 
and vagueness which in early life attended 
im our minds any general religious exhort- 
ation. We could only give it the needed 
definiteness by so narrowing it down to 
some formal duty, like churchmembership, 
as to be in danger of losing its true force 
altogether. Perhaps I have said enough to 
show that there is a great difficulty in 
religion; one we do not readily enough 
recognize and one which we greatly aggra- 
vate by our confident denials and affirm- 
ations, 


Of the reason and nature of this trouble 

I wish to write. It arises first from the 

scope of religion. If religion weve more 

narrow than itis, if it were as narraw as 

many of its disciples make it to be, it could 

be reached in one plain way; but, being like 

a great mountain, or a great mountain 

range, lying with its several flanks toward 

the four quarters of the earth, and bringing 

all who ascend it, from whatever side their 

own transcendental views and their own 

marvelous experiences, it compels each, ac- 

cording to his starting-point, to become 

something of an explorer and rewards him 

somewhat proportionately to his boldness 

and strength. There is no help for this, 

and we should desire none. The spiritual 

world isa large world and a strange one 

to the feet of men; and it cannot be known 

by traveling along a single defined path, 

even though that path leads straight ioto it. 

Religion is also a living experience, and 

can, therefore, only be known in a liv- 

ing way by powers under its own impulses. 

There is a great difference between the me- 

chanical arts and the fine arts, in the direct- 

ness with which they may be taught and 

the certainty with which they can be ap- 

prehended. The fine arts always involve 

subtle and gifted insight. Instruction sim- 
ply appeals to this insight and cannot go bes 
yond it. Instruction gives the pupil in art 
the incentives to activity. Religion is of 
the nature of a fine art, in that it is a pecu- 
liar and high experience into which the 
Soul half sees, half feels its way—an expe- 
rievce that is not and cannot be fully un- 
derstood till the spirit is in the midst of it. 

All life has this obscurity about it that it. 
transcends our explanations; and, while it 
is disclosed in our experience, it stretches 
always, like a grand horizon, beyond it, or 
lies, like a profound ocean, far below it. 
Because religion is life and inclusive of all 
worthy rational life, it is to the mind that 
begins to apprehend it like a wilderness of 
flowers, tempting the feet in many direc- 
tions and more or less in all directions, 
wearying them in their undisciplined wat- 
derings. , 

But the supreme trouble with religion is, 
it isa spiritual, a supersensual experience. 
The truths which give light to the mind 
and rule the mind in-religion are not those 
which lie first on the pages of life before 
us. They do not pertain to the substance 
of any sensible impressions whatever. The 
visible things of life must be held up to a 
clear spiritual light before we cafi read in 
them spiritual lessons, It is the secondary, 
secret things and truths of the spirit that 
religion has to do with. It is an invisible 
presence that it proclaims, an unwritten 
law that it enforces, an unseen world that 
it announces. Really, to build up a vigor» 
ous and invisible life, which shall rule the 
visible life as a presenee of power, is one 
of the most obscure efforts to which any 
mind fairly in and of the world can be 
called. It has all the hidden processes of 
the highest forms of growth. Watch the 
rosebud as it blossoms into the rose. What 
can be more hidden than the secret of its 
changes? 

Persuade the mind that is rough and 
savage to become refined and humane, and 
how far off do the forces at your disposal 
seem to be from the facts before you to be 
shaped by them! It is like trying to lifta 
rock with words. Exactly such is the 
obscurity with which every human spirit 
makes this grand transition from a simply 
intellectual to a truly spiritual life, by 
which the voices and the visions within get 
clearness, proportion, authority. An in- 
tellectual life, as contrasted with one chiefly 
of physical activity, involves but slight 
transfer and change, as compared with this 
by which the spirit rules the truths of the 
spirit into its own life and into the world 


show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus saith unto him: Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Show us the Father?” Three years in the 
personal presence of Christ had not been 
sufficient to relieve the eyes of the disciples 
of the glare of the senses. They still 
looked at the world at such an angle that 
they could see nothing but the reflection 
from its surface. Where you are, my 





friend, you cannot discern the painting 


about it. ‘‘Philip saith unto him: Lord, — 
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Step this way, and it shall open up to you 
just according to the penetrative construc- 
tive mind you bring to it. To learn to see 
the world, whether socially, scientifically, 
or spiritually, is the most obscure and com- 
prehensive labor we ever undertake. Re- 
ligion involves the most searching vision of 
life. 
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TEMPERANCE IN TBE CHURCH 
AND SUNDAY - SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Hon. Henry Wison once said in my 
hearing: ‘‘ In my judgment, there is but one 
way in which the great result of temper- 
ance can be reached. The Church must take 
up the matter.” Outside organizations 
have done great good; but when the Church 
becomes really in earnest we shall see a 
marvelous work. She hardly realizes yet 
how the traffic walks hand in hand with 
Sabbath desecration; how conscience gets 
80 benumbed through liquor that the users 
of strong drink care little for the House of 
God; how infidelity and skepticism grow 
rank among young men in beer-room con- 
versation; how the poverty which drink 
engenders leaves no means for proper 
clothiug for the Sabbath or for church ex 
penses, 

The Church has made great advance, 
however, from what it was fifty years ago. 
“Then,” says Dr. William Patton, ‘‘ even 
Christians drank at funerals, coming often 
an hour before the exercises, to spend the 
time in the supposed comfort and sym- 
pathy of drinking together.” Ministers and 
deacons used liquors and offered them to 
their guests. 

Various large bodies of Christians have 
expressed themselves unmistakably upon 
temperance in the last few years. The 
Presbyterian Assembly in 1866 declared 
that ‘‘total abstinence from all intox- 
icating drinks as a beverage is demand- 
ed from every Christian.” Some prominent 
Presbyterians evidently do not coincide 
with this, In 1871, ‘‘We call upon the 
sessions of our Churches to guard carefully 
the purity of the Church, by refusing to 
admit to membership or to retain those 
within her pale who are engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors asa beverage.” They also declare 
those who rent their premises for the traffic 
or en'orse license to have reprehensible 
complicity in the guilt. They urge the 
formation of temperance societies in every 
congregation and ask ministers and people 
to use all efforts possible to obtain prohib- 
itory laws. 

A Congregational Conference, held some 
time ago, investigated the temperance mat- 
ter in five cities. It reported one member 
who renied three liquor saloons and an- 
other four. Such investigations might 
wisely be continued. When the crusade 
came at the West, we found one wealthy 
woman,  churchmember, who rented 
twenty saloons; but she very soon evicted 
The Methodist Church is 
certainly not behind her sister denomina- 
tions. 

But these resolutions, be efficient, 
mean active work. Each Church needs a 
temperance society as much as she needs a 
missionary organization. For a specific 
gvod or evil special means are required. A 
sermon occasionally on missions is essen- 
tial; but it must be supplemented by well- 
ordered mission circles to educate the chil- 
dren, concerts for prayer, and corhmittees 
appointed to collect money, to have the 
work effective. 

Intemperance cannot be treated like 
theft, or lying, or covetousness. ‘‘ Look 
not upon the wine-cup” and ‘‘ Woe unto 
him that giveth his neighbor drink” have 
been in the Bible from the beginning, and 
yet public sentiment has been so low that 
they have been greatly overlooked. The 
Church, surely, must lead in this matter. 
Canon Farrar well says: ‘If Buddhism 
has succeeded in making China a sober na- 
tion, if Islamism has succeeded in making 
Mohammedan lands temperate, surely, the 
Church of God should blush that she has 
not done so much.” 

The Church must do this work, if it be 
savingly done. The reform clubs are most 
efficien? helps and should receive the warm 
welcome of the churches. We are too apt 
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to taboo methods not our own; and yet 
most of us have seen that a man’s will is 
weak at best and needs an omnipotent 
power back of it. Would Edgar Allan Poe 
have filled a drunkard’s grave at thirty- 
eight if he had had the power within himself 
to have broken the spell? Would William 
Pitt, leader of England’s thought, have 
been a slave to a debasing appetite if he 
could have mastered self? 

A mother in England, a widow, saw her 
youngest boy, her idol, getting a fondness 
for beer. Her only other son had come to 
America; and thither, with many,tears, she 
sent her child, to place him, as she hoped, 
out of the reach of temptation. The older 
brother, meantime, had become a sot, and 
the younger soon copied him. In a few 
years the latter married a pretty girl, who 
believed his love for her would change 
him; but, after the birth of two children, 
she could bear her grief no longer and left 
him. He became an outcast and a beggar. 
One night he stole into a meeting. He had 
tried all helps. Was there anything be- 
sides? For the first time in years he prayed, 
and the prayer was answered. For ten 
years he has lived an honorable and worthy 
life. I believe nothing short of the Icve of 
Christ could have reached him, And was 
he not worth saving? Shall not the Church 
feel her responsibility and use her power? 

A majority of the churches, doubtless, 
now use unfermented wine at the commun 
ion table. As Christ was not above saving 
the lowest, so his followers have come to be 
unwilling to put temptation in the way of 
the humblest. 

And, now, is there need for temperance 
work in our Sunday-schools? 

With this country spending yearly $735,- 
000,000 for drink (six times what it spends 
for education); drinking up the value of 
all the books in the libraries of the land in 
less than two months; the total value of aly 
the church property in the United States in 
less than six months; the total amount used 
yearly for both home and foreign missions, 
estimated at $5,000,000, in less than three 
days; it is clear that all possible means 
must be used for reform. Were the seven 
million children now in our Sunday-schools 
pledged to total abstinence and then taught 
regularly the precepts of the Bible about 
man being his brother’s keeper, we should 
have a reformation in a generation. 


It is ensy to say, “ If children are taught 
the Bible, they will not go astray”; but 
have they been taught the whole Bible? 
Rev. James Smith says, from reports ob- 
tained from the principal prisons of Great 
Britain, it was shown that, of the 10,361 in- 
mates, 6,572 had been in Sunday-school, 
and almost uniformly intoxicating liquor 
was the cause of their ruin. Whatif they 
had been taught in those Sunday-schools 
that these drinks ruin both body and soul? 

Children rarely forget, less often than 
adults, and they are usually earnest and 
sincere. A young man has just graduated 
with honor from Harvard College who 
was respected for his manly position on 
temperance. I said to his sister, the wife 
of a minister: ‘‘How was A. so strong?” 
‘*No wonder,” she replied. ‘‘He signed 
the total-abstinence pledge in Mother's 
Bible, when he was a boy, and he has kept 
it.” I was told only yesterday by a young 
man that he should have used wine in col- 
lege but for his pledge. 

A pledge is no new thing. Joining the 
Church is a pledge to live an upright life. 
Marriage is a pledge of fidelity. No man 
enters public life without pledging himself 
to the state to faithfully perform bis duties. 
Busivess transactions are a series of pledges. 
We pledge money to build churches. Life 
is one long chain of obligations, usually 
self-imposed. What if some violate their 
pledges? Some men fail to meet notes; 
but the world does not, therefore, cease to 
do business with notes. Do not have a 
pledge for a month or a year. We do not 
take children into the Church for a *brief 
time, and then, if they like it, let them 
remain. We teach them the nature of the 
promise and then bind them for a life-time. 
If it be right to desist for a year, it is right 
and best as long as one lives. Some com- 
plain of badges and banners for the 
children. Do we not have processions 


and banners for our Sunday-schools, and 
why are they any worse for temperance? I 
see no way so effective for the reaching of 





children as througha quarterly Jesson on 
temperance in the International Lesson 
Series. Mostof us are very thankful for 
the vacant Sunday, and regret that the 
committee did not give us two temperance 
lessons, at least. Itis said that some classes 
of our people may not like to hear total 
abstinence sentiments. Some classes do 
not like our keeping the Sabbath holy; but 
shall we, therefore, cease to speak earnestly 
against Sabbath desecration? We rejoice 
that temperance was made one of the 
topics in the Week of Prayer, and what we 
pray about, in that we soon become deeply 
interested. This year at all the large gather 
ings, either of churches or Sundays-schools, 
I believe not one bas omitted the temperance 
cause. Were it not for the fact that Chris- 
tians are everywhere waking up to their 
duty and privilege iv this matter, the fu- 
ture would look dark for America. As in 4 
the days of Constantine, the Cross is in the 
sky and In hoe signo vinces. 
Boston, Mass. 





SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF CARLYLE. 
IV. 





BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F. RB. 8. N. A. 





One evening in 1868 I went to Chelsea, 
accompanied by my old friend, Dr. R, An- 
gus Smith, F. R. 8. We found Carlyle’s 
sister, Mrs, Aitken. She went up-stairs to 
the drawing-room to waken her brother, 
who was taking his siesta on the sofa. 

When we shortly afterward joined him, 
he told us he had been reading ‘‘ Meister” 
and the Queen’s book. He seemed a little 
tired and taciturn at first, yawned and 
rubbed his eyes; but soon melted into a 
most kind, amiable, aud easy mood, talking 
fluently, genially, picturesquely, and dash- 
ing his quaint remarks with a drollery pe- 
culiarly his own. 

Speaking of locomotives and railways, 
which he personally disliked, he compared 
he age to the vision of Ezekicl’s wheels, 
and gave a ludicrous description of a short 
railway journey he had once taken with 
his brother, the Doctor, remarking of the 
train: ‘‘ What is it but a metallic devil? 
While the screaming and howling of steam- 
whistles were like as if a million fiends 
were running to and fro over the earth!” 
He then declared, laughing heartily the 
while at his own grotesque exaggeration, 
that, if he had had only one Jeg, be would 
rather hop on it, to all eternity, than again 
venture on a journey by the Metropolitan 
Railway, with its nerve-edge-setting mul- 
tiform hubbub and jumble of noises, pierc- 
ing screams, shaking, and Stygian stenches. 
‘** Meister” he characterized as the finest 
book on education ever written. 

He had recently received a letter from 
Mr. Dixon, an intelligent cork-cutter at 
Sunderland, which he read to us, request- 
ing us to procure certain information for 
him, in order to enable him to answer it 
from correct data. 

Of reclaiming land aud bogs in the High- 
lands, he said that, as far as he could learn, 
it took about £12 per acre to clear out the 
stones and make it begin to be serviceable. 
That to bring in land was a true and last- 
ing good; but it needed real work. Not the 
kind of performance he had once seen, 
where a gang of [rish laborers stood, each 
of them leisurely turning up two ounces of 
earth and throwing it against heaven, with 
a little shovel, into which was stuck a long 
pole, instead of an ordinary spade-handle; 
and all these men, said he, were well paid 
for doing nothing. 

Economics led him to speak of rearing 
fowls and engaging in egg culture, which 
he maintained was too much neglected in 
this country, and might be made a very 
profitable business investment. Leaving 
that subject, he discoursed of rivers 
roaring down mid granite rocks in thun- 
dering volume and white, seething foam, 
parenthetically interpolating, in a lower 
tone of voice, ‘‘ Like Irish rebellion!” 

He said he liked rivers; but when he 
makes inquiries about those he passes, when 
traveling, people look, if they do not say: 
** What does the old curmudgeon mean?” 
For they ouly want the railway station. 

Having given us his opinion of parlia- 
mentary eloquence and the Reform Bill, in 
a few terse, caustic phrases, and reminded 
us of his queries regarding land culture, we 





bade him adicu. Leaving Chelsea at a 
quarter to eleven o'clock, we strolled city- 
ward by the riverside for half an hour, be- 
neath the stars, recalling what we had that 
evening heard, before we could think of 
hailing and entering a cab, 

In February, 1869, Dr. Angus Smith, 
who came up to town that we might make 
some visits together, again accompanied 
me to Chelsea. We there found Miss Mary 
Carlyle Aitker, who kept house for her un- 
cle, and Miss Welsh, a relative of the 
late Mrs. Carlyle’s, on a visit from Scot 
land. 

When Miss Aitken used to visit us in 
Scotland, my boys naturally abridged her 
name (Mary Aitken) into ‘‘ Maiken,” and so 
we never calied her anything else. Carlyle 
was asleep when we called; but, remember- 
ing his weary looks on a former occasion. I 
would not allow his niece to disturb him. 
Soon, bowever, he came in of his own 
accord, for he expected us. His counte- 
nance wore at times, especially since his 
wife’s death, the quiet, subdued, melan- 
choly look of a man who had not long to 
live, and knew it—looking the while wist- 
fully forward to his release. 

The mood would change; and there ap- 
peared an infinite depth of tenderness and 
sweet humanity in him, blended with pro- 
digious power and dashed with irrepressible 
sallies of a quiet, grim, almost weird hu- 
mor, sud generis. 

If he had fortunately succeeded in obtain- 
ing a fair quantum of sleep during the pre- 
vious night, friends calling would find him 
gentle, kind, and communicative, taking an 
interest in everything human that came 
across him. This evening he was indig- 
nant at those he called ‘the Government 
mismanagers—Bright, Gladstone & Co.”; 
talked of the bottle-nosed whale hoax and 
of Fenians. The Roman Catholic question 
he thus quaintly i)lustrated, after Lincoln’s 
fashion, by a story: 

‘“‘I come into my room,” said he, 
‘and find it overrun with rats. They ure 
swarming over the floor, the chairs, 
sofas—rats hungry and ravenous; rats 
here, there, and everywhere! Wishing 
to live at peace and be on good friendly, 
or, at least, neighborly terms, I make 
@ proposition to them in this style: ‘Rats,’ 
say I, ‘here is my cheese and here is 
my bacon. I wish to do fairly by you. 
Suppose we come to an understanding. I 
shall cut the cheese and the bacon each right 
down the middle. The one half shall be yours 
and the other half mine.’ No objection is 
offered and the paction is made and rat- 
ified. (Carlyle very seldom condescended 
to apun.) The rats speedily devour their 
own share; but, when that is done, they im- 
mediately proceed also to eat up mine, and, 
if this kind of thing be allowed to go on, 
they certuiuly will not stop till they bave 
not only finished all the cheese and bacon, 
but have picked our skeletons clean into 
the bargain. TZhat is what the rats ore bent 
on doing. Itis not a share they want, but 
all; and the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church is a breaking down of barriers, a 
making way for the rats, and, consequently, 
tends to sweep away religion itself, where 
a little more of that preserving salt is great- 
ly needed at the present time.” 

He reverted to Dixon, the Sunderland 
corkcutter; and to certain information we 
had procured for him; after which he made 
some touching allusions to his own early 
days—his student life, his mental struggle 
and anxieties about entering the Church 
and about temporalities, and his constant tor- 
ture, more or less from dyspepsia, ever since 
1818; but there was, he said, organically or 
otherwise, nothing else wrong with him. 
He spoke strongly of the undesirableness 
of a London literary life—its . worries, 
plagues, and botherations; its utter hurtful- 
ness to peace of mind and body; and its 
general uselessness, as things go. He had 
known and described Buckingham, and 
Dilke, and others. Health led him to touch 
on sanitary matters, and he alluded to the 
pollution of rivers, converting them into 
fluid abominations of mud and sluggish 
black horror. 

There was a tone of unutterable and 
lonely sadness in the way he spoke of him- 
self as a poor, worn-out, well-nigh-done in- 
dividual, who had not long to be here, but 
who looked forward to a better world of 
realities; for this world, said he, now and 
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for long, to htm had been very full of suf- 
fering of all kinds. 

He spoke with great reverence of truth 
and religion, without which, he said, so- 
ciety would become disintegrated and 
speedily fall into dust. 

He regretted that Frederick, unlike 
‘Cromwell, had no religion at all and less 
theology. He (Frederick) owed what meas- 
ure of success he had simply to his sticking 
to facts as he could apprehend them, and 
to his so far unconsciously falling in with 
God’s ways, when working out his own 
ideas of right. He (Frederick) wanted to 
have realities. 

Carlyle said shams were shamefully com- 
mon, not confined to any particular walk, 
and instanced life-buoys stuffed with shav- 
ings, instead of cork. Wooden nutmegs, 
he added, were bad enough; but in that 
ease the badness was only negative, while 
the Mammon-loving cheats who palmed off 
such damnable falsities for life-buoys were 
the worst kind of treacherous murderers, 
and hanging was too good for them. He 
then described a plan for walking on water 
of which he wascognizant. It was devised 
long ago, by a workingman, who, just be- 
cause ignorant, was very confident of suc- 
cess. Accordingly, he invited his comrades 
to witness a performance which was to 
demonstrate man’s power over the elements 
and the nov-necessity in future of such a 
thing as death by drowning, 

The hour arrived. Some sort of clumsy 
cork apparatus was fastencd to each foot, 
and, when everything had been adjusted 
entirely to his own satisfaction, he said: 
‘‘Now see! Here is the thing! Look!” 
And, like Peter, he stepped boldly on to the 
water; but, unlike Peter, with arms ex- 
tended, he at once wheeled over, head 
down, corked feet up, in accordance with 
the general laws of gravity, which did not 
choose in this particular case to make an 
exception in his favor. Thus inverted and 
irretrievably perpendicular he would have 
remained, without other help than his own. 
That, however, soon reached him, avd he 
was ignominiously fished out, a wetter if not 
a wiser man. Carlyle, in his gray dressing- 
gown, sat part of that evening on the floor, 
on the hearth-rug by the fireside, smoking a 
new long clay pipe, and kept puffing the 
smoke up the chimney. He said he smoked 
in great moderation, and did not allow him- 
self to exceed by a single ‘‘ draw” what be 
knew by experience would be helpful to 
him. Everything that affected his stomach 
had to be carefully attended to, under pains 
and penaltics, which in his case were inex- 
orably exacted if he transgressed by a hair’s 
breadth. 

Sitting there, he spoke of the profile por- 
trait of himsclf, which is engraved as a 
frontispiece in some recent editions of his 
works, that for which Woolner, the sculp- 
tor, when on a visit to Scotland, in 1868, 
told me that he had posed Carlyle when 
the photograph was being taken, in order 
that he might get the ear done for model- 
ing purposes. ‘‘ Judges consider it,” said 
Carlyle, ‘‘the perfection of a likencss of 
me; but I, who for some forty years, more 
or less, daily performed a certain barbarous 
operation, although that same is given up 
now, and looked in a mirror on these occa- 
sions, would not know that I had ever be- 
fore looked upon that man.” 

As two mirrors are requisite for seeing 
one’s own profile, few people know what it 
is like. Woolner executed a bust of Car- 
lyle, an excellent likeness, which, in order 
to be seen to the best advantage, he said, 
should be placed a fittle higher than the 
tine, so that the eye of a person looking at 
it may be ona level with the mouth of the 
bust. Woolner also executed a medallion 
of Carlyle. Of another photograph Car- 
lyle remarked that he was certainly shaggy 
enough, in all conscience, without being 
made worse than he really was; but 
that this likeness made him look like 
an old rascally, ruffian, obfuscated 
goose! . 

The Welsh iron mines and the Black 
Country generally he epigrammatically de- 
sctibed as ‘‘ Chaos plus gold”; but added 
that the furnaces helped him to realize 
scenes in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” He showed 
usa new volume of the library edition of 
his works which is being issued. It was a 
glorious moonlight night when we left for 
a walk to our hotel, in order that we might, 





by the way, recall the panoramic and won- 
derful) discourse ‘to which we had been 
delightedly listening. 

GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PLACE 
ON THE EARTH.” 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





‘‘Isn’t this the most beautiful place you 
ever saw?” # 

It was the girl with beautiful eyes who 
asked the question. She was gentle-voiced 
and ladylike in her manner, and as tidy 
and nice in dress as any sweet girl graduate 
of Vassar or Wellesley. But this was ip 
Virginia, at Hampton Institute, and my 
little beauty sat on a hassock, resting her 
dark, glowing cheek against the knee of 
her dearest friend, a tall, grave mulatto girl, 
who had been a member of my Sunday- 
school class at Newark. 

“‘T think it must be the most beautiful 
place on the earth,” Janey continued. 
‘*Sometimes I have to think and wonder if 
it isall true. I never thought I should live 
in so lovely a place.” 

‘Where is your home, Janey?” F. asked. 

‘‘In Georgia. But I’m not going home 
thissummer. I’m to go with Jemima.” 

“Yes,” said the graver and older girl. 
‘* You know they want me back again in 
June at the place where I worked last sum- 
mer, and they’ve a place for Janey too. 
I’ve talked with the teachers about it, and 
they think I’d better go. They'll give me 
work here, if I stay; but I can earn more 
there than here, over and above my ex- 
penses, aod I'll take Janey with me and 
keep her out of mischief. She needs me to 
take care of her,” and the girls exchanged 
a loving glance. 

‘Do many of the scholurs stay here 
through the vacation?” T questioned. 

“Oh! yes. There'll be a hundred boys 
here this summer and a good many girls. 
They can get work enough to pay their 
board and Jay up something for schooling 
next year; but Janey and I can earn more 
by going back home, if you think it best. 
Miss M—— said I must talk with you about 
it, when you came.” 

“That’s right. I think you'd better 
come home. Are you glad to be here, 
Jemima?” I continued. 

“Oh! IT can’t thank you enongh for 
sending me here,” was the tearful response. 
‘‘Won’t you tell them all at home how 
happy I am and how beautiful it is here?’ 

‘‘And your teachers, Jemima, do you 
like them? Do you get on pleasantly with 
them?” 

‘‘How could I help it? she answered, 
impulsively. ‘‘ They are just as good and 
kind as they can he, and we can learn 
everything we want to.” 

Now all this was very sweet for me; but 
it was with a secret sense of shame I heard 
it, for our Sunday-school had only put the 
girl in the way cf going to Hampton by 
paying $50 toward her support for the 
year. The $70 due for tuition was paid 
by some Boston ladies, and I inwardly 
resolved, then and there, that, if I had any 
influence inour Sunday-school, I’d persuade 
them, when I got home, to make up the 
#120 amongst ourselves, and let some one 
else benefit: by the Boston ladies’ charity; 
for so admirably is the labor system organ- 
ized in Hampton Institute that any indus- 
trious scholar can easily earn during the 
year all that is necded for a comfortable 
support above thet sum. 

‘‘Now, girls,” said TI, ‘‘ take me about 
and show me what you like here. No 
matter whether I’ve seen it before or not. 
Show me what you please.” So we three 
went together. “ 

First, with that intuitive love for the 
beautiful which characterizes their race, 
they pointed out the view. 

“Oh, look!” persisted Janey. ‘“ Don’t 
you think it’s the most beautiful place on 
the earth?” 

As I looked, I did not wonder at her en- 
thusiasm. The water was dotted with 
skiffs and light craft, sail-hoats and row- 
boats, and little steamers plying back and 
forth. That water is a boon to all, teach- 
ers and scholars alike. Even Mary Trav- 
crsic, the little Sioux, one of the twenty In- 
dian girls in the school, writes in her com- 
position: ‘‘ We have nice time, and we play 
in the boat, and when the steamboat comes 


it rock us up and down.” Here is Hamp- 
ton Creek; there the James River; off there 
are the Hampton Roads; across the water 
lies the ‘‘ Eastern Sho’.” Dimly from that 
upper window you can see the waters of 
the Chesapeake. You are standing on 
what is perhaps the best farm in Virgin- 
ia. Fine, substantial buildings are going 
up all about you. Where the money is 
coming from to pay for them all and for 
all the other improvements which General 
Armstrong looks forward to only the Lord 
knows; but it is coming, for nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and those who wish to 
give prudently, no less than generously, are 
more likely to contribute toward the enlarg- 
ing and building up of an already well- 
grounded institution than to one that isa 
mere venture and experiment. 

We went together into a kitchen so whole- 
some looking that I longed to put on a big 
apron and join the cooking class seated de- 
murely sbout a table, with pencils and note- 
book." Their teacher, one of Miss Parloa’s 
pupils, carefully explained the receipt, and 
then together they put their learning to the 
test and concocted the dish. 

In the laundry, which employs forty-two 
girls, we saw one clear-headed young wo- 
man, who had charge of the . boys’ clothes, 
as they came to and from the wash. How 
she ever sorted out all that multitudinous 
array and laid each boy’s parcel by itself 
is to me a mystery. She was making caba- 
listic signs on the wash-list that she held in 
her hand. One meant that such and such 
items as given in the list did not tally with 
the parcel sent to the wash; and another 
explained that the package as returned 
lacked certain articles, as collars or shirts, 
that had been sent back to the laundry to 
be done over again. 

We climbed up-stairs, walking through 
the hall where the girls keep their morning 
and evening study hour. We peeped into 
the girls’ parlor, and looked at the book- 
cases, filled mainly with. story books, histo- 
ries, and biographies. 

‘Those are the Cyclopmdias, as they 
call them,” said Jemima, pointing to some 
big books on the shelf; ‘‘but I don’t have 
to use them yet. I s’pose I shall next 
year.” 

Then we walked along the halls, while 
with a hand as impartial as Death’s Jemima 
knocked at teacher’s or scholar’s door 
alike. 

“Oh! no,” I exclaimed, drawing back, as 
she moved forward to one of the teachers’ 
doors. 

**But I wanted you to see her. You 
must let us introduce you to our geography 
teacher, anyhow. Here she is.” 

And when I saw the comfortable look, 
the genial smile, and heard the sympathetic 
voice, I did not wonder the seniors had 
cheered that morning when told that, for 
the coming week, they were to review 
geography with Miss Hobbes, 

‘“‘Go away, Jemima. You can't come 
in!” came in decided tones from behind 
one closed door, as my guide knocked. 

“All right. We were only looking at 
the rooms,” was the answer. ‘‘ This is one 
of the Indian girls’ rooms,” as she opened 
into a room whose occupant was out. 
'* Why, they didn’t know anything about 
taking care of their rooms when they came, 
and see how nice they have fixed this 
up.” 

‘‘ Furnished by —— Sunday-school” was 
labeled on the door; so I glanced at the fur- 
niture first of all. It was simple, but better 
than in many a boarding-school where I 
have taught. A new calico gown, which 
one of the girls was making, had been 
thrown on the bed. Otherwise, the room 
was absolutely tidy. Little pictures and 
cards were fastened to the walls, put up io 
cheap, home-made frames. Occasionally, 
in some of the rooms, there would be big 
sheaves of dried grasses and ferns bound to 
the wall—anything that would give color; 
even little paper boxes such as shopkeepers 
put up ruches and such frail purchases in, 
were used for wall decoration. A doll was 
carefully laid to sleep in one room, for ‘‘ the 
little Indian girls do love their dolls so,” 
said Janey. I thought again of our Sun- 

day-school and the playthings our children 
have. This was a very shabby doll. That 
the little Indian giris love flowers, also, I had 
an opportunity to find out latcr, for I saw 





two timid, soft-cyed children stand at 
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General Marshball’s gate. At last one ven- 
tured slowly up the walk, and stood look- 
ng at the roses in luxuriant bloom. These 
girls had only been absent a few months 
from their Western home and their En- 
glish vocabulary was very limited; but their 
eyes spoke volumes, 

**Do you want some flowers?” asked one 
of the young ladies on the piazza. 

The dark head nodded emphatically. 

‘** Please give me a flower.’ Can’t you 
say it?” 

Another nod was the only reply. So, 
patiently and slowly,*over and over again, 
the lady, a very rose herself, repeated the 
sentence, till the little, wild thing caught 
the words and echoed them back with a 
pretty foreign accent; and then, asshe took 
her roses and turned to share them with 
the child who waited outside the gate, 
the sweet smile and quiet voice of her Men- 
tor still held her with ‘‘ Now, say ‘Thank 
you! Thank you!’” till thanks followed 
from lips no less than eyes. And so the 
little Indian girl took her lesson in good 
manners. 

We went to the knitting-room. 380,000 
dozen pairs of mittens is the order they are 
filling. We peeped into the industrial de- 
partment, where tailoring is going on. 
There are two hundred and fifty boys to be 
uniformed. We went to the printing 
office, where Negroes, Indians, and a white 
apprentice are all working together; and 
we stood buck in a corner as the students, 
three hundred and fifty of them, marched 
in, in perfect decorum, each standing in his 
place, filling the large dining-room, while 
they sang a grace before meat, and then 
seated themselves and fell to with a will. 
If these Negroes and Indians are to go back 
and live and work contentedly amongst 
their own race, their food while at school 
must of necessity be plain—similar to what 


they have at home, but more appe- 
tizing, in that it is better cooked 
and better served. Corn bread, made 


of the Southern white meal, cut in 
thick squares and smoking hot from the 
oven; fresh beef, boiled; and one vege- 
table (it was asparagus that day) made up 
the bill of fare, with gravy, or some substi- 
tute, which they poured over their bread. 
The food was apparently well cooked and 
certainly abundant. There were many 
other things which we saw together; but, 
like the Queen of Sheha, aftersecing all, there 
was nomore spiritin me. At the first T had 
not answered Janey’s persistent question. 
Perhaps the rivers of my Northern Damas- 
cus seemed better to me than all the waters 
of her Southern Israel; but when I saw the 
jolly, apparent unconscious self-sacrifice of 
the workers there—men spending their best 
years and putting forth the best efforts of 
their lives to ennoble another race; women 
who had given up cultured homes and the 
sweet amenities of society for the school- 
room, and absolutely no companionship ex- 
cept what their own little community could 
furnish—an answer began to force its way. 
It was only during the anniversary exer- 
cises of last Thursday week that two Vir- 
ginian women stood staring into a recita- 
tion room. 

“* Won’t you walk in ?” asked the tee cher. 
‘You can see the class better here.” 

“‘T don’t care anything about the class,” 
was the response. ‘‘I came to see the 
teachers. They say they are quite like 
ladies.” It is for the education of such 
white women, no less than for the colored 
students, that Hampton Institute exists. 

When the expressed hope of Gen. Arm- 
strong that he may never see a graduate of 
Hampton earning money as waiter in a 
New York hotel calls forth thunders of 
applause from the school; and when the 
Negroes there in training have so caught 
the spirit of their instructors that they meet 
the newly.come Indians with outstretched 
hands, making the rough places smooth for 
them, showing that they are, in the words 
of one their teachers, ‘‘ born missionaries”; 
and, best of all, when we see their grad- 
uates go to the hard and unremunerative 
work of teaching their own people, in a 
cheerful, matter-of-course way—then we are 
forced to own that any spot where such 
virtue is taught by the living epis:le and 
inbred into the scholar’s soul is, indeed, 
“the most beautiful place on the earth,” 
Yes, Janey, it is, 





Newark, N. J. 
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UP MOUNT HALLINGTON. 
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Ir was the 9th of October, 1880, at six 
o’clock in the afternoon. I sat on the piazza 
reading. 

“If we are going up Killington this 
year,” said the Judge, ashe drew up before 
the door and sat in the buggy with a medi- 
tative air, ‘‘ to-morrow is our last chance. 
The Meyerhoffers are coming down on 
Monday.” 

Which remark as to the Meyerhoffers 
meant just this. On Monday the little inn 
that for two summers had hung like a 
bird’s nest at the foot of ‘‘The Peak” 
would be closed for the season; and thence- 
forth, until the sweet June winds should 
blow, there would be on that lofty eyrie 
no ‘entertainment for man nor beast,” 
unless it might be for the porcupines and 
marvelously tame rabbits that entertain 
themselves there all the year round, asking 
no odds of human kind. 

“Let’s go,” Icried. ‘‘We may both be 
dead next year, and I must go up Killing- 
ton.” 

‘All right,” the Judge answered. ‘‘If 
the day is fine, and it will be, we will take 
an early start and drive up.” 

“But will it be safe?” I asked, looking 
dubiously at the light wagon and Susan. 
‘“‘There are no brakes on the wheels, the 
harness was not made for mountain driv- 
ing, and—do you suppose Susan is strong 
enough?” 

To make a long story short, no being on 
the face of the earth is so easMy convinced 
as a woman who wants to be, and I was 
soon satisfied on all points. Before I went 
to-bed that night I ran out ou the piazza 
for one more look at Killington, wondering 
if it were, indeed, possible I should climb 
its dizzy hight to-morrow. Wrapped inthe 
impenetrable purple of distance, it lifted its 
majestic head among the stars, and even as 
I gazed Jupiter rose slowly from behind its 
crest, hung above the summit for a moment 
like a great beacon-light, a watch-tower in 
the clouds, aud then began its glorious up- 
ward march. A little to the north, in the 
gap between Killington and Pico, Saturn 
was already blazing, like the sun in minia- 
ture, 

T had known and loved Killington for 
four-fifths of my life, and for twenty-two 
happy years I had dwelt in its very shadow. 
I knew every aspect of its chaugeful face— 
now veiled in languid purple shadows and 
soft. with rosy mists; now standing out 
clear, bold, rugged, and defiant against the 
stee]-blue sky of autumn; and now a daz- 
zling mass of snowy whiteness, shining afar 
in the winter sunshine. But through all 
these years the lofty peak had seemed as 
remote, as inaccessible as Chimborazo. It 
was emphatically so near and yet so far; 
for there was no road up the mountain, not 
even a well-defined bridle-path. Whoever 
made the ascent must go on foot through 
the unbroken forest, picking his way as 
best he might, until he reached the foot of 
the peak, nearly 4,000 feet above sea-level. 
From thence there was an almost perpen- 
dicular climb of five hundred feet up lichen- 
covered rocks, treacherous and slippery. 

Now and then some adventurous spirits 
among the young men, fired with a noble 
ambition to distinguish themselves, would 
don their oldest clothes, strap on their army 
blankets, shoulder their coffee-pots, and 
start for Killington. fount Killington the 
guide-books and geographies say. We say 
simply ‘‘ Killington,” as we say Shakes- 
peare. Titles belittle greatness. 

But to go back to the young men. Some- 
times they went up, and sometimes they did 
not, In a very few instances, won over 
by the entreaties of sisters, cousins, and 
sweethearts, they consented to burden 
themselves with the care of damsels in 
stout boots and short petticoats; but it was 
really a hazardous undertaking and the 
women who had accomplished it could be 
couuted on one’s fingers. Most of us could 
only look longingly up to the far blue 
peuk and sigh for the strength and the 
garments of our brothers or for the wings 
of a dove. 

At length, however, there came to our 
ears a delightful rumor. Uncle Sam 
himself had taken the matter in hand. 
There was to be a signal station on Killiug- 
ton! The United States Government 





(thanks to Old Probabilities and the ex- 
igences of the service) would, with the 
co-operation of our citizens, lay out a road 
to the summit. 

So it came to pass that in the Summer of 
1879 the tents of the surveying party set- 
led like a flock of white birds just below 
the crest of Killington. 

“Now,” I said, exultingly, ‘1 am going 
up. My time has come at last.” 

‘‘ Better wait awhile,” came the quiet 
answer. ‘The roadis not exactly a bou- 
levard yet. Are you much of a climber?” 

I hung my head and shamefacedly an- 
swered “‘ No!” §So another year passed be- 
fore that October night when the Judge 
electrified me with the announcement that 
**the Meyerhoffers were coming down on 
Monday.” 

“It is always cold on Killington,” said 
the Graduate, the next morning. ‘‘ The 
wind is like a tornado up there. So be sure 
to take wraps enough.” 

As he had been up several times before 
the Signal Service was thought of, he spoke 
as one having authority, and I obeyed, put- 
ting on extra flannels and filling the wagon 
with shawls and rugs. Suffice it to say that 
I disposed of those flannels at the earliest 
opportunity; but, for the benefit of those 
who may come after me, it may be well to 
state here that the weather was exception- 
ally warm, even for midsummer, and that, 
as a rule, it is ‘‘ always cold on Killington.” 
Soon after breakfast Susan appeared before 
the door with the light but strong open 
buggy; and the Judge and I (‘‘ we two and 
no more”) started on the roughest, wildest, 
hardest, most perpendicular, and most thor- 
oughly enjoyable drive it was ever our 
good fortune to take together. ‘The church- 
bells were ringing out as we passed through 
and beyond the village and pursued our 
winding way up toward the Notch; but 
no words can paint the grandeur and the 
beauty of the vast, silent temple into which 
we two had entered—a temple not made 
with hands, hung with colors softer, yet 
more vivid than ever came from the looms 
of Ispahan, carpeted with blending shades 
of greens and russets and mossy browns, 
and canopied by the blue, overarching sky. 

Susan trotted along briskly for awhile. 
Then the road began to grow rougher and 
steeper, and she looked round at her mas- 
ter inquiringly. 

‘* We must be almost at the Notch,” re- 
marked the Judge, atlength. ‘‘ This is not 
so bad, I’m sure. And the Colonel said we 
should find nothing on the road much 
worse than these steep pitches.” 

At the Notch we paused, for Susan’s 
sake and forour own. The lovely valley, 
dotted with villages, bright with autumnal 
coloring, and smiling in the golden sun- 
shine of a perfect October day, lay at our 
feet and stretched away to the north and 
south, while afar and near the mountains 
were around it as they ‘‘ were round about 
Jerusalem.” In the remote distance lay the 
cloudy Adirondacks, fading into the sky; 
but I looked up to the towering hights at 
my left band. 

‘Nothing worse than this? How are 
we to get up there, then, I should like to 
know?” 

Whether it was the rare perfection of the 
day itself—warm, soft, and balmy as June 
and a thousandfold richer; the unwonted 
sense of freedom; the Sabbath quiet that 
reigned everywhere; the holy purity in 
which the earth seemed wrapped as ina 
garment—I cannot say; but that ride is one 
never to be forgotten. The hills were high 
priests of God; clouds, shadows, trees, 
and rippling brooks his ministers. Slowly 
we climbed higher and higher, passing 
here and there comfortable farmhouses; 
log cabins, as quaint and primitive as any 
that our forefathers knew; and saw-mills, 
redolent with the pungent, balsamic breath 
of spruce and hemlock. Maples blazed on 
every side, birches flaunted themselves in 
cloth of gold, and the browns and russets of 
oaks and elms only intensified the wealth 
of color. The mountain ash was hung 
with scarlet berries, and the crimson torches 
of the sumach burned by the roadside. 
The air grew heavy with the odor of ferne 
and brakes—here green as in Summer; 
there blanched and pallid, where the early 
frosts had touched them. 

The Judge had been looking anxiously 
to right and to left for at least two miles. 


‘Strange that there is not a watering. 
trough to be found,” said he. ‘“‘ When we 
get to Brewer’s, Susan must have a drink.” 

“‘ Brewer’s” proved to be a brown, ram- 
bling old farmhouse, at the very end of the 
old road. From there the new road started 
and the real ascent of the mountain began. 
While the Judge was devoting himself to 
Susan, I sat in the wagon and conversed 
with a kindly-faced old man, in glean white 
shirt-sleeves. 

“Good many folks agoin’ up the moun- 
tain this year,” said he. ‘‘ Fust time you’ve 
ben up?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 
from bere to the peak?” 

“Wall, jest abaout three mile, if ’twas on 
level ground; but, you see, in them three 
mile you’ve got to climb up three thousand 
feet, which makes it considerable of a 
ways.” 

“ How is the road?” I asked. _ 

‘* Wall, fair to middlin’. Pretty fair, on 
the whole, considerin’ its a new mountain 
road. I took my women-folks up Friday.” 

“e Ah? ” 

“Yes, an’ one of ’em, my sister (she’s a 
cripple, you know), she was bound to go, 
an’ I was bound to have her; but ’twas con- 
siderable of a pull, you'd better believe, 
though she says she wouldn’t ha’ missed 
on’t for anything. The R.s, they went up 
a Friday, too. Maybe you know ’em?” 

Having been one of ‘‘ the R.s” as far back 
as I could remember, I assented. 

‘The General ’p’ his wife, they rode a- 
horseback ; ’n’ his mother’n’ hern they went 
in the spring wagon. They ain’t no use 
tryin’ to git over that road with a top 
kerridge. The old madam, she seemed to 
stand it fustrate; but ‘twas lucky for ’em 
’t | happened to be along, now I tell you. 
When we’d got nigh about half-way up, we 
come right smack onto a great tree t’ had 
blew down ’n’ laid plumb across the road. 
There wa’n’t no gettin’ raound it, 'n’ they 
had to set there a-waitin’ while [come clear 
back home for an ax. I had to cut down 
and haul it away before we coukd go on 
one peg.” 

‘‘ Wind blew some last night,” he added 
suggestively. 

But, consolg@ag myself with the reflection 
that lightning, etc., etc., I looked from the 
mountain to Susan and was silent. 

Suddenly, as the old man went on with 
his rambling talk about ‘‘the R.s,” a new 
thought struck him. 

“Oh!” he eaid. “ Why, be you Miss D.?” 
Vernacular for Mrs., O gentle reader. ‘*’N’s 
that the Judge?” ; 

What could I tell him but the solemn 
truth? 

‘“‘Why, I used to know you when you 
wa’n’t nothin’ but a slim slip of a girl,” 
suid he. ‘‘I worked for your father some, 
when he was a-buildio’ of the new marble 
mill—the fust one. But I shouldn’t ha’ 
known you from Adam. You've changed 
some considerable.” 

How I laughed, as I mentally contrasted 
my girlish ‘‘slimness” with my present 
matronly dignity. Thirty years, and to be 
told I had ‘‘ changed some considerable.” 

But, Susan’s thirst being assuaged, we left 
our friend to his reminiscences and drove 
on. The last words I heard were: 

“Yes, that was the Summer Melvin 
Gould was blowed up, when we was a-dig 
gin’ the flume!” ; 

Up—up—up—up—up! The road grew 
steeper and steeper! The lesser hills sank 
beneath us, and through gaps in the forest 
we looked down, down into seemingly 
fathomless abysses; but still Mount Pico, 
on the one hand, and Mount Shrewsbury, 
on the other, loomed up far above us, 
crowned with verdure to their rounded 
summits, 

«T think I'll get out and walk awhile,” 
said the Judge, looking anxiously at the 
traces; which he did, and walked all the 
rest of the way, riding up a perpendicular 
wall not being quite to his taste. I, how- 
ever, slipped forward on my knees, grasped 
the dasb-board, and thus rode in stale. 

But how sweet and still, how dewy and 
fresh it was! Every gnarled old tree-trunk 
was mantled in softest green; every dimple 
in the woods was clothed with velvet. 
Calm, benignant, tender, the grand old 
mountain welcomed us with smiles to its 
most secret fastnesses. I wondered if it 
were not glad, after all these years of lone- 
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ly waiting, that, at last, human love and 
human companionship had sought it out. 








Three miles? Twenty, rather, since 
leaving ‘‘ Brewer’s”; or so it seemed. And 
still Pico was above, and not below us, as I 
knew it must be before we reached the. 
Peak. 

“* Shall we ever get there?” I asked. 

“Look!” said the Judge. ‘We are 
above the hemlock line. ‘These are 
spruces.” 

Far below us we had left the last maples 
and birches flaming against the emerald 
background of the hemlocks; but every 
inch of space under the trees was covered 
with the thickest, softest tangle of baby 
ferns, and delicate mosses, and running 
vines, many of which were new to me. I 
do not remember hearing a bird-song that 
day, though now and then a bright wing 
flashed through the golden shadows. 

At length we were above the world. To 
right and to left of us, through the rifts in 
the trees, we saw nothing higher than we, 
save the sky itself. Around us were dark, 
weather beaten fir trees. We had passed 
the spruce line. 

‘“*We must be almost there,” the Judge 
remarked, removing his hat and wiping his 
flushed forehead. 

One more steep pitch, and we were at the 
small inn that nestles at the foot of the 
Peak. It is a quaint, primitive little affair 
and makes no pretensions to elegance. 
The small establishment is, indeed, the out- 
growth of a sort of shanty or camping- 
place put up two summers ago by Mr. 
Meyerhoffer, for the pleasure of himself 
and the dainty little lady, his wife. The 
attention of the traveling public was just 
being called to Mount Killington, and, as 
an accommodation to others, they some- 
what unexpectedly found themselves 
‘keeping tavern.” Last year this house 
was built, and very cozy and comfortable 
it is, with good beds, a good, plaiu table, 
and clean linen. How much care and 
painstaking this requires may be imagined 
when one remembers that every human 
necessity, save air, water, and firewood, 
must be brought *‘from below.” Even the 
milk comes from Brewer’s. But beside my 
plate, when we went to dinner, I found in 
a slender glass the most exquisite of tea- 
roses. It had bloomed that day, in the 
open air, on the top of Killington. 


We dined, and then, while the Judge 
delayed a little to look after Susan’s wel- 
fare, I started alone to go up the Peak. It 
was already too near sunset, with 500 feet of 
climbing in prospect. 

‘* Take this stuff and go slowly,” said our 
host, watching me from the door. 

As if anything without wiogs could go 
any other way! The Peak is simply an 
enormous, irregular pile of rocks, risiug 
almost perpendicularly from the small 
plateau at its base. Formerly whoever 
made the ascent had need to go almost on 
hands and knees; but the officers of the 
Signal Service gave the word of command, 
and by some sort of magic compelled a 
number of the smaller stones to arrange 
themselves into the semblance of a flight of 
rude steps, winding round the pyramid, so 
that now the summit can be reached with 
comparative ease. 

Only comparative, however. It can 
never become so easy as to be common- 
place or to lose its wild, romantic charm. 
Very slowly I made my way upward, “ un 
hasting, unresting,” and purposely avoided 
looking back or around until I bad made 
about half the distauce. Then I dropped 
on a flat stone, to take breath, and well- 
nigh lost it utterly, such was the sense of 
isolation, of dizzy hight, of inSnite space 
that overwhelmed me. The house was di- 
rectly beneath my feet, and I perched in 
mid-air above it, while near and afar, even 
to the wide horizon, rolled billow after bil- 
low, like the waves of the ocean. Not bil- 
lows of cloud, as you may suppose; but the 
everlasting hills themselves all tremulous 
with the purple and golden mists of sun- 
set. 

I steadied myself by clasping a jutting 
rock at my side, and by looking down on 
the firm, round head of Shrewsbury, and 
clung there till [saw the Judge pursuing 
his upward way, to join me. As I sat wait- 
ing, there was a burst of song far above me, 
from a party on the hight, almost startling 
in its clear distinctness. 
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We reached the summit at last—a bare, 
flat space, as large as a good-sized drawing- 
room; a windswept space, on which there 
is not a vestige of moss or lichen, not a 
particle of earth or earthiness. In the mid- 
die is the flag-staff erected by the Signal 
Corps, so well braced and protected that it 
has thus far defied the storms. 

On either side mountains on mountains, 
as far as the eye could reach. The valley 
of the Otter Creek seemed like a narrow 
ribbon, through which ran a thread of sil- 
ver. The sun was sinking slowly in the 
west, and we watched it silently, Human 
speech was an impertinence. Then the 
shadows fell rapidly, and the steep path to 
the house was to be retraced. 

There was a pleasant party in the little 
parlor of the inn that night, comparing ex- 
periences and examining treasures—fossil 
formations, curious fungous growths, and 
singular mosses; for on those weird fir 
trees, blown about by fierce northern 
blasts, there grows a long greenish-gray 
moss, strangely like that which streams 
from Southern oaks and trails like funereal 
banners by the rivers of Florida. 

Let me not forget to say that at the very 
foot of the Peak there gushes a spring of 
wonderfully pure, ice-cold water, the tem- 
perature and the flow of which never 
varies, Where does it come from? Mount 
Mansfield, seventy milesto the northward, 
js but a few feet higher than Killington, 
and there is no higher land in the state, or 
even in New England, if we except the 
White Mountains. Is the great Peak a hol- 
low cone, a vast reservoir of ice, laid up by 
the ages for our delectation? 


Before going to bed I went out alone 
into the darkness. How near the stars 
were! In the strange rarity of the atmo- 
sphere, they seemed almost within reach 
and their radiance was indescribable. The 
stillness was something to be felt. At that 
far hight there was not a sound or a foot- 
fall. Not a breath stirred the evergreen 
boughs; not a leaf rustled; not a twig 
snapped. It ‘was like being alone in the 
universe. 

Sleep seemed impossible in the weird, 
eerie silence of the early night. Then the 
wind rose. It wailed; it shuddered; it 
shrieked. The whole summit of the moun- 
tain seemed torock. There was a sound 
like pouring rain; but, when I drew aside 
the curtain at the foot of my bed, there tow- 
ered the majestic Peak, black and cold, 
against a sky studded thick with stars. 

At five o’clock the early birds were 
called to see the sunrise, and soon the 
house was filled with the sound of stifled 
laughter and muffled voices. I crept out 
of bed. 

‘“‘What now?” said the Judge, sleepily, 
for, tired and foot-sore, we had not meant to 
climb the Peak again; but suffice it to say 
we both “‘ repented and went,” leaving the 
house just as the first stars were paling. 

Were we paid for our trouble? Listen! 
The east was aflame with the glory of the 
dawn. On the west the huge, wedge- 
shaped shadow of Killington stretched on 
and on, till it touched the far horizon. The 
upper air was crystal clear, while low 
wreaths of vapor curled upward from the 
valleys. From north to south swept the 
broad Connecticut, a sheet of silver; and in 
the distance Lake Champlain stretched from 
Whitehall 180 miles to the northward. 
Lake George lay like a mist-wreath on the 
horizon. Lake Bomoseen, Pine Hill Pond, 
and others of lesser note flashed and 
sparkled at our feet. Rutland, Castleton, 
Pittsford, Woodstock, and a host of other 
villages were kindling their morning-fires 
as we gazeil. 

Far to the north, Mount Mansfield and 
Jay Peak rose up majestically, with banner- 
like clouds floating from their summits, 
exchanging signals with Mount Marcy and 
all the mighty monarchs of the Adiron- 
dacks. Near at hand, toward the east, the 
rounded dome of Ascutney looked like a 
hillock, while Mount Kearsarge loomed 
dimly beyond it, and, clasping hands, as it 
were, to complete the glorious circle, came 
proud Monadnock and old Greylock, Mount 
Anthony, Mount Equinox, and Mount 
Dorset. 

But while we held our breath on this 
Mount of Transfiguration the sun rose up, 
as out of the sea, lighting the whole east 
with a more than earthly glory; and lo! a 





great rose-tinted pearl hung high in the 
shining heavens. Mount Washington start- 
led us like a vision from the other world. 
What wonder that, with Peter of old, 
our hearts, if not our lips, cried out: 
‘Lord, it is good for us to be here!” 
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ALFRED Kappes (596 Broadway), known 
well to all readers of the best illustrated mag- 
azines as a vigorous draughtsman, who has 
the nervous, sharp, clearly defined manner of 
Darley, without the pettiness of that artist in 
matters of detail, who gives with quick pre- 
cision the salient points of a landscape ur 
group of figures, and leaves just enough to 
the spectator’s imagination. His work some- 
times shows marks of haste, but seldom’ lack 
of knowledge. His paintings are nearly al- 
ways interesting in choice of subject. Strong, 
but sometimes crude in color, he hasa keen 
conception and apt expression of humor, a 
clear vision for the picturesque in common 
life. He belongs to the most earnest line of 
tbe younger school and is one of the most in- 
dependent exponents of its principles. 

N. B. Kittell (837 Fourth Avenue) has done 


.praiseworthy work in genre and portraiture. 


A portrait by this artist in the late Academy 
Exhibition showed a studious seeking after 
truth in drawing, modeling, and color and a 
wholesome unwillingness to sacrifice an iota 
of truth to picturesque effect. 

Mary Kollock ( i West Fifty-seventh Street) 
has done much clever work in landscape and 
figure subjects. Her work in recent exhibi- 
tions gives emphasis to the fact, daily made 
more apparent, that we have in New York an 
earnest group of real artists among women, 
who are capable of work far beyond amateur- 
ship. There is refinement, subtle qualities of 
color, and full sympathy with Nature in all 
Miss Kollock’s work. 

The picture exhabited by Mary Karysal in 
1880 was of such qualityin color as to make 
the absence of her name in recent exhibitions 
something to be regretted. The name of 
Marie Kreisler is also missed from this year’s 
catalogues, and the admirers of her two grace- 
ful groups of roses in the Academy of last 
year have to content themselves wita nothing 
more tangible than the fragrant memory of 
those pretty and otherwise weritorious pic- 
tures. 

Benjamin Lander (14 Jobn Street), whose 
work bas been most promising for qualities of 
simplicity and earnestness, added greatly to 
bis reputation by his bit of New Jersey land- 
scape in the late Academy. He is a painstak- 
ing worker, with something of that sixth sense 
which enables naturally endowed artists to see 
picturesque effects without going far beyond 
their own doors. 

Uliver I. Lay, A. N. A. (52 East Twenty- 
third Street), is by no means a prolific artist. 
He evidently works slowly, and bis pictures 
show something of the indecision of one who 
is feeling his way. ‘‘ He has,’’ says Mr. Ben- 
jamin, “‘ executed some thoughtful and refined 
in-door scenes, which show a thorough appre- 
ciation of the fact that art, for itself alone, is 
the only aim the true artist should pursue.”’ 
Mr. Lays has been a student of the Academy 
and-of the Cooper Institute School. He has 
painted many portraits that have been faithful 
likenesses, done after the manner of Thomas 
Hicks, whose pupil he was at one time. He is 
clever in the management of accessories, and 
his pictures are interesting, though somewhat 
conventional in purely technical qualities. 

Sheldon Leavitt (788 Broadway) bas found 
many of his best subjects in the pretty mem- 
ories of child-life. With the moods of childhood 
he evidently has a keen sympathy. His pic- 
tures are generally better in conception than 
in execution. They attract attention rather for 
the subject itself than for its treatment. 

Thomas Le Clear, N. A. (1271 Broadway), is a 
native of Owego, N. Y. Like Benjamin West, 
he was a precocious child, astonishing his 
neighbors while yet in his teens by ideal 
heads, painted on rough boards. He begun at 
an early age to sell his pictures, and his works 
have found a ready market from that time. 
He has painted portraits of many men of note. 
Judging of those we have seen, he took leave 
of all qualities of ideality with those first ef- 
forts already mentioned. His late works are 
certainly extremely realistic intreatment. It 
is true, as some critic has said of this artist, 
that there isa ‘‘sense of oneness”’ in his pic- 


tures. They never vary from the methods of | 


Le Clear. Some people would call this man- 
nerism. His best work is the portrait of Wil- 
liam Page, in the Corcoran Art Gallery, at 
Washington. One of his worst, the portrait of 
Sanford R. Gifford, in the last Academy Ex- 
hibition: Mr. Le Clear’slandecapes are severe- 
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ly imitative, not wanting in a certain Chinese 
fidelity of detail. 

Adam Lehr (403 West Twenty-third Street) 
paints dead game sufficiently well to warrant 
him in making it a specialty ; but, as the best 
taste is at variance with the idea of hanging 
dead animals of any kind on the walls of dwell. 
ings, Mr. Lehr might turn his talents to better 
account by choosing another class of subjects. 


Henry A. Loop, N. A. (142 East Eighteenth 
Street), was born in Hillsdale, N. Y., in 1831. 
At the age of nineteen he came to New York 
City, and studied with Henry Peters Gray. He 
afterward went abroad, studied with Couture 
and in the galleries of Rome, Venice, and 
Florence. He became an academician in 1861. 
His portraits anf ideal heads have been marked 
by excellent color qualities, and the faithful 
drawing that earnest students are almost sure 
to bring from the atelier of Couture. They 
are, however, often weak in chiaro-oscuro and 
composition. His picture ‘‘ Undine”’ is a lovely 
dream of a fair woman. His “Echo” had a 
certain ethereal and luminous quality of color, 
that made it fascinating, to say the least of it. 
Mr. Loop’s landscapes are by no means equal 
to his figures. His ‘‘Glimpse of St. George’’ 
was a misnomer, since all the interest of the 
picture was centered in the pretty girl who 
sat in the doorway, and the spectator grudged 
even so much as a glimpse at the mirror-like, 
not water-like, lake beyond. Mrs. Loop, the 
accomplished wife of this artist, shows work 
strong in the very qualities where her hus- 
band’s work is weak. Her portraits (and she 
excels in portraiture) have been good enough 
to win the favor of even so exacting and hon- 
est a critic as Clarence Cook, who, as long ago 
as 1874, said of her: 


‘* We have not many better portrait painters 
than this lady in our eountry. ‘ Mrs, 
~— & picture is an honest, unpretending 
work, well drawn, naturaHy posed, and clear- 
ly, solidly colored. There is not a trace of 
affectation about it. The artistic effects are 

roduced in the most straightforward way. 

he weak point is the eyes, which, to our 
thinking, want lighting up a little. They are 
good in color and expression, but not liquid 
enough.”’ 
This was all true of the picture indicated, and 
will do well for a general comment on Mrs, 
Loop’s work. This lady is one of the very few 
to whom the Academy has opened ite doors 
and her election as an associate is one of the 
few just things that that august body has re- 
corded of itself. Her “‘ Happy Thoughts,” in 
the late Academy, represented a nice child, in 
an easy attitude, with just the qualities of 
color and absence of conventional treatment 
that go to make a child picture valuable both 
as a likeness and a work of art. 

A. Inez Ludlow (40 East Twenty-third Street) 
has done good decorative work in pictures of 
fruit and flowers. Her work in this depart- 
ment of art shows qualities that are promising 
of success when she shall choose to undertake 
other and higher-class subjects. 

M. M. Luther (40 East Twenty-third Street) 
is one of the few artists who has painted por- 
traits on China that have been worth the firing. 
As a rule, such work is hard, conventional | 
very brushy, and as cold as the glaze above it. 
The work of this artist is in most respects an 
exception to this rule. 

Joseph Lyman, Jr. (51 West Tenth Street), 
has fairly won an excellent reputation for his 
landecapes and seashore scenes. He well 
understands the grandeur of rock forms and 
knows how to paint them strongly. His 
* Percé Rock,” lifting its head above the 
ceaseless waters of the beach, was magnificent, 
There was in it the majesty of the everlasting 
hills. There were no trifling details to detract 
from the impression of grandeur. It was at 
once a study and a picture. The cold; lumin- 
ous atmospbere of clear weather above the 
sea is one of the things that Mr. Lyman gets 
into bis pictures with unerring fidelity. His 
landscapes are also faithful, but evidently not 
so carefully considered as his seashore effects, 
Mr. Lyman is one of the few artists who 
understand the place of the cool grays in 
Nature’s scheme of color. In his pictures 
they subdue and harmonize all things, without 
giving the impression of a more or less dense 
fog. Im all Mr. Lyman’s work there is an 
intease loyalty to Nature, combined with a 
proper regard for the demands and limitations 
of art. 

Constant Mayer, A. N. A. (1298 Broadway), 
can hardly be reckoned with the New York 
artists, since he is by birth and education a 
Frenchman and has attained his highest hon. 
ors abroad. He is one who tells pretty stories 
in his pictures. His coloring is generally 
striking, but not always natural. His draw- 
ing is the weakest point in his pictures. There 
is in all bis work a certain sentimentality, that 
appeals strongly to the popular mind. Mr. 
Mayer has lived in New York since 1857. He 
has received many honors from his own coun- 
try and his work may frequently be found in 
the Paris Salon, marked “‘Hors concours.” Mr. 
Mayer’s best-known works in America are 
«The Song of the Shirt,” ‘Maud Miiller,” 
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and “ Consolation.”? His best picture is, per- 
haps, his ‘‘ Orphan’s Hymn.” ; 

W. 8. Macy (52 East Twenty-third Street), 
once a pupil of Velten, an excellent master of 
the Munich School, has exhibited much good 
work in landscape art. Wintry scenes come 
from his brush with all the feeling of chill 
desolateness that properly belong to them. 
His “‘ Sand-Dunes of Naushon,”’ lately shown, 
was a remarkably straightforward piece of 
painting. All his landscapes are examples of 
the imaginative or, rather, suggestive treat- 
ment which can clothe even the severer moods 
of Nature with beauty. 

Miss C. L. Mann (48 East Twenty-sixth St.) 
gives us an example of good natural abilities, 
persistently trained in one direction. She is 
simply a colorist; but there is good exough 
drawing in her pictures to show that she might 
succeed in that direction, if she had au inclina- 
tion to put herself under proper discipline. 
Her “Study of Color’’ in the Academy was 
extremely pleasing. Many less finished studies 
were called pictures in the catalogue. 

F. F. Martinez (58 West Fifty-seventh St.) is 
certainly a clever artist, but has some things 
to learn before he can be reckoned with the 
positively great artistsof the country. He has 
exhibited no better picture than his “ Hop 
Pickers,’ in the Academy Exhibition of this 
year—a bright, sunny, busy scene, with a band 
of workers picturesquely grouped and full of 
life and motion. Pitched on a high key of 
color, it seemed to lack harmony ; and, in the 
artist’s efforts fdr strong modeling and color 
contrasts, he bas made his picture somewhat 
spotty. The strongest color need never be 
crude ; the highest lights need never be chalky. 
There is a lack of texture in all of this artist’s 
work. His subjects are generally interesting, 
always full of life ; his compositions well bal- 
anced and picturesque ; and, though there are 
certain invariable qualities of technique always 
present in. his work, he is so skillful in their 
variation and adaptation that he can hardly be 
called a ‘‘ mannerist,’? as the word is used in 
its technica) sense. 





Sanitary. 


TRICHINOSIS. 





THe interest which attaches to the diseases 
of animals has been greatly increased by some 
recent events. Comparative studies as to the 
causes of disease, and especially of epidemics, 
have shown that, in investigating the diseases of 
other animals, we have the highest promise of 
discovering more about the diseases of men 
and the means by which they are to be limited. 
There is a comparative pathology, as well asa 
comparative anatomy and physiology, and by 
its study we are to receive great aid in all that 
relates to the human being. 

But when such 4 disease as trichinosis occurs, 
we are directly forced toinvestigation, because 
of the active and serioug impartation of dis- 
ease. To find that a worm concealed in our 
food can get into the human system and breed 
its thousands and tens of thousands of prog- 
eny, and that these find their way into every 
muscle and fiber and consume the higher life, is, 
indeed, a most serious catastrophe. No wonder 
that we are not content to rest until all the nat- 
ural history of the viper is known, the circum- 
stances under which it develops, and the means 
to be used to prevent ingress and incubation. 
Ic is all the more serious since the idea has been 
insisted upon that American meat is the select 
abode of these mighty enemies, and the com- 
mercial world has tecome agitated over the 
trade iv one of its most important commodi- 
ties. The Trichina spiralis is not a new dis- 
covery. Hodgkin and Hilton, so early as 1828 
and 1833, describe calcified trichinw capsules. 
Sir James Paget in 1834 was the first to see 
the parasite coiled up in its capsule. Mr. War- 
mold, who was with him in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in 1835, gave a specimen to Professor 
Owen, who described it and gave it ite present. 
name. It was by 1850 viewed as the most 
dangerous of all parasites. ‘‘ The trichina, as 
found in the muscles, is the larve of the 
Trichina spiralis, and, in order that it may be- 
come a fully developed animal, capable of pro- 
ducing its kind, must be swallowed by some 
otber animal. This, as Trichina spiralis, con- 
tained in the meat is swallowed by man.” In 
ten days, more or less, its larve are hatched in 
tle intestinal canal by the thousand, and be- 
gin their rapid migration into the muscles. In 
Dr. Dickinson’s case, one of the first in En- 
gland, one ounce of muscle contained 85,000 
trichine. It is easy to see how by such a rapid 
invasion great constitutional disturbance and 
local irritation and pain in the muscles is pro- 
duced, and how, where the original number of 
trichingw has been large or the product exten- 
sive, the higher life succumbs to the quantity 
of the lower life. 

The origin and distribution of this nemotode, 
or worm, is still discuseed. “It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the muscle triching is 
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found only in the muscles of the warm-blooded 
animals and is mo#tly limited to the car- 
nivora.”” The cat is one of its natural abiding- 
places. It is so common in rats as to have 
given large credence tothe idea that this is 
the original “host.” Its existence has been 
shown in dogs, geese, foxes, and horses. 
In Saxony one-half of the rats from flayers 
contain trichine and about twenty per cent. 
of all others. The flayers get their supply 
mostly from butchers or offal establishments. 
Gerlach (1875) gives a table showing that 664 
trichinosed hogs have been found in eleven 
years, principally in Germany. It is here, too, 
that most of the cases that have occurred in 
man are recorded. ‘Reinhard (1877) gives 
the number of cases in Saxony at 1,267 
for sixteen years (1860—1875), and thinks 
many trichinosed hogs are consumed with- 
out producing the disease.” In England 


thirty or forty cases had been found 
post morlem; but no case of trichinosis 
had been recognized during life until 


the report of Dickinson’s case, in 1871. In 
the whole of Prussia, in 1876 and 1877, 1,501 
trichinosed hogs were found. The disease in 
this country was found out of all proportion 
fo hogs from two Indiana counties, which re- 
ceived large quantities of offal from Cincinnati 
and fed it to hogs. The German epidemics 
are mostly traced to fresb-killed German pork. 
The attempt to make the trichine a specialty 
of American pork is a failure. ‘They have 
been found in all countries where search has 
been made for them,’’ They are among the 
penalties which Nature has instituted for ar- 
resting the tendency to feed animals upon im- 
proper food, and so deteriorate both the animals 
and mankind. It is useless, too, to attempt to 
give up the use of pork because trichine have 
been found. The first thing is to understand 
that the hog is a cleanly animal, and must be 
treated like an original hog, and not like the 
hog which man has attempted to make him. 
He is not the offecouring of the earth or the 
scavenger thereof. If we will closely watch 
for the disease and treat the pig as he deserves, 
we will have that good pork which is so 
healthy and eo much a staple food with the 
working-clusses. There are, again, two com- 
forts as topork. Trichine lose their powe: 
to infect after the meat bas been properly 
cured, The tendency has been too much to cure 
meat by outside drying and sealing of the sur- 
face, instead of by penetrating antiseptics. 
“ Virchow deplores the modern dishonest way 
of sprinkling hams, bacon, etc. with creosote, 
or pyroligneous acid, instead of curing them 
after the old-fashioned method of smoking.”’ 
It is said salt does not penetrate pork from 
hogs fed in distilleries, because the meat is 
softer; but our sovereiga protection is in that 
“the vital substance of trichine succumbs to 
heat that coagulates albumen and boils water. 
With thorough salting and smoking, and atill 
more with thorough cooking, we are safe from 
the parasite. We shall still expect to send 
as good pork abroad as is raised in Great 
Britain or on the Continent. We shall seek to 
avoid the disease by the most careful study of 
it and by better care of the animal, and shall 
continue to boil and fry, so that the lurking 
possibility of a trichina shall not survive. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A WILL. 





CAREFUL research for the simplest will ever 
sustained as eufliclent has brought none to 
light briefer than the following: 

“New ORLEANS, Sept. 15th, 1859, 

**Mrs. Sophie Loper is my heiress. 

“G. EMRENBERG.”’ 

This was inareal case admitted as a will. 
True, there were no witnesses ; but the law of 
the state (Louisiana) allowed a will wholly in 
the handwriting of the maker to be received 
without witnesses, his autograph being 
deemed proof that he intended the contents. 
It ia also true that there was a lawsuit; and 
Mrs. Loper might perbaps have failed to re- 
ceive the bequest if there had not been other 
memoranda, which the court said removed 
any doubt whether Ehrenberg considered that 
he was making a will. The judges thought 
that the words “is my heiress” fairly showed 
a desire that Mrs. Loper should have the 
writer’s property after his death. This is the 
essential element of a will—a deliberate intent 
to dispose of one’s property after death. 

For all practical purposes it may be said 
that a will must be a written instrument. The 
privilege of making a will by word of mouth 
(a nuncupative will, as it is called) is by most 
of the states accorded only to soldiers in 
actual military service and mariners at sea. 
It may be safely said that such a will, asa fa- 
miliar story narrates, was made by a moribund 
hostler, with chalk upon the stable-door, 
would not be admitted to probate. Law books 
take the trouble to say that a will may be in 
print, or way be written with lead-pencil ; 








but that one written ona slate cannot be re- 
ceived. These are niceties of no importance. 

Disposal of property is the chief purpose; 
yet it would be speaking too ‘strongly to say 
that, unless property is given, a paper cannot be 
a will, for there are supposable cases of a mere 
appointment of an executor or guardian, or of an 
exercise of what lawyers call ‘‘a power,” and 
wills often contain an expression of views and 
wishes unconnected with disposal of property. 
The testator gives general advice or states 
what he hopes his family may do in their 
future years. If Abraham Lincoln had re- 
tained his faculties during the night when he 
lay dying, and had desired to give counsel to 
the country in a very impressive form, he 
might have embodied his advice,or wishes as 
to the administration of the Government in bis 
will, and there is no doubt that “Lincoln's 
Will” might have held a place in political lit- 
erature, like that of ‘‘ Washington’s Farewell 
Address.” Wills somewhat of this sort have 
been made by dying statesmen, Individuals 
ofien express wishes as to place of burial, ed- 
ucation of children, residence of family ; but 
it is not useful, in the legal point of view, to 
incorporate requests or suggestions unless 
some gift of property {s conditioned on obedi- 
ence. If one is ina situation to say “I give 
such apd such property to X Y Z, on condi- 
tion that he does so- and so,’’ the proper place 
for his request is in his will. Unless some 
condition of this sort is to be imposed, his 
desires will be equally obligatory if couched 
in asimple letter or memorandum. The im- 
portance of observing the formalities of will- 
making consists in there being property to be 
given. 

There must be, then, written directions dis- 
posing of property after death. It is, lastly, 
necessary that the paper should express this as 
® deliberate, fully-formed purpose of the 
writer. No particular form of words is re- 
quired by the general law; but the will must 
disclose a decisive intent to make a_ will. 
After the death of a Maryland man, his family 
found in his safe a paper entitled ** What I owen 
is as follows.” Then followed a curiously 
misspelled list of assets: ‘* Brick house on the 
publick, 34 shears Waynsborro Turnpik Com- 
pany,’’ and like items. Jumbled with these 
were what seemed meant for bequests : ‘‘ Sarah 
Swartzwelder of Cuberlend, Myland, bother 
Isaac’s widdow one thousand or perhaps tu 
thousand dollars.” ‘* My houses to be sold 
and the proceads paid over to the respictive par- 
ties named in my will, perhaps J. W., if he gits 
dukg licker.” What think you, reader, was the 
defect for which this was rejected? The bad 
spelling ? No. Lack of formal execution? The 
paper was written and signed by the maker 
and no objection was made to want of wit- 
nesses. The fault found was that it did not 
appear, when all the circumstances were con- 
sidered, that the man intended the paper to 
stand as acomplete will. It might be only a 
memorandum of a will which he meditated. 
Very informal papers have been recelved in 
states where the Jaws are not stringent on the 
subject, provided the complete intent to make 
a will has been clearly shown. Not so where 
the purpose may have been something differ- 
ent than to make a testamentary disposition. 

Often a man unwilling to make a will bas 
endeavored to accomplish the same objects by 
a paper of different nature. Suppose one 
wishing to give a farm at his death, but not 
before, and disliking to make a formal will, 
prepares and signs a deed conveying the land 
but keeps it in his own possession. If, just 
before his deatb, he should deliver the deed to 
the person he intends to benefit, his intention 
will take effect ; but if not—if the paper should 
be found in bis desk or safe after his decease— 
the courts would be likely to pronounce it a 
nullity. Not a will, because drawn as a deed; 
and not a deed, because never delivered. 

There lived some twenty-five years ago in 
New York City a merchant, widely known and 
still well remembered for his wealth and lib- 
erality, named Anson G. Phelps. He made a 
careful and elaborate will in due season. A 
few days before his death he became desirous 
to make an additional gift for foreign mis- 
sions; and, to avoid making a codicil, which 
was the proper course, he signed a note for 
$100,000, payable to his son’s order, and gave 
it to the son, with a letter asking him to apply 
it to missionary purposes which he specified. 
To him, a merchant, this seemed a natural 
unobjectionable mode; but, after his death, 
the executors doubted whether they could 
pay the note, and the court said that they 
could not. It was void for want of consider- 
ation. ‘I promise to pay” is not obligatory 
unless there is “‘ value received.”” He should 
have given the money by will. 

In former years it was customary to use a 
solemn heading, like this: 


‘‘In the name of God, amen. I, A B, being 
of firm health, but mindful of the uncertainty 
of life (or, being sick and weak in body, but 
of sound and disposing mind and memory), 
do make this my last will,’ ete. 


Many persons cherish this title. Indeed, 





commencements much more devotional have 
been common, When Mr. Webster, in his 
last sickness, gave directions to Mr. Curtis 
for drawing bis will, he said that he had 
always liked the old-fashioned way of com- 
mencing such instruments with religious ex- 
pressions and with a recognition of one’s de- 
pendence on God. “Follow the old forms,”’ 
he said, ‘and do not let me go out of the 
world without acknowledging my Maker.”’ 

But this is a question of religiou8 feeling or 
literary taste. No such form is necessary. 
To evince that the paper is a will is sufficient. 
Modern views are adverse to prolixity in law 
documents, and simple headings, like the fol- 
lowing, are now recommended in approved 
books: ‘ 

‘The will of A B, of the town of,” ete. 


“ay ,A B, of, ete., declare this to be my last 


Biblical Research, 


Two new Phenician inscriptions have 
lately turned up. One belonged to a small 
collection of antiquities possessed by a gentle- 
man who lived in Berwickshire, and is now in 
the hands of the proprietor of the Abbey Ho- 
tel, at Melrose. The stone is 9inches in hight 
by 43 fm breadth and has an inscription of 
three lines, above which is an uplifted hand, 
in token of offering. Professor Wright trans- 
lates the inscription: ‘‘To the lady (or god- 
dess) Tanith, the face of Ba'al, and to the 
lord, and to Ba’al Hamman; which vowed 
Yithnath, the daughter of Hanniba’al the son 
of . . .” Theepithet HammAn is explained 
by the khammdnim of the O. T. (Lev. xxvi, 30; 
Is. xvii, 8; xxvii, 9; Ezek. vi, 4, 6; II Chr. 
xiv,4; xxxiv, 4), where we should translate 
“images of the sun-god ’’—i. ¢., Ba’al Kham- 
mdn, “ the lord of heat.”” The second inscrip- 
tion has been found at Larnaka, in Cyprus, on 
the site of the ancient Kition, and is, unfor- 
tunately, only a fragment. Professor Wright 
reads it as follows: ‘‘On the day 20 of the 
month of Zebakh-m ... m,intheyear2.... 
erected Abd-Osir the son of Bodo (?) the son 
of Yak(unsbalom) . - Bodo (?) to his 
Lady, the mother (?) Asherath . .” The in- 
scription contains the name of a month of the 
Pheenician calendar, hitherto unknown to us, 
whieh begins with Zebabh, “sacrifice.” But 
the most important part of the inscription is 
the mention of the goddess Asherath, Ash- 
erah in Hebrew, hitherto known to us only 
from the O. T., where the A. V. mistranslates 
“grove.”” Asherah, or Asherath, was a differ- 
ent deity from Asbtoreth, or Astarte, and 
was the goddess of fertility, symbolized 
by an upright cone or a trunk of a 
tree stripped of its leaves. Asherat has 
been supposed to have been a goddess of the 
Southern Canaanites, rather than of the Pheeni 
cians ; but this inscription shows that she was 
worshiped by the Phenicians as well. M. 
Pierides reads amat, ‘‘mother,’’ before the name 
of the goddess, and compares another inscrip- 
tion found at Kition, which mentions Bodo, 
the priest of Resheph-kheby, the son of 
Yakunshalom, the son of Eshmun-adon. As 
the latter inscription was dedicated in the 21st 
year of the reign of Pumaiyathon, or Pygmalion, 
ip the 4th century B. C., the new text is prob- 
ably a few years later. Another Phenician 
inscription had been discovered on a marble 
stelé by Mr. Cobham, the commissioner of 
Larnaka, while constructing a road there, 
toward the end of last year. This is trans- 
lated by Dr. Schroder: ‘‘This monument 
Sardal, son of Abd-Melkarth, son of Reshephb- 
yathon, interpreter of the envoys (erected) to 
Eshmun Adoni.” Professor Wright prefers to 
render “ interpreter of the two thrones ’’—i. ¢., 
the Persian and Phentko-Cyprian courts. 
Adoni probably rather goes with Sardal, form- 
ing the compound name Adoni-Sardal, than is 
an epithet of the god Eshmun. In these 
Pheenician inscriptions nboo, with the femi- 
nine suffix, is used to denote the statue of a 
woman, while $yp denotes the statue of a 
man. 


...-A work published by M. Pauthier, in 
1859, entitled ‘‘ Relations politiques de la Chine 
avec les puissances occidentales,”’ contains a curi- 
ous statement which has generally been over- 
looked. According to M. Pautbier, the Chi- 
nese annals assert that in the year B. C. 2353 
an ambassador arrived by sea from a distant 
country, bringing with him “a divine tortoise 
a thousand years old, on the back of which was 
an inscription in strange characters, like tad- 
poles, comprising the history of the world 
from its origin.’”” A second embassy from the 
same country arrived in B. C. 1110, and the 
envoys occupied a whole year in returning to 
their own land in the far west. They were 
dressed in “long-trailing robes,’ and could 
not, therefore, have been natives of the trop- 
ical countries south of China. The “tad- 








pole’’ characters, as M. Pauthier says, at once 
suggest cuneiform writing, and he is accord- 
ingly inclined to see in the ambassadors Assy- 


rians or, rather, Babylonians. Unfortunate 
ly, however, M. Pauthier’s author'ty as a 
Chinese scholar is not very great. 


-»+-Prof. Robertson Smith, in the notes ap- 
pended to his recent book, ‘‘ The Old Testament 
inthe Jewish Church,” has put forward a new 
theory as to the original meaning of the name 
Yahveh (Jehovah). He connects it with the 
root Advdh, “to fall,’’ as in Job. xxxvii, 6, so 
that it would signify “‘he who causes (rain or 
lightning) to fall (upon the earth).’? The deri- 
vation assigned to it in Exod. iii, 14 he be- 
lieves to be a play upon words, He further 
explains the other old name, Shaddai, trans- 
lated ‘ Almighty” in the A. V., as an intens- 
ive from >, Aram. x iw, eshad, Arab. 
Shada, “to pour forth’; hence the name, 
«which from its form is probably of Aramaic 
origin, will mean the god who gives rain, 
Compare the familiar fact that even under the 
Mohammedan Empire land watered by the 
rain from Heaven is named bal.” The tradf- 
tional explanation of the name among the 
Jews is not “almighty,” but “sufficient,” 
the word being supposed to come from the 
relative y and 4, 


Science. 


Tne United States Government is very gen- 
erous in its publication of valuable works of 
original scientific research. One of the most 
valuable published for years is Professor O. 
C. Marsh’s “‘ Odontornithes: A Monograph on 
the Extinct Toothed Birds of North America.” 
It isa fine quarto volume, belonging to Clar- 
ence King’s series of ‘‘ Reports of the United 
States Geological Exploration,” and is fl- 
lustrated with thirty-four large folded plates 
and forty woodcuts. Professor Marsh and the 
parties sent out by him have discovered twelve 
kinds of toothed birds In the Chalk of Kansas 
and Texas, besides eight others found in the 
Chalk greensand of New Jersey. They belong 
to two very distinct families, of which Pro- 
fessor Marsh makes Hesperornis and Ichthy- 
ornis the types. The birds of the Hesperornis 
type are very large swimming birds, without 
wings, and with teeth in grooves. The Ichthy- 
ornis was much smaller, had great powers of 
flight, and its teeth in sockets. There is a 
third type, the Archeopteryx of the European 
Jurassic, which is even more curious, and 
in some points more reptile-like and gen- 
eralized, as it has a long tail and full 
metacarpals. No Triassic birds have yet been 
discovered; but the earliest ancestral type 
probably had teeth in grooves, biconcave 
vertebrae, free carpal and tarsal bones, 
sternum without a keel, sacrum of two ver- 
tebre, bones of pelvis separate, tail longer 
than body, four toes directed forwerd, and ru- 
dimentary or imperfect feathers. The power 
of flight probably originated among arboreal 
forms of reptilian birds, while with the devel- 
opment of feathers came greater warmth of 
blood and greater activity. The Mesozoic 
time was very rich in bird forms, and Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock may not have been so 
far out of the way in insisting that his 
famous bird-tracks were made by birds. This 
volume was printed more than a year ago, and 
we wish that the latest discovered specimen 
of Archeopteryx could have been fully de- 
scribed and included. Perhaps that would be 
too much to ask of a Government report of 
American geology. The plates are extremely 
fine and it would not be difficult from them to 
reconstruct the bones figured. The specimens 
figured are Hesperornis regalis (every bone sep. 
arately and in different positions), Ichthyornis 
dispar, 1. victor, I. tener, I. validus, and Aputor- 
nisceler, As there are fourteen other kinds of 
American toothed birds, and as these are not 
figured or described by Professor Marsh, this 
monograph must be complemented with his 
accounts of them published elsewhere. 





...-It bas been accepted as among the cer- 
tainties of a very uncertain mass of observa- 
tions, that fertilization in flowers is accom- 
plished through the formation of a tube which 
is projected from the pollen-grain on the naked 
apex of the stigma, through the long style to 
the ovarium, where each ovule is made fertile 
only by actual contact with the contents of the 
pollen-tube. Though the eminent men who 
insist that they have actually seen this tubu- 
lar production reaching the ovule, by the aid 
of the microscope, are numerous and trust- 
worthy, there have not been wanting facts 
which required explanations which under this 
theory have never been explained, some of 
which have from time to time been stated in 
these columns. For instance, a tube could 
not well be formed without material, and the 
material required by a pollen-grain to make a 
tube which should descend the very long silk- 
like pistil in an Indian-corn flower must be 
enormously more than it would seem possible 
for the pollen grain to command, unless by the 
aid of some law as yetutterly unknown. Now, 





however, Mr. J. Kruttschnitt, of New Orleans, 
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who is vouched for as one of the mc’ careful 
and best microsconists in the country, comes 
forward and asserts that the production of 
pollen-tubes to an extent to reach the ovary is 
a myth. In 500 ca:es which he has prepared 
for examination there is no case of a pollen- 
tube reaching to anywhere near the ovules. It 
will take some more observations to overturn 
a belief so general as that in the actual contact 
of the pollen-tube with the ovules. If Mr. 
Kruttschnitt is found to be correct in bis be- 
lief, we shall be no wiser as to how the ovule 
is fertilized by the pollen-grain.than how the 
young cell in the trunk of the tree receives its 
carbon from the leaf. 


....Lamarck, over a hundred years ago, dis- 
covered that plants generated increased heat 
in their buds when flowering. Very few ad- 
ditional observations have been made since his 
time, and almost no use made of the facts in 
philosophical deductions; but attention has 
been again drawn to the interesting fact and 
new and valuable observations made and re- 
corded. A recent contribution is by Mr. 
‘Geo. Nicholson, of the Kew Herbarium. An 
ivory-nut palm (Phytelephas macrocarpa) was 
‘flowering in an atmosphere of 68°. A ther- 
mometer thrust in the center of the cream- 
-colored infloresence indicated 92°. The next 
day, at the same time, noon, the atmosphere 
was 72°; but the temperature within the 
mass of flowers was just as the day before, 
‘92°. There is no doubt, from this recurrence 
of figures (92° under varying external condi- 
‘tions), that this high degree of heat is the norm- 
al condition of the flowers of this palm when 
opening. We begin to understand by such 
facts as these the use of floral envelopes. Pro- 
tection from the weather or attraction to in- 
sects make up about all the use so far sug- 
gested; but itis apparent that these are only 
parts of the great work they have todo. They 
have to keep in the increased heat, as well as 
‘to keep out the cold. 


-seeIn alittle book entitled “The Evola- 
‘tionist at Large,’ Mr. Grant Allen, well known 
for his essays on general evolution and their 
pleasant readable atyle, has reprinted twenty- 
two short articles contributed to a London 
‘paper. The author’s texts are such themes 
asa troop of ants, the skeleton of a bird, a 
wild strawberry, a masterless dog, or the 
‘blue mud" of the Dorsetshire Coast. From 
the object of the discourse he draws the 
read . pew and unexpected relations 
n mbject of Nature and 
ce “to some wide- 
nd to the philosophy 
point of view of 


....It has long been a matter of observation 
‘that in a Geissler tube the positive and neg- 
ative electrodes appear very differently. 
Ruhimann and Wiedemann have attributed the 
difference to the action of a layer of con- 
flensed gas, and have supposed that different 
gases might produce different phenomena, 
Holtz has recently tried experiments with 
‘electrodes covered with silk, and was able in 
‘some instances almost to obliterate the polar 
difference, thus partially, at least, confirming 
‘the idea. 





Levsonatities. 


Nearry all of the Southern senators are 
In comfortable circumstances and many of 
them wealthy. Senator Brown, of Georgia, 
who leads, is estimated to be worth two mil- 
lion, and his colleague, Senator Hill, about a 
quarter of that sum. Senator Mahone is 
worth at least $500,000 and is adding more to 
his possessions. Senators Hampton and But- 
ler, of South Carolina, are moderately well off, 
as are Ransom and Vance, of North Carolina. 
Senator Lamar is declared to be a poor busi- 
ness man and to care little for the accumula- 
tion of wealth. His colleague, Mr. George, 
the successor to Senator Bruce, owns a num- 
ber of plantations, which yield him about $20,_ 
000 a year. Senator Beck, of Kentucky, is on 
the high road to great wealth, on account of a 
certain fortunate land speculation. The re- 
mainder, as a rule, have other sources of in- 
come apart from their salaries, and, in conse- 
quence, are comfortably situated. 





--.-It 1s doubtful if the Philadelphians will 
be able to carry out their cherished design of 
transporting the remains of William Penn to 
their city for interment in the new municipal 
building. The English members of the Penn 
family refuse their assent, and the bones of 
the great Quaker will probably continue to 
repose in the obscure graveyard of the Friends 
m Buckiughamshire, England, where they 
were first buried. The recent discussion as to 
the seiection of a proper person to accom- 
pany the remains, in case the project was suc- 
cessful, revealed the fact that there are four 
lineal descendants of William Penn now living 
in this country—Dr, Penn Gaskell Skilleon, 
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who still receives an income from the Pern 
estates in Ireland ; Colonel Peter Penn Gaskell 
Hall ; and two boys, descended through their 
dead mothers. 


--.-On May 24th Queea Victoria attained 
her 62d birthday, an age which has been ex- 
ceeded by eleven only of the sovereigns of 
England, dating from the Norman Conquest— 
namely, Henry I, who attained 67 years ; Hen- 
ry III, 65 yedrs; Edward 1, 67 years; Edward 
ITI, 65 years; Queen Elizabeth, 69 years; 
James IT, 68 years ; George I, 67 years ; George 
II, 77 years; George III, 82 years; George 
IV, 68 years; and William IV, 72 years. On 
the 20th of June next she will have reigned 
forty-four years, a period which has been ex- 
ceeded by four English sovereigns only— 
namely, Henry IH, who reigned 56 years; 
Edward III, who reigned for 50 years ; Queen 
Elizabeth, who reigned 45 years; and George 
IIT, 60 years. 


....It is related of the Hon. A. H. Stephens 
that when he went South in 1859, after Con- 
gress adjourned, his eyes remained fixed upon 
the dome of the Capitol until it disappeared 
from view. ‘‘ You are looking at that, I eup- 
pose,’’ said some one, “thinking of the time 
when you will return here as a senator?’ 
‘Not at all,” answered Mr. Stephens. ‘I am 
taking farewell of it, knowing I shall not see 
it again until I am brought here a state 
prisoner.” This was literally fulfilled im the 
latter part of October, 1865, when he passed 
through the city a paroled prisoner, on his 
way home, after spending five months in Fort 
Warren. . 


....-General Ignatieff, the Czar’s new minis- 
ter, belongs to the lower and poorer class of 
Russian nobility and has been the architect of 
his own fortunes. His marriage with a Prin- 
cess Galitzin brought him into higher society, 
and at twenty-eight he was made a general 
and four vears later went as ambassador to 
Turkey. The Turkish diplomatists hate him 
and still call him “ The Black Fox.” He is 
now forty-nine years old. 


...»Hobart Pasha, the Turkish admiral, is an 
Englishman and is the son of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. He entered the English 
navy in 1836, ‘and nine years later was made 
Heutenant of the Queen’s yacht. During the 
American Rebellion he was a blockade-runner, 
and fn 1867 entered the Ottoman service, where 
he rapidly acquired distinction. 
deecendant of John Hampden. 


....Coningsby Disraeli, the nephew of the 
late premier, is in his fourteenth year, and, 
young as he is, is said to resemble his uncle in 
many of his peculiar traits of character. It is 
stated that the Queen contemplates reviving 
some of the dead earl’s titles and bestowing 
them upon the young representative of the 
Disraelis. 


.-..daeques Raymond, the last survivor of 
the famous Grenadier battalion that accom- 
panied Napoleon to Elba, after his first abdica- 
tion, died, recently, at the age of 96. In 1830 
Louis Philippe appoioted him inspector of the 
Hotel des Invalides, which post he held until 
the day of his death. 


..--General Lew Wallace, the new United 
States minister to Turkey, in company with 
bis wife, sails for Constantinople this week. 
It is said that President Garfield, in signing 
General Wallace’s commission, wrote across 
the face of it: ** Ben Hur—J. A. G.” 


.... At the coronation of the King of Rou- 
mania a crown of steel was used wrought out 
of acannon captured at Plevna, The Queen’s 
crown was of gold, and the royal pair drove to 
the ceremony in a carriage representing a bas- 
ket of flowers. 


....-Miss Rosina Emmet, who bas lately ac- 
quired fame as the successful candidate in 
numerous decorative art and Christmas-card 
competitions, is said to be a near relative of 
the Irish patriot, Robert Emmet. 


....William G. Choate, late judge of the 
United States Court for the Southern District 
of New York, carried off the first and his suc- 
cessor, Addison Brown, the second honors in 
the same class at Harvard. 


..-»-Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the popular 
English historian, will soon. make an extens- 
ive tour of the United States, with a view, we 
presume, of writing a book on this country and 
ite characteristics. 


....Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, O., in- 
tends presenting that city with the handsome 
park bearing his pame. The gift will include 
more than a hundred acres of land. 


..--Colonel Jerome Bonaparte is building a 
handsome house in Washington. When com- 
pleted, it will he one of the finest residences in 
the city. 


....-George Eliot’s mother is still living, at 
the advanced age of ninety years. She isin 





Hobart, Tasmania, 


He is also a. 


: J 
Missions, 

Tus Rev. John Kilner has made an official 
tour of the extensive Wesleyan Missions in 
South Africa, which are divided into seven 
districts, each with its superintendent. He 
visited Pondoland, Griqualand East, Natal, 
Zululand, the Orange Free State, the Trans- 
vaal, the Diamond Fields, and other sections; 
saw native chiefs and closely inspected the 
missionary work. The report he gives of the 
condition and growth and prospects of the 
mission is very encouraging, particularly what 
he says about the native ministry. He says 
the districts have recommended fifty or sixty 
native men for reception on trial this year. 


“ These native men have been for many years 
doing the greater part of the vernacular work 
of their respective stations, preaching, teach- 
ing, visiting, ete. They are soundly converted 
men, of singular force of character. Many of 
them men of mark among their feHows ; some 
of them connected with the ruling chiefs and 
acknowledged to be of noble descent, The 
Lord has blessed their labors abundantly. 
Hundreds of heathen have been converted 
through their instrumentality. Ha | have the 
spirit and bearing of gentlemen, their manners 
and address having a grace about them indi- 
cating much mental susceptibility and consid- 
erable polish. They are a generation in ad- 
vance of their own people generally. ‘I he native 
churches desire, I may say demand them as their 
pastors, They will work under the direct super- 
intendence of a European missionary. and will 
not be entrusted with the sole superintendency 
of a native circuit until they have satisfied the 
district meeting of their unquestionable com- 

«tence for such an office. Their term of pro- 
Bation is to extend until the district meeting is 
fully convinced that they are fit to be received 
into ‘full connection’ as native ministers. 
Though several of them are somewhat advanced 
in years, yet not a man was accepted whose 
physical vigor was questionable or who did 
not give fair promise of full ten or fifteen 
years’ hard and valuable service. These men 
will be entirely supported by the native 
churches. They have pledged themselves to 
be content with such allowances as the native 
churches can supply. They have agreed to 
give up all secular work,and devote them- 
selves wholly to the work of saving souls. The 
English missionary is to be set free from the 
routine of a native pastorate, and to give his 
time and energies to the central teaching and 
training institations, which must be organized 
for the raising of an adequate native agency 
for the future. A few gified and devoted 
European leaders of this rising native ministry 
will, by their means, do more for the evangel- 
ization of the millions of South Africa in ten 
years thanis likely to be accomplished in a cen- 
tury by the present appliances and methods.”’ 


.... I]t 1s now nearly three years since the first 
mission parly of the London Society's Central 
African Mlesion arrived in Ujiji. In this 
period much has been done to prepare the 
way for active evangelical work among the na- 
tives. Three stations have been established— 
one at Urambo, on the route from the 
Coast to Ujiji; one at Viiji; and one at Uguha, 
on the western shoreof the Lake. The Arabs, 
who were at firet very suspicious and are still 
watchful, are not on unfriendly terms with the 
missionaries. Mr. Wookey writes from Ujiji 
as follows concerning the difficnities and prog- 
ress of the mission: 


‘The work of the mission must of necessity 
make but slow progress fur some time. Many 
of the natives are at first afraid of us, or sus- 
picious of our intentions; others look upon 
us as fit subjects from which to extort cloth or 
other things. Curiosity as to our appearance 
soon wears off. The tones and accents and 
sounds of their strange language have to be 
written and Jearned, and words and idioms 
stored up and mastered, before we can reach 
them. Their prejudices and fears have to be 
overcome, and they be brought to feel that we 
have an interest in their welfare. We have to 
fight against fever andthe climate, which is 
no small matter. This and much more is being 
done. The natives are gaining confidence in 
us. Theysometimes bring us presents of food 
and readily give us information. They are 
gaining confidence in our medicines, and some- 
times we have a great many applicants for help 
of all kinds. We often have native visitors, 
who take a greaé interest in ali they see and 
hear. They are fond of music. We have often 
had a crowd gathered round as eager listeners 
to Mr. Kutley playing his melodion. By and by 
we hope to be able to preach and speak to 
them freely in their own tongue the wonderful 
love of Christ. Asx the country is opened up, 
and especially if the directors of the Society 
send out a small steamer, to be placed upon the 
Lake, the facilities for intercourse between the 
members of the mission and with the natives 
will be greatly increased, and we sball be able 
to plant new stations in the various districts.” 


....News has been received in London of 
the arrival of the Central African Mission 
party of the English Baptist Society at Stanley 
Pool, on the Congo. Mr. Bentley and Mr. 
Crudgington reached the Pool February 11th. 
They crossed the Pool, and were met ina 
threatening manner by the natives; but after 
a time discovered that this was chiefly due to 
a dislike of the action recently taken by M. le 
Comte de Brazza, who had professed to annex 
the country for 150 miles eas! ward to France. 
At a town five miles distant three French ma- 
rines (black) were found stationed to guard a 
flag of the Republic during the absence of the 
Count on a visit to France, Here the mission- 
aries were with difficulty protected by the ma- 
rines from the violence of the new French sub- 
may J whoregarded them as invaders, Recross- 
ng to the north bank, they returned safely to 





Mr. Stanley’s camp, where they were hospi- 
tebly entertained, 
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BAPTIST. 


BETTYS, W. H., ord. at Alma, Mich. ' 
BOWER,G. W., removes from Camden, Me:; 
to Lansing, Ny. Y 

CHURCH, 8, D., Taunton, Mass., accepts call 
to Waterbury Center, Vt. : 
a R. H., removes from Buffalo to Eden; 


EASTERBROOK, G., Amherst, N. H.,; resigns. 

EVERTS, W. W., Jr., Providence, R. I., called 

to South ch., Hartford, Conn. 

aa ae a removes from Truxton to Genoa, 

GILCHRIST, Joux, accepts call to Seneca 

Falle, N. Y. 

GRIFFITHS, T. 8., Holmdel, N. J., resigne. 

HARRINGTON, R. D., called to Belleville, 

Mich. 

HASTINGS, 8. G., ord. at Belchertown, Mass. 

HIGBY, J. H., accepts call to Orland, Ind. 

HUNT. G. L., D.D., Mystic, Conn., accepts 

eall to First ch., Hoboken, N. J. 

ILSLEY, Grorce B., Lewiston, accepts call 

to Second eh., Bangor, Me. 

JAMES, C. H., Skaneateles, N. Y., resigns. 

KENDRICK, J. R., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., re- 

signs. 

MATHEWS, 8, F., ord. at Troy, Penn. 

MERKEL, J. H., settles at Cleveland, 0. 

PICKARD, J. A., removes from Versailles, 
N. Y., to Jersey Mills, Penn. 

PRITCHARD, W. E.. Madison, accepts call to 
Greensburgh, Ind. 

SHERWOOD, D. W., Kent, N. Y., resigns. 

THOMAS, Henry P., ord. in Springfield, Mass. 

WEBB, W.., ord. at Coin, Iowa. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BURNABY. 8. A., Bangor Seminary, accepts 
eall to Lancaster, N. HA. 

CAMPBELL, A. B., Mendon, TIl.. resigns, after 
a twenty-six years’ pastorate. 

CHILDS, F. 8., First ch., Greenwich, Conn., 
resigns. 

COOMBE, Paututp, ord. at Oakland, Cal. 

CROWELL, Z., Houlton, Me., resigns. 

CUTLER, W. A., Brodhead, Wis., resigns. 

DEAN, 8. C., Bteele City, Neb., resigns. 

DEMAREST, 8. B., Two Rivers, goes to Hart- 
land, Wis., for one year. 

DOCHER, J. H., Sanford-street ch., Spring- 
fleld, Mass., resigns. 

EDDY, Cuarence, inst. at St. Clair, Mich. 

FEEMSTER, W. J., Reading, Kan., resigns. 

FULLERTON, B. M., Palmer, Mass., resigns. 

GATES, C. F., ord. at Chicago, Ill, as foreign 
missionary. 

GROVER, R. B., Andover, Mass., will supply 
at Ludlow, Vi. 

HILL, C. G., Walpole, Mass., resigns. 

HUMPHREYS, J. F., Iowa City, Ia., restgne. 

HUNTER, P., Hartford Seminary, asked to 
supply at Hebron, Conn, for the summer. 

JAMISON, R W., Rangor Seminary, ord. at 
Bangor, Me. 

JEROME, T. C., Patchogue, L. I., resigns. 

McCLEAN, A., ord. at Chicago, Ill , as foreign 
missionary. 

McCLELLAND, R. G., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Canfleld, 0. 

MILLS, Craries L., Andover, Mass., will 
supply at Houlton, Me. 

PALMER, 8. F., Bridgewater, Conn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOGERT, N. J. M., White Haven, Penn., ae- 
cepts call to Bellport, L. I. 

BRUSH, F. 8., accepts call to Bloomington, Il. 

De VEUVE, Prentiss, will supply First ch., 
Dayton, 9., six months. 

FOULKES, Wo.. removes from Quiney, Mich., 
to Fostoria, O. 

MAYERS, H. L., inst. in Kittanning, Penn. 

McGREGOR, J. W., removes from Dearborn 
to Clarkstown, Mich. 

McMASTER, Jonx, removes from Erie to Six 
Mile Creek, Penn. 

MONTGOMERY, Jonx, removes from Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., to Danville, Ky. 

PHELPS, STEPHEN, accepts call to Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Jowa. 

WALKER, Epwarp F., accepts eall to Vir- 
ginia City, Nev. > 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ARMSTRONG, CHARLES M., becomes aasist- 
ant minister of St. Mark’s, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

AYRES, NELSON, elected assistant of 8t. 
Luke’s, Baltimore, Md. 

CHESHIRE, Josern B., JR., accepts call to 
Charlotte, N. C. 

HOLBROOK, Georeae A., ord. priest at War- 
ren, Penn. 

SMITH, James A., assistant minister of Ch. of 
Evangelist. New York City, died, June 
6th, aged 23. 

TEARNE, W., accepts call to Burlington, Ia. 

WHITEHEAD, Covurtiannt, called to St. 
Stephen’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOTS. 


CUMMINGS, Joseru, D. D., formerly presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
elected president of Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Evanston, Ill. 

FISHER, 8. R., D. D. (Reformed Ch. in Unit- 
ed States), died, recently, aged 70, 

MANDEVILLE, G. H., D. D., New York 
City, N. Y., ealled to First Reformed ch. 
Poterson, N. J, 

WYCKOFF, D. B., inst.in Reformed ch. at 





Hurley, 'N. ¥. 
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choot and College. 


THe commencement exercises of Colum- 
bia College were held at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music, on Wednesday morning of last 
week. They marked the close of the 147th 
academic year of the institution and many 
distinguished persons were seated on the stage. 
The degrees in course were conferred upon a 
class numbering 99, of these 47 receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, 14 that of En- 
gineer of Mines, 8 Civil Engineer, and 30 
Bachelor of Philosophy. The honor men were 
divided into three classes, the first containing 
8, the second 6, and the third 19. President 
Barnard congratulated the graduating class 
upon the fact that the ratio of honor men was 
greater this year than ever before. 





.... All the professors now at the university 
at Yedo, Japan, are said to be Germans, the 
English and French masters having been dis- 
carded. All branches of study, except theolo- 
gY, are represented in the university and a 
thousand students are receiving instruction 
therein. Most of the students go into the 
medical profession, as this pays better in Japan 
than any other. Each professor of the uni- 
versity has a house and garden and a salary of 
$6,000. He is, moreover, permitted to earn 
something additional by private lectures. The 
Japanese minister of public instruction is a 
German. The Chinese, it is reported, are also 
starting a German university at Pekin. 


...-A new college for technical education 
has recently been established tn London, and 
Prince Leopold has laid the foundation-stone 
of a building which is to cost about $125,000. 
In alittle speech, the Prince said: ‘The old 
apprenticeship system, whatever its merits 
may be and whatever good work it may have 
done in the past, is not equal to the exigen- 
cies of the present age, and we are beginning 
to realize that a thorough and liberal system 
of technical education must be placed within 
the reach of the British artisan, in order to 
enable him to hold his own against foreign 
competition.” 


.... The Concord School of Philosophy opens 
July llth and will continue for five weeks. 
The terms are three dollars for each of the 
five weeks. Single tickets, fifty cents each. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman will read a poem at the 
opening session. Prof. W. T. Harris will give 
ten lectures on philosophy; Dr. Jones, five ; 
President Porter, Mrs. Julla Ward Howe, and 
Dr. Hedge will lecture on Kant; and Mr. 
Alcott, Dr. Bartol, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, and others will read papers or 
make addresses. 


...-In Russia hitherto, as, indeed, at all 
universities except those of the old English 
type, the students have lived in private houses 
as each pleased. A scheme is now taking 
shape to provide for them common lodging- 
houses. The first of these, the gift of a mer- 
chant, named Lepeschkine, was formally 
opened at Moscow, on March 34, the anniver- 
sary of the accession of the late Czar. At 
Odessa the municipality has offered a large 
area of vacant ground for the same purpose. 


....The commencement of Boston Univers- 
ity took place at the Boston Music Hall, on 
June Ist, a large number of spectators being 
present. The College of Liberal Arts grad- 
uated 24; that of Music, 3; Agriculture, 7; 
Theology, 19; Law, 32; and Medicine, 28. 
One-half of the latter were female students, 
and the Departments of Theology and Law 
each graduated a woman, Miss L. J. Robinson 
being the first woman graduated from the 
Law College of the institution. 


...-The difficulty in the Philadelphia public 
echools arising from a teacher reading por- 
tions of history concerning the eurly abuses of 
the Roman Catholics bas resulted in the with- 
drawal of 875 Romish pupils. The school di- 
rectors regret this fact, but sustain the teacher, 
claiming that she merely stated well-known 
facts in connection with the events of certain 
historical periods. 


....The twenty-fifth annual commencement 
of Otterbein University, Westerville, O., took 
place on Thursday, June 2d. The graduating 
class numbered nine. The degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon President 
Kephart, now bishop-elect of the United 
Brethren Church, and that of Doctor of Laws 
upon the Rev. John P. Newman, D. D., of 
New York City. 


— A large additional wing is being built 
for the Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass, 
One of its features will bea model kitchen, 
provided with special reference to the giving 
of practical lessons in cookery. 


.... The trustees of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity are discussing the question of admitting 
young women to that institution. The press 
of the state is strougly in favor of the innova 
tion. 
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Iv Prometheus had been up to snuff, he 
would have used a liver pad and fooled the 
vulture. 


.--.Vennor is earnestly requested to resume 
harmonious relations with Old Probabilities 
and save the party. 


.--“* Longfellow wears his frock-coat but- 
tonedtothechin.” The question now is: Who 
sewed that button on the poet’s facial extrem- 
ity ? 


..--It is asserted that Denver will require 
as many bricks this year as the City of New 
York. When a Denver man once throws a 
brick, it is never used again. 


...- Take a company of boys chasing butter- 
flies, put long-tafled coats on the boys, and 
turn the butterflies into dollars, and you have 
& fine panorama of the world. 


...-European tours will soon become un- 
fashionable. The horrible discovery bas been 
made that it is cheaper to sum in Europe 
than at an American watering-place. 





...-A million young shad have just been 
placed in the Connecticut River. If these shad 
are not one day utilized to furnish toothpicks 
for the world, the people of the Nutmeg State 
will have forgotten their cunning 


...-“‘Rosalind ” wrote to an editor asking 
“how to fire a plaque.” The hard-hearted wretch 
replied that, if the plaque was like a great 
many he had seen, the quickest and cheapest 
plan would be to “‘ fire” it out of the window. 


....A man passing a Jamaica graveyard, see- 
ing the sexton digging a grave, inquired: 
“ Who's dead?’ Serton: “ Roscoe Conkling.” 
Man: “What complaint?’ Sezton (without 
looking up: ‘No complaint. Everybody sat- 
isfied.’’ 


... Anew machine, that can assort and can- 
cel 400 postals and envelopes a minute, has 
been put fin practical operation in thirty post- 
offices throughout the United States and one 
in London. Can it read the postal-cards it 
stamps? If not, the usefulness is destroyed. 


....Browp asked a young lady, lately, at a 
party, to favor the company with asong. She 
made all the usual excuses—cold, out of prac- 
tice, hadn’t her notes, etc.—and said: “ [ can’t 
sing, anyway.” ‘‘I know you can’t,” said 
Brown, and led he another young lady to the 
piano. 


....It is now explained that the reason 
the Princess Stephanie wept so copiousl; at 
her marriage with the Crown Prince of Aus- 
tria was because she loved an American whom 
she met in Paris, while traveling incognito. 
This isa plausible story. The only wonder is 
that she dried uphertearssosoon. Itis mighty 
rough to be obliged to give up a free-born 
American citizen to wed an ordinary crown 
prince. 


...“"I assure you, gentleman,” said the 
convict, upon entering the prison, “that the 
place has sought me, and not I the place. My 
own affairs really demanded all my time and 
attention, and I may truly say that my selec- 
tion to fill this position was an entire surprise. 
Had I consulted mv own interests, I should 
have peremptorily declined to serve; but, as I 
am inthe hands of my friends,I see no other 
course but to submit.”’ 


...-A Galveston man met a friend from 
the country on the street. ‘‘ How do you come 
on?’’ exclaimed the former. ‘* When TI last 
heard of you, you had a lawsuit on hand with 
Tom Smith about a fine horse. How did that 
end?’ “I won it. I completely got away with 
Tom. Yousee the justice was the most hon- 
est man in the world, soI wrote him a note 
asking him to accept the enclosed five-dollar 
bill.” “*1 should think the jadge would have 
ruled against you for trying to bribe him.” 
“So he would if I had not been careful to sign 
Tom Smith’s name, instead of my own.” 


....-Topnoody made up his mind that he 
was not going to be bossed any longer by his 
wife; so, when he went homeat noon, he called 
out, imperiously: ‘‘ Mrs. Topnoody! Mrs. Top- 
noody!”” Mrs. T. came out of the kitchen 
with a drop of sweat on the end of her nose, 
a dishrag tied around her head, and a rolling- 
pin in her hand. ‘‘ Well, sir,” she said, 
“ what'll ‘you have?’ Topnoody staggered, 
but braced up. ‘‘Mrs. Topnoody, I want you 
to understand, madam ’’—and he tapped his 
breast dramatically—‘‘I am the engineer of 
this establishment.” ‘‘Oh! you are, are you? 
Well, Topnoody, I want you to understand 
that I’’ (and she looked dangerous) “‘am the 
boiler that will blow up and sling the engineer 
clear over into the next county. Do you hear 
the stesm escaping, Top dy? Top dy 
heard it, and he meekly inquired if there was 
any assistance he could render in the house- 
work. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books aj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 


Nshers for all volumes received The interests of - 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


DRE. MULFORD’S INSTITUTE OF 
THEOLOGY.*. 


- It has been understood for some time that 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, who about eleven years 
ago created a solid reputation by bis work 
on the ‘‘ Foundations of Civil Order and Po- 
litical Life in the United States,” was to pub- 
lish a second volume, on theology. This 
work has now appeared from the Riverside 
Press, bearing the title of The Republic of 
God. An Institute of Theology—a title which 
intimates clearly enough to the intelligent 
reader that it is to be a book of principles— 
guiding principles of theology. This vol- 
ume is in some respects a continuation of 
the other. Though treating of a widely 
different subject, it stands on a basis of 
common ethical ideas. It implies, for ex- 
ample, the sume definition of freedom, not 
in the terms of Rousseau or Jefferson—as 
liberty to do as one will, the absence of re- 
straint; but as the founders of the Repub- 
lic ahd the great philosophers of England 
and Germany have held—the achieved pow- 
er to live and act naturally, according to 
the laws of our being. This definition; 
whose enforcement would amount to a 
reformation, whole and entire, of Ameri- 
can life in its present tendencies, and fur- 
nish modern society with the only protec- 
tion it can have against democratic excesses 
without impairing its liberties, is carried 
forward in the present volume. 

But Dr. Mulford does not care much for 
the mere definition of freedom. What he 
has to do with ie the Hegelian conception 
of freedom, as actually realized in the pro- 
cess of history—in man’s struggles with 
himself, in life, in the family, and in the 
state. High-sounding definitions do little 
to set men free. The realization of free- 
dom is actual achievement, a true progress, 
and results from man’s discipline in the 
divine order established for him in this 


world, the most potent and promotive ele- , 


ment of which is Christianity. Dr. Mul- 
ford brings forward Hegel’s assertion that 
man acquires freedom in the discipline of 
necessity; for example, the wisely and 
firmly schooled child. It was Hegel, too, 
who held that the history of thought ex- 
hibits this movement from necessity to 
freedom. Asiatic thought saw freedom 
only in the pantheistic one which summed 
up the whole system. Greek and Roman 
philosophy reached the assertion of partial 
or occasional freedom of individuals; but 
the moderns have advanced to freedom for 
all, and its attainment isthe goal of the 
world’s historic process. 

In the treatment of the divine existence, 
its proofs and its realization, Dr. Mulford 
takes, in a thoroughly independent way of 
his own, the path marked out by Hegel. 
He separates himself from the intuitiopal 
school, as Hegel does, by the assertion that 
direct knowledge or conscious knowledge 
of God is realized in the historic process of 
life. It is a realization, and not an intui- 
tion. He denies that the physical order of 
the world reveals the being of God. 
‘* There is no finding of him at the roots of 
a tree or in the dust of the stars.” 

“ There is no glory in star or blossom 

Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no frag in April b 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by.” 
As the cosmos is dark, without an eye to kin- 
dle into vision under the touch of its phenom- 
ena, and silent, without an ear to transmute 
its vibrations into sound, so it is also purely 
physical and agnostic, without the devout 
mind to take up these processes of physical 
necessity and, overpassing their limitation, 
transmute them into freedom by the exer- 
cise of the ideal element in itself. This 
recognition of God is the act of freedom 
achieved in the school of necessity. Law 
and necessity do not form adverse elements 
in the freedom of the will. Their operation 
is to promote it in the development of a 
free personality. The attainment of this 
freedom is the eternal endeavor of man, 
the eternally pursued process of realizing 
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the present and remote possibilities of his 
nature. 

Human history is the field for this devel- 
opment. There we are to search for the 
records of its progress, and there its realiza- 
tion isto beachieved. ‘‘ Inthe physical pro- 
cess,” says Dr. Mulford, *‘ there is sequence, 
but there is not progress; there is necessity, 
but there is not freedom. Im the historical 
process there is progress and there is free- 
dom, however slow may be the develop- 
ment; but that is in the life of the spirit. 
Thus necessity is transmuted into freedom, 
and sequence becomes progress ” (p. 83). 

Dr. Mulford’s view of the evidence of the 
divine existence is illustrated by what he 
says of revelation, which he declares to be 
‘‘its own witness.” Quoting Rothe, he 
affirms that revelation “‘ springs immediate- 
ly from itself” and carries authentication 
with it, as light requires no external illum- 
ination; but he separates himself from the 
intvitional position by guarding against the 
conclusion that revelation appeals to intu- 
ition as anorgan. It isarevelation through 
reflection, through the pure forms of 
thought, through faith, through experience, 
tbrough the life of the spirit.” Here again 
comes in the profoundly modifying agency 
of the historic process. 

While Dr. Mulford believes in direct 
knowledge of God, as realized in the histor- 
ic process, he does not set aside the ontolog- 
ical nor the cosmological argument as 
without value. We do not see the force of 
his objection to Janet and the argument 
from final causes, that the teleological argu- 
ment identifies the process of Nature with 
an order which contains the final cause in 
itself, and, therefore, fails to escape from 
the law of necessary sequence or to reach 
an intelligence beyond the limits of the 
physical system. President Bascom has 
repeated the same objection, ‘‘ that the tele- 
ological argument breaks down because it 
includes intelligence among necessary 
forces,” as if the whole question were not 
begged in what is here so quietly assumed! 
What the teleologist claims is that, when 
the mind touches the perception of an 
order in Nature, it springs at once, by an 
act of freedom, out of the ehain of necessary 
forces to the assertion of intelligence, not as 
a necessary, but a free force. The step by 
which Dr. Mulford frees the human mind 
and carries it beyond the limits of the phys 
ical world is not very different from what 
we have described. At least, this is the 
only clear meaning we can assign expres- 
sions such as those in which he describes 
the human mind as overpassing the processes 
of physical necessity and transmuting them 
into freedom by the exercise of the ideal 
element in itself. This overpassing and 
transmuting into freedom, if they are to 
have any intelligible meaning, must be the 
last step or act in which the teleological 
argument assumes that the mind springs 
on to the Divine intelligence. 

In defining the divine personality and 
asserting its reality as the marrow of all 
other reality, Dr. Mulford ‘writes with a 
grand and convincing seriousness. Like 
the voice of truth, to which there is no 
reply, he brushes aside confusion and mis- 
conception in his illuminating presentation. 

Christianity itself he views rather as a 
divine state than a religion. The definition 
of Christianity by this term seems to him 
to open it to the misconceptions which 
have abundantly prevailed and to invite 
that damaging competition on false prin- 
ciples of comparison which has of late been 
pushed so far and wrought so much confu- 
sion. The older theologians covered this 
point by boldly proclaiming the others 
superstitions, and reserving the name of 
religion for Christianity alone. Dr. Mul- 
ford insists that this word does not define 
Christianity, which, though a religion, is 
more than that; and that, while on the one 
hand this use obscures some of its features, 
it also opens it to abuses which would fall 
off were it known not so much as a re- 
ligion as a divine state organized in Christ 
among men, for their redemption. 

The portions of this work which we have 
dwelt on appear to us to carry the main in- 
terest and value of the whole. They are 


the substructure on which Dr. Mulford 
proposes to erect the great fabric of the- 
ology. It would be too much to call them 
novel. Original and profound they cer- 
tainly are. Similar views may be collected 
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from our English theological literature ; 
but no one has connected them into a sys- 
tematic, consistent whole, and laid them 
one ou another in such solid blocks of 
theological masonry. 

Dr. Mulford does not, however, limit 
himself to the foundations, by any means. 
He discusses the great doctrines of our 
faith. His general position is that of the 
Council of Nicea. In sympathy with 
Maurice, whose profound influence has 
been felt in a small but highly endowed 
circle of thinkers in this country, he dwells 
on the incarnation as a more central doc- 
trine than we have commonly described 
it. The Adventis to him a profoundly sig- 
nificant event, shaping all theology. -Ad- 
ventism he repudiates as unspiritual and 
mechanical, a pitiful misconception of the 
mission of the Comforter and the reign of 
Christ. 

The portion of the book which satisfies 
us least is that which relates to the doc- 
trine of justiScation and the atonement. 
The author saves himself from Pelagianism 
by a strong description of redemption as 
the free act of divine grace; but he shows 
a leaning to the Tridentine doctrine of 
fides charitate perfecta, and accepts Oxen- 
ham’s allegation that with Luther faith 
was fiducia, and not fides, without hav- 
ing adequately considered the reformed 
position that the sinner is justified 
and forgiven in order that he may 
be sanctified, and that sanctification 
is based on his justification, which rests 
solely on the act of faith which accepts 
Christ as his redeemer. This is a far sim- 
pler and more intelligible proposition than 
the other. It is easier to see how a sinful 
being might believe in a Divine Redeemer, 
and find that faith the spring of a redeem- 
ing and sanctifying life. than to see how 
such a being could first feel the emotions 
of aholy love sanctifying the heart, and 
under its impuises be led to embrace the 
offer of a divine forgiveness. 

We have no space either to explain Dr. 
Mulford’s view of the atonement nor its 
defects, which are serious. He seems to 
have been influenced in this part of his 
thinking by Campbell and Maurice, who 
have had on him the curious effect of hold- 
ing him, the one off the other’s ground. He 
goes far beyond the moral influence theory, 
but does not reach the position occupied by 
Campbell in his profound attempts to show 
how Christ bore the sin of the world. The 
incarnation explains all to him. ‘Christ did 
not suffer an equivalent for the suffering of 
humanity, nor as a substitute for it. His was 
a sacrifice fulfilled in humanity.” Divine 
justice was satisfied in seeing righteousness 
actualized on the earth. The result is not so 
much a compensation to balance injustice as 
& power to overcome sin. ‘‘It is commun- 
ion realized through death.” Dr. Mulford 
recognizes the idea of corporate representa- 
tion in the sacrifice of Christ. ‘‘ It was not 
simply the sacrifice of one for another; it 
was the sacrifice of him who had become 
one with humanity for the life of humap- 
ity.” Though he does not speak of this 
sacrifice as offered to God, he does say that 
it was ‘‘the satisfaction of God, the’ satis- 
faction of Christ, and of the conscience of 
men”; a very sound assertion, but we 
fail to find ground for it to stand on in Dr. 
Mulford’s theory. How is it to be ex- 
plained, without falling back for help on 
some one of the theories he has set aside? 

The defect of this discussion, epart from 
the exegetical difficulties in which it is in- 
volved, is that it depends on verbal, instead 
of real solutions, and conceals the hetero- 
genecusness and irreconcilable contradic- 
toriness of elements drawn from theories 
as widely apart as Schmidt’s and that of 
corporate representation. 

The eschatological views of the author 
are his widest deflection from the estab- 
lished opinions; but the pages on the resur- 
rection will be welcomed by many as an 
expression of their own best convictions, 
while it will not be easy to find anything 
more fully in the tone of a realizing faith or 
Christian eloquence than the passages on 
God’s judgment of the world. 

Altogether, this is a unique work and 
devotes to the great topics of theology 
a kind of thinking of which we have had 
little in English literature and need much. 
Its methed stands in sharp and irreconcil- 
able contrast with that of the materialist 
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schools, and follows the postulates of a 
spiritual philosophy. In the questions it 
deals with, in the light which illumines the 
subject, it is thoroughly modern and shows 
its author to be well read in current discus- 
sion; but the method of the book is that of 
Plato or Hegel. It follows a process of 
thought or an idea, rather than logical devel- 
opment, and appeals to Hinsicht or Anschau- 
ung more than to the deductive faculties. 
It is nota book to be played with. Though 
it will inspire the strong, we do not venture 
to predict its fate with lovers of “‘light 
literature.” We should add that it carries 
the impression that it not only embodies a 
life-time of reflection, but the life-history 
of an eager and devout soul. 





Amone school manuals to be commended, 
we have received from Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, How to Tell the Parts of Speech, by the 
Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of 
the City of London. The American edition is 
revised and enlarged by John G. R. McElroy, 
professor of rhetoric and of the English lan- 
guage in the University of Pennsylvania. The 
general idea of the book is to classify words in 
a sentence according to their function in it, 
and then to infer the nature of each word from 
its function. Number I, First Steps, in the 
** Hand-Books for Young Teachers,’’ by Henry 
B. Buckham, principal of the State Normal 
School at Buffalo (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen), 
isa fatherly review of the subject, embodying 
the results of long experience in simple form. 
We observe that the author keeps not only 
clear of religion, but pretty well also out of 
morality, as he considers the moral training of 
the schools a minor matter, and says so dis- 
tinetly in the analysis of his book in the Index 
(p. 149), under the word ‘“‘ Discipline.” 
Under the title of English in Schools, Professor 
Henry N. Hudson (Ginn & Heath) republishes 
a series of essays which are collected 
qrom the several volumes of his “ Annotated 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays for School Use.”” 
-~—— Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish a Hand- 
book of English Synonyms, by L. J. Campbell. 
The peculiarity of this lis an appendix 
showing the correet uses of the prepositions, 
and another with a collection of foreign 
phrases. To these may be added A First 
Italian Course, containing a grammar and ex- 
ercise book, with vocabularies ou the plan of 
Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia Latina,” 
(Harper & Bros.) This reprint from the En- 
glish work, by Professor Ricci, in the City of 
London College, is a well-weeded and cleafly 
arranged practical system, developed on the 
ordinary “ progressive method.” Similar 
little manuals in Van Nostrand’s ‘Science 
Series”? are The Telescope, by Thomas Nolan, 
B. 8., on the principles involved in the con- 
struction of refracting and reflecting tel- 
escopes; and Induction Coils: How Made and 
How Used, an admirable condensation of the 
marrow of a large subject in a pocket manual, 
reprinted from the larger English work, by 
Dyer, entitled “‘ Intensity Coils.’’ Another 
useful manual, and one relating to a subject 
which may be expected to grow rapidly in 
importance, is Isaac A. Hedge’s Sugar-Uanes 
and their Products, Culture, and Manufac- 
ture. The authosis president of the Mississip- 
pi Valley Cane-Growers’ Association and has 
learned what he knows in forty-five years of 
connection with various kinds of agricultural 
pursuits. His book takes a wide range, touches 
on beet sugar, “‘sorgo”’ (as he spells the 
word), and sugar refining. The manual strikes 
us as eminently clear and practical. Hol- 
den’s New Book on Birds is a mantal on the 
care of these feathered pets in all varieties, 
which is intended to impart to their owners 
what they require to know in order to choose 
wisely among the best species for their pur- 
pose, and afterward how to treat their diseases, 
how to breed them, train them, feéd them, and. 
how to arrange and care for their cages. 
Hefe, too, among useful little manuals 
on various subjects we notice Working Draw- 
ings, and How to Make and Use Them, by Lewis 
M. Haupt. (Philadelphia: Jos. M. Stoddard & 
Co.) The author is professor of civil engin- 
eering in the University of Pennsylvania and 
has been connected with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This manual is 
designed to be elementary ; but is carried far 
enough to give a test of the student’s natural 
capacity, and at the same time to meet a de- 
mand created by the advance in all kinds of 
accurate mechanic and industrial arts in this 
country. 


























..-.-There ia an unusual amount of good 
matter in The Atlantic for June. ‘‘ Over the 
T’other Mounting,” by Chas. E. Craddock, 
bas a strong local coloring and tastes of the 
soil. Why is the definite article repeated in 
the title? Did the author find ‘‘T’other 
Mounting ” used as a simple noun? “ Bergen 
Days,” by “H. H.,” isin her best vein. Mr, 
White, in writing on French tragedy, asserts 
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that Rachel placed, as be does, a somewhat 
low estimate on this branch of French litera- 
ture. He puts his finger on the French treat- 
ment of the “grand passion’’ as one of the 
demoralizing elements, and he has no very 
high opinion of Sara Bernhardt. ‘ Who Lost 
Waterloo,’”’ by J. C. Ropes, is a very fine 
piece of military criticism, showing how 
the mediocrity of Marshal Grouchy pre- 
vented his junction with Napoleon. Mr. 
Ropes exposes his subsequent duplicity, but 
does not accuse him of treachery. He makes, 
however, little progress toward showing that 
arapid march to the battletield would have 
changed the event. The bad condition of 
Wellington’s force, on which he bases his 
opinion, occurred in the afternoon, while Na- 
poleon still believed that the Marshal was 
hastening to him and would cover his right 
against the Prussians. Grouchy’s presence 
within the range of operations would have 
made no difference in the assault on Welling- 
ton’s center nor in the event of it, for the 
assault was ordered on the assumption 
that he was. present. In the final assault, 
when it was known that Grouchy could 
not be relied on, the English line showed 
no sign of weakness. The Duke had concen- 
trated his force and was able to meet the Old 
Guard with a charge. Hougomont triumph- 
antly covered his right. The one chance of 
overwhelming him lay in the flank movement 
on his left, which was defeated by the Prus- 
sians, who certainly would not have arrived 
later if Grcuchy had marched by the Bridge 
of Mousty. As to time lost by Napoleon 
himself on the 17th, and the failure to push 
Bliicher after Ligny, there {s no such mystery 
as Mr. Ropes imagines Ney was badly cut up 
at Quatre Bras, and what was required to get 
him ready to attack Wellington at Waterloo 
explains a part of the matter. For the rest, 
Bliicher was not as badly hurt bya half at 
Ligny as Napoleon supposed. He had fought 
on badly chosen ground, as Wellington had 
told him beforehand. He withdrew in admir- 
able order, ard laid his plans to join the Duke 
80 well that, while be marched off behind the 
divisions left to maneuver before Grouchy, 
that commander lost one day before he could 
decide where he had gone, and could not then 
check him. The event of Waterloo is not to 
be explained by the stupidity of Grouchy nor 
by the error of Napoleon. Europe had risen 
against him and his day of doom had come.—— 
The “‘Contributors’ Club” and critical articles 
in this number of The Atlantic are unusually 
good. We obsérve with pleasure that, while 
the critic of Scribner does not hesitate to praise 
De Kay’s “deed of Nimrod” in overcoming 
the chastity of the sleeping vestal, The Aflantic, 
with a higher sense of its mission, censures 
the passage on grounds of art, which cannot 
view with indifference an offense against 
ethica. 


....We have not overlooked Mary Maogda- 
lene: A Poem, by Mrs. John Greenough (Osgood 
& Co.), though it bas been lying on our table 
for some time and is no ordinary production. 
The author intimates that the poem was sug- 
gested by her husband’s statue of ‘‘ Mary Mag- 
dalene at the Tomb.” It must have been the 
union of Greek and Jewish elements in that 
figure which furnished the poet’s conception 
of Mary’s character, for she has gone outside 
of tradition, both as to the story and as to the 
art conception. The result is, however, a 
beautiful embodiment, though we cannot alto- 
gether recognize in it the features of our 
familiar Magdalene. Mrs. Greenough de- 
scribes her as a vestal of Aphrodite, born 
of a Greek mother by a Jewish father, 
who sacrifices his life in tearing her from the 
idolatrous shrine and sending her back to the 
land of the promises. In softening the dark 
features of her life, she weakens her significance 
both for art and for the Evangelical his- 
tory. As a poem it is successful, both as to 
versification and as to the treatment of the 
subject, which is handled so as to meet the 
two demands we instinctively make of such 
a poem, and is at once picturesque 
and full of devout tenderness. -The 
Statues in the Block, and Other Poems, by John 
Boyle O'Reilly (Roberts Brothers), takes its 
name from the first in the volume, which we 
suppose owes its form tothe well-known tale 
of Michel Angelo. The verses have a strongly 
subjective cast, are pleasantly written, and on 
many of them the reader pauses as he reads. 
Toems of Many Years and Many Places, by 
William Gibson, Commander United States 
Navy (Lee & Shepard), is an interesting col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems, which show 
that War and the Muses may still keep com- 
pany. ‘Castellamare,” the longest and most 
ambitious among them, is much in the style of 
Mrs. Browning. The versification in general is 
graceful. The lines breath 1 spirit which is at 
once devout and patriotic. Many of them are 
saturated with a heart-felt and contagious love 
of Italy.———Stuart Stern follows ‘‘Angelo’’ 
with Giorgio, and Other Poems. (Houghton, Mif- 
fllin & Co.) On the whole, the sonnets and 
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little poems are better than Giorgio, 
which is too long for its plot. 
Our readers must be pretty well acquaint. 
ed with Miss Mulock’s poetry. If they 
have read twenty of her miscellanies, they 
have all. Her standing will not be improved 
by the collection published by the Riverside 
Press—Thirty Years: Being Poems New and Old. 
The volume, with its more than two hundred 
and fifty poems of all kinds, written in great 
variety of form and on many subjects, is cer- 
tainly a remarkable evidence of laborious in- 
dustry. It would be too much, however, to 
assert that it deserves any higher succese than 
industry may expect to achieve. 





-++-The last to reach us in the series of 
“Great Artiste” (Scribner & Welford) is Ve- 
lasquez, by Edwin Stowe, B. A., Oxford. The 
subject of this volume is an extremely inter- 
esting one, both on account of the genius and 
picturesque life of its subject and because the 
author has the advantage of a comparatively 
fresh field. Itis only within a few years that 
our public has really known that Spain had a 
painter to rank above Murillo. Not one of 
his genuine works are in this country. They 
are chiefly in Madrid, which contains over 
eighty of them, and all Spain besides not more 
than ten. England has between fifty and six- 
ty. Inthis manual free use has been made of 
the studies of Richard Ford and Sir W. 
Sterling Maxwell, as well as of the researches 
of the Spanish scholar, Don Pedro de Madra- 
zo. Without being an exhaustive life, itisa 
charming and useful manual. There is at the 
end a good catalogue of the paintings left by 
Velasquez, which shows also where they now 
are. Another list is appended of the painter's 
more or less doubtful works and of their 
present owners. Among their “Home 
Books" the Mesers. Appleton & Co. publish 
the *‘ Home Garden,” by Ella Rodman Church, 
with plans for laying out and grouping, for 
making greeneries in winter, shades, bowers, 
door, window, and balcony drapings in sum- 
mer, and for arranging flowering plants, 
shrubs, and vines into fringes, back- 
grounds, and ornamental masses. 
The same firm (Appleton) publish No. II 
in the series of ‘‘ Early Christian Literature 
Primers,’’ under the direction of Professor G. 
P. Fisher, The Fathers of the Third Century, by 
Rev. George A. Jackson. Vol. I covered the 
ground of the Apostolic Fathers down to A. 
D. 180. Vol. II reaches down to A. D. 325. 
The author devotes his scant space chiefly to 
the four leading Greek Fathers of the period, 
and to Tartallian, with Cyprian, among the 
Latins. He gives very brief epitomes of their 
works? There are good analytic tables of con- 
tents and of chronology; but the book, small 
as itis, needs an index. In the “ Handy- 
Volume Series” of the same publishers we 
have The Great Violinists and Pianists, by George 
T. Ferris. The range is from Corelli, the first 
of the great violinists, to Liszt. There is also 
given a brief sketch of the ancestry of the 
violin and of the famous *‘ Cremonas.”’ 











..5.We receive and commend, with great 
pleasure, 7he Foreign Missionary Manual, by the 
Rev. Frank 8. Dobbins. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication. Society, Philadelphia.) It is a 16mo 
of about 200 pages and is divided into four 
parts: I, Geographical, giving a list of the im- 
portant stations in Asia and Africa, with lati- 
tude and longitude and population of each ; 
Il, Synoptical, with tables of the distribution 
of missionaries and statistical results; III, 
Statistical, giving a list of societies and medi- 
cal missionaries ; IV, Bibliographical, being an 
extended list of missionary books. Finally, two 
appendices, with statistics of India and China. 
The work, which must have been extremely 
difficult, has been carefully and faithfully 
done. It is not a perfect manual and does 
not claim to be; but we know of nothing in 
missionary literature which surpasses it in full- 
ness and accuracy. There are but few import- 
ant omissions which have come under our notice, 
and in the brief examination we have been able 
to give it we have found but few errors. With 
the arrangement of the information given we 
are not so favorably impressed ; but we do not 
stop to particularize, because of the general 
excellence of the book and the expectation 
that ded improv ts will be made in fu- 
ture editions. What is needed. is general 
tables, summing up results, by societies and by 
fields. Missionzry Papers is a collection of 
articles, long and short, on a wide reach of 
missionary topics, by the Rev. John C. Lowrie, 
D.D., one of the secretaries of the Presbyteri- 
an Board of Foreign Missions. (New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers.) There are some 
valuable thoughts in the book, but it is too 
fragmentary for consecutive reading or genera] 
study. 


-+eeThe Rev. Dr. Snively, of Brooklyn, has 
published in an octavo of sixty-eight pages 
(New York: James Pott) a very satisfactory 
account of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, 
illustrated with fairly good and expressive 











portraits of the actors, as well as diagrams of 
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the theater. The substance of this volume 
was first read before the Long Island His- 
torical Society. In its present form it 
gives the history and arrangements of 
the play, carefully following through. from 
the beginning the whole course of what 
the author is rather fond of alluding to, in 
his description, as ‘‘the most singular an- 
scbronism of the nineteenth century.”’ 
The Student's Dream (Chicago: 
McClurg & Co.) is described by ite author as 
“* A Horoscope of Mental Growth, Containing 
a Metaphysical Discovery.’”’ The author has 
been studying Spencer carefully and sifting 
out of his voluminous discussious their grains 
of meaning. He does this apparently with 
great success in his dream; but when he opens 
his eyes and writes wide-awake for the append 
ix, he sends his readers off into confusion, if 
not into ‘Sleepy Hollow.” No Lagqgards 
We, by Ross Raymond (New York: George W. 
Harlan), will do well enough for a newspaper 











story. There is rather too little conscience in 
it as to handy and soda, and too much of a 
dashing, « sind kind of writing to touch any- 


thing profound or true enough in life to be 
elther very amusing or very interesting. 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of Coriolanus, in Mr. 
William J. Rolfe’s edition of the great dramat- 
ist, has come to hand. A cursory examination 
convinces us that it is edited with the same 
judgment and consclentions care which marks 
the earlier volumes, 





...«Nez Tercé Joseph, by Gen. O. O. Howard 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard), is an account of the 
ancestors, lands, allies, wara, and final pursuit 
and capture of the famous chief who, four 
years ago, put so great a strain on the military 
force of the country. The volume is written 
ina semi-popular and military style, designed 
to enable the reader to follow the army move- 
ments, without being embarrassed by profes 
sional language: and, moreover, General How- 
ard never loses sight of the wider interests of a 
citizen and a Christian. His work is a valu- 
able picture of what these campaigns are, of 
the terrible service imposed on the army, and 
of the fatal amount of overwork required of 
the secant force raised for the service. General 
Howard gives bix own view of the causes of 
the Indian trouble and of the responsibility 
for it, which he divides between the parties. 
Practically he, therefore, ends in the same con- 
fusion which has been the fate of all*attempts 
to explain proceedings whose essential feature 
is that they transpired amid the bewilderments 
of a chaotic state of affairs, in the conflict of 
civilization, at its barbarized outposts, with 
barbarism in fis last retreats. General Howard 
asserts the substantial usefulness of the pre- 
vious mission work, in holding the Christéan. 
ized Indians firm. He gives well deserved 
tributes to the courage and devotion of the 


mon who fell, ard does what he can to rescue 
their names from oblivion and to remind us of 
the perpetual sacrifices of our army. Al- 
though the dates are given, it would be better 
if they wer, :nade more prominent and syetem- 
atic. The louok falls too easily inte the unor- 
ganized character of annals. 


.. We are disappointed with an Introductory 


Treatise on Flocution, by Professor Mark Bailey, 
instructor of elocution in Yale College. (New 
York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co.) The 
‘examples "’ introduced are largely composed 


of the stock material that bas been ringing 
through the schools for thirty years and more. 
The author opens with some excellent but not 
at all novel remarks on logical analysis, which 
he drops, after a singularly meager and uvsug- 
gestive treatment, and passes to vocal expres- 


sion, from which he bounds on to Part II, 
where he takes up the seven elements — 
“force,” ‘time,’ “slides,’’ ** pitch,”’ ** yol- 
ume,” ‘‘stress,’’ and ‘‘quality.”” His sugges- 


tions as tothe value of “time” are excellent 
and examples of what such a manual should 


be. The same might be said of his treatment 
of ‘“‘volume,"’ were his ideas on this point 
worked out fully enough to give the student a 


chance to ascertain what he means by “ vol- 
ume” and how it differs from’ “time” and 
**stress.’’ As for the rest, it is the old story, 
with this improvement, that it is told briefly, 
Under the head of ‘ Quality,” which is Hx 
point of fsilure in American speech, if the 
Professor hus any ideas to communicate, he 
employs la: ruage most successfully to conceal 
them. Afi: some examples of different kinds 
of expression, and a few pages on the reading 
of poetry, or, as he styles it, *‘poetic reading,” 
he concludes bis unenterprising manual with 
au observation as true as it is‘commonplace: 
* Read the sense always; read the measure 
when you can.”’ 


..While the Old Testament Revisers are 
keeping secret the results of their work, an- 
other company of younger students, being the 
** Hebrew Ciub ”’ in the senior class of the Yale 
Divinity School, have adopted the same rules 
as the Revisers, and have published their Re- 
vised Version of the Prophecy of Hubakkuk, They 
bave retained the Bible vocabulary, and ad- 
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mitted no changes from the Accepted Version 


unless by a two-thirds vote. They have issued 
their translation in paragraphs, in parallel col- 
umns with the Accepted Version. It is an ex- 
cellent work, not merely as disciplinary prac- 
tice, but in its results, which, doubtless, in 
great part anticipate what the Revisers will 
give us five years hence. It is evident that 
one or two passages were beyond intelligible 
translation, as the middle clause of iii, 9, 
“Sworn are the rods of [thy] word’; due, 
however, apparently, to corruption of the 
original Hebrew text, which this Hebrew Club, 
and also, we presume, the Revisers, will bave 
to accept with all its faults, being bere at a 
disadvantage, as compared with the New Testa- 
ment Company. 


-... We have already given a favorable notice 
of Vol. lof Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible. (New York: James Pott.) 
Vol. Il, from Moses to the Judges, is even 
better than its predecessor. Modern study 
has placed within reach an enormous amount 
of material whose richest stores fall in 
the compass of this volame. We find, for 
example, the state of Canaan at the time of 
the conquest fllustrated by reports made to 
Rameses If. The popular character is pre- 
served without, however, lowering the con- 
scientious care with which the material fs 
handled. The book steers clear of the per- 
plexing questions of “recent criticism.” As 
a singular example of the “claunish”’ spirit, 
we observe that, although the author fully 
accepts Robinson’s theory as to which of the 
Sinaitic peaks was the scene of the giving of 
the law, he makes no allusion to him at all in 
this connection. So far as we have noticed, 
there is but one insignificant mention of this 
great scholar, whose labors and whose genius 
supplied the solid geographical basis on 
which the book stands. 


.... William 8. Gottsberger brings out two 
new romances by Georg Ebers. The Emperor, 
translated by Clara Bell, is designed to illus- 
trate the Roman doratnion in Egypt and the 
early growth of Christianity, with the Emperor 
Hadrian and his times for a background. This 
volume, in the order of the series of stories 
whose scene islaidin Egypt, precedes ‘‘ Homo 
Sum,”’ with its delineation of monastic life, and 
completes the Egyptian series, which has ex- 
hausted itself and in the last volume shows 
signs of flagging interest. A Question, by 
the same author, is an idyl suggested by a 
well-known picture of his friend,Alma Tadema, 
translated by Mary J. Safford. It isa simple 
tale of Syracusan house and home and love 
and life. Apart from the general accuracy of 
the delineation and the idyllic purity of the 
tale, the volume has little to recommend it. 


....'Sconset Cottage Life. A Summer on Nan- 
ucket Island, by A. Judd Northrup (New 
York : Baker, Pratt & Co.), grows out of the 
popularity which Nantucket has grown to as 
a summer resort. Mr. Northrup describes 
very well the varied charms and curious anti- 
quated appearance and customs of a town 
where the town-crier lingered longer than in 
any other part of New England. We are not 
sure that he has wholly disappeared from the 
streets. In addition, Mr. Northrup retells the 
local histories and furnishes visitors all the 
guide-book information required to meet their 
needs while on the island. 





..Last year the Freewill Baptists cele- 
brated, in their General Conference, the cen- 
tenary of their existence, and the Centennial 
Record (from the Freewill Baptist Printing 
Establishment, Dover, N. H.) consists chiefly 
of papers read at that Conference. The 
whole, with accounts of the various agencies 
and benevolences of the Church, etc., makes 
a sort of hand-book which will be found of 
use in connection with the “ History of the 
Freewill Baptists.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue sale of the celebrated Sunderland Li- 
brary, in London, which was postponed for a 
time, has been fixed definitely for December 
Ist of this year. The Library was formed dur- 
ing the reigns of Queen Anne and George I 
and consists of some 30,000 volumes. It is cel- 
ebrated for its large collection of early editions 
of the Greek and Latin classics, and includes 
also rare editions of the great Italian authors; 
asuperb collection of early-printed Bibles, in 
various languages, including a copy on vellum 
of the first Latin Bible, with a date; a number 
of early-printed and rare French chronicles and 
memoirs ; books of prints; and a few ancient 
manuscripts. Some of the books are printed 
on vellum and many are extremely fine large- 
paper copies. They are chiefly in fine old mo- 
rocco bindings. 

The subject of an international copyright is 
being discussed by the Chinese and Japanese 
governments. The former complains that 
Chinese works are reprinted cheaply in Japan 
and imported into China. The London Athe- 
neum claims the relative positions of Chins 
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and Japan on this subject to be precisely the 
same as those of Great Britain and the United 
Btates. 


The collected speeches of Prince Bismarck 
are appeariog in serial numbers in Berlin. An 
appendix to the second part contains selections 
from the speeches of the “‘ Deputy ”’ von Bis- 
marck-Schonhausen, beginving with 1847, 
which throw much interesting light on the 
political opinions held by him carly in his 
career. 


Mesers. W. B. Smith & Co., of this city, 
will publish on July 4th a_ collection of 
sketches descriptive of “ Mr. and Mrs. Spoop- 
endyke,”’ by Stanley Huntley. The titular 
characters are well known, and their doings 
have often appeared in the columns of the 
Brooklyn F gle. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce 
a *‘ Hand-book of Etiquette,” by Mark Twain, 
which is suggestive of much fun on the part 
of America’s great humorist. ‘“‘ The Cyclope- 
dia of Humor,” by the same author, will also 
be issued by this firm. 


English Etchings, a new London art magazine, 
will appear in July. Its first number will 
contsin an etched portrait of Jroquois, the 
American winner of the Derby. Mr. J. W. 
Bouton is the American agent for the publica- 
tion. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are print- 


“ing selections from Longfellow on sheets, to 


be called ‘‘ Longfellow Leaflets.’ They will 
be put up in single envelopes and also pub- 
lished in bound pamphlets. 


Au English edition of Jefferson Davis's 
‘*Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment” will be issned by the Messrs. Long- 
man, of London. 


A number of unedited letters of Cardinal 
Richelieu will shortly be published, under the 
direction of the French Minister of Publie 
Instruction. 


A revised edition of the late Mrs. H. C, 
Conant’s “ Popular History of English Bible 
Translation”’ will shortly be issued by I. K. 
Funk & Co. 


It is rumored in London that Queen Vic- 
toria will assist Lord Rowton in editing the 
papers of the late Earl of Beaconsfield. 


A life of the poet Gay is being written by 
Mr. E. W. Gosse, for the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters.” 
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- REMOVAL. 


The rapid increase of our business has required 
enlarged and more central accommodations. We 
have, therefore, taken the entire second floor of the 


At 


No. 25 Great Jones Street, 


which we have tastefully fitted up and where we 
shall be happy to see our friends. 

(2 Active and capable Agents wanted immediately 
to sell some of the most popular books now in the 
market. For terms, etc. address 


Cc. R. BLACKALL & CO. 
New York, June 9th, 1881. 


NEW and POPULAR 
BOOKS 


THROUGH THE 


Very pleasing. 12mo, 399 pp. $1.50. 


THE OATH- “KEEPER OF FORANO. 
A Story of ay ‘bey. Gite cCNaIR ‘RIGHT. 
SECOND DITION. 

THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by Rev. Puiuirp ScuaFr, pS. LL.D. 

Crown 8vo. Engrav: ings. x. Ma 958 pages. 


Price only ee § hogs fee 
and large ed ition es this New, Able, and 


Bcholarly Work having been exhausted in less than 
twelve months, the Second Edition has been prepared. 


AMERICAN §.-8. UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila.; 
10 Bible House, New York ; 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Prof. Robertson Smith’s Great Work on the 
Old Testament. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE 


JEWISH CHURCH. 


Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with 
Notes. 
BY W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., 
Recently Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Ola 
Testament, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
From The Christian World (London). 


a after mature deliberation, we pronounce 
Professo Ttson Smith's book on Bitical Science 
one of the most important works that b 






































ant Church, and especially Free Churches, its 

lication o' it to be halled with satisfaction and 

hankfulness. From the first we have felt and said 

t Pro Smith Pp Sonetve | om rs fon— 
one which it was easy to ve; one w 

quired e so ample an  peostee that it was 
tically im ble to ex: tina le 

ora single . ane oimidation called for is in 


— manner. what at we be 
an enterprise aus’ to the Christian Chureh ; 
that he was not a araailing the etaith, but fortitying it; 
that he was not — pow BY! truth to cri 
science, but pro hristians that infidelity, if it 
wants weapons ne ees Revelation, must e 

where to of Hebrew scho! fale 
He has not abandoned one jot or one = of 
grmctes. but he now for the first time states them 

mprehensively and points out their natural and 

Tovical applica ons. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond St.,New York 


NO LAGGARDS WE. 


BY ROSS RAYMOND. 
THOUSAND IN ONE fi, 3 
“The peculiarly ing and a brib 
Mant accompaniment Cs ae. character sketch. 
-y ~~ 4 are , a drawn and individ 
aankee imore American. 


1 1; Tr, 50 cents. 
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~ FARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


Coprains: 
The first part of a paper by 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
entitled “*A DAY IN AFRICA,” 
beautifully illustrated ; 








“LIFE AT RIDEAU HALL,” 
with new Portraits of Lord Lorne and the Princess 
Louise, and interlor Views of Rideau Hall, never 
before published, by ANNIE HOWELLS FRE- 
CHETTE: 


the second part of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S series 
of papers on the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
illustrated by WM. H. GIBSON; 


“OLD DUTCH MASTERS,” 
by E. MASON, illustrated; 


an illustrated article on ei 
OPORTO, 
by L. W. CHAMPNEY; 


@ poem by JULIA C. R. DORR, entitled 
“THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER,” 
illustrated by FREDERICKS; 


a full-page illustration by 
E. A. ABBEY 
of Henricn’s poem, The Bracelet to Julia; 


@ biographical sketch of ~~ 
THOMAS BLANCHARD, 
the inventor of the Eccentric Lathe; 


“HAWTHORNE AMONG HIS FRIENDS,” 

containing a characteristic unpublished letter from 
Hawthorne to his friend, W. B. Pike, and other 
Bew matter ; 


the Two SERIAL NOVELS, “A Laodiceon,” by 
Tuomas Harpy, and “Anne,” by Miss Constance 
FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 


SHORT STORIES 
by EDWARD EVERETT HALE and ARTHUR 
HASTINGS ; 
a poem by the late 
JAMES T. FIELDS; 


timely articles— 
“RAILROADS IN MEXICO,” 
“A BICYCLE ERA,” 
and other interesting matter, 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPEK'S MAGAZINE, One Year............+++++ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One YOAP......--0005. cbecces 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One YVeaF.........-scecsecceess 400 
BARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on spplication to Harrgr 
& BROTUERS. 


§@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Equare, New York. 
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THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S&S. 8. CHAIR. 

—_ ed full fen ee a ——e of ss les of 
ern Setrees. Chat eve 

general seating, Black Bo: Boards, "DastitesGrer- 


ous, etc. 
BAKER, PRATT 
19 Bord St,. New Vork: 318 §0. sF., Phitn, 


AT ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by ali E | Denominations, 
Sznp ror CataLocus. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerSt., N.Y, 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 
3 CENTS Ssiatennsy dice? precy 
mrastine’s Lite ot Caalyte 
es 5 CENTS eee i 


sigcixhe ar Pears Ligier 


New York, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Cyclopedia War.|: 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the largest and most important literary 
work this country and the century have seen. It is the Library of Universal Knowledge, large 
type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 10 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, at less than one-fifth its cost, and 20 percent. more than Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia, at a little more than one-fourth its cost. 








Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which forms the basis of the Library of Universal Knowl- 
ledge (the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted pr b. A — of b Mg 
tents), is the laborious product of the ripes ritish an uro- 
pean scholarship. It bas devel- VWiectory oped through a century of Cy- 
clopedia making. Its various edi- tions having been many times 
revised, in successive years, til] it has come to be universally recognized, by those competent to 
judge, as standing at the very front of great aggregations of knowleige and better adapted than 
any other Cyclopedia for popular use. It contains such full and important information as the 
ordinary reader or the careful student is likely to seek upon about 25,000 subjects, In every 
department of human knowledge. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, however, ‘ie a foreign production, 
edited and published fora for- eign market, and could not be 
expected to give as much prom- For "The inence to American topics as 
American readers might desire. To supply these and other de- 
ficiencies, a large corps of American editors and writers have added important articles upon 
about 15,000 topics, covering the entire field of human ee bringing the whole number 
of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to about 40 ‘Phus the work is thoroughly 
Americanized and the Library of Universal Knnowledge tll. at once the latest and most 
complete Encvelopwdia inthe field, at a mere fraction of the cost of any similar work which 
has preceded it. 


P MH ‘of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. In half Russia, 
LICE a«prmkied edges, $20.00. In half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. In full library sheep, 
marbled edges, $25.00. 

The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopedia lies especially in the fact 
that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and culture. 
It is really ns of -_ 1 ti paw ady tap -% It samage | oe 
a liberal education easily RR e reach even o 
every plowboy of the ccun- evo u on try and ae boy of 
the city. Every farmer and every mechanic in the land owes it to himself and to bis children 
thet such a Cyclopedia shall henceforward form a part of the outfit of his home. To the 
professional man and every person of intelligence in every walk of life a Cyclopedia is a 
necessity. 





Of course, the old and wealthy publishers, who bave grown rich (it is said that the Apple- 
tons have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclopedia) from the sale of 
their high-priced publications, sre vot pleased that their monopolies are broken and their 
power overthrown. Of course, the book-agents and booksellers, who have been used to getting 
from 40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these high-priced books, are not so well pleased 

to sell the Library of Universal Know!- 
$10, 000 Reward edge, on 15 per cent. commission, 

though those who are not short-sighted 
discover that their own interests, after all, are identical with the interests of the people, and 
their real profits, in the end, are increased by the immense sales which result from mecting the 
people’s wants. The majority of booksellers, however, are better pleased to slander than to 
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~ Meligious | Tntelligence. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST PRO- 
FESSOR SMITH. 


Our account of this case last week 
closed with the adoption of Sir Henry 
Moncreiff’s motion approving the action of 
the Commission. The next step was dis- 
cussion of the long motion of Principal 
Rainy, declaring that Professor Smith 
ought no longer to occupy his chair in 
Aberdeen College. The motion we printed 
in full in our last number. 

All of Tuesday, the 24th, was given to 
this discussion, large audiences attesting 
the general interest felt in the case. Prin- 
cipal Rainy supported his motion in a long 
speech. He took up the article ‘‘ Bible,” 
referred to the dangerous tendencies it ex- 
hibited, and intimated that the confidence 
and decision with which its views were set 
forth were an especially objectionable fea- 
ture. In the article ‘‘Hebrew Language 
and Literature” the same convictions sub- 
stantially were to be found restated with 
not less trenchant force and decision. 
There was evident the same want of care 
to vindicate the divine element of the 
Bible as in the previous article. He had 
hoped that the Church might shut its eyes 
and get past the article; but, on examining, 
it appeared to him that all the questions 
connected with the date of Levitical legisla- 
tion were involved, and that Professor 
Smith was now inclined to take a more de- 
cided position concerning a late date. This 
was a more serious matter than that of 
Deuteronomy. The case was one of com- 
plications which could not be reached by a 
libel; and it seemed to him that the best 
way for the Church to prepare to mect the 
issues waiting for it calmly and patiently, 
was to refuse to sanction the teaching of 











“‘Jarge and loose views” of Scripture in its 
halls. 

Dr. Whyte, of Edinburgh, moved that, in 
view of the gravity of the issues involved, 
the importance of maintaining the doctrine 
of the Free Church respecting the authority 
and inspiration of the Bible, and the right 
of every member and minister against 
whom grave charges are made to be dealt 
with constitutionally, a committee be ap 
pointed to consider the writings of Pro- 
fessor Smith, published since last Assem- 
bly, with power, if they sce cause, to prose- 
cute him before the Aberdeen Presbytery. 
Dr. Whyte referred to Principal Rainy’s 
motion as ‘‘mistrustful, ungenerous, and 
somewhat panic-stricken,” and svid he (Dr. 
W.) did not regard Professor Smith's work 
as either ‘‘unsettling” or ‘‘unsafe.” It 
had not been ‘‘ unsafe” for him (the speak- 
er) ‘and it was ridiculous to suppose it had 
been for Principal Rainy. The Church 
had lost none of its students through the 
alleged ‘‘ unsafe” teachings. What was it 
that Professor Smith stood accused of? 
Broadly stated, it was this: He thought he 
saw the opportunity, and perhaps too 
eagerly and adventurously seized upon it, 
of outflanking their great enemy, the un- 
believing, disintegrating, and hostile crit- 
icism of the great foreign schools. He was 
fitted by gifts, by learning, by loyalty, by 
descent, by personal piety to serve them as 
very few men in any generation possibly 
could; and they were sitting there deliber- 
ating how they could most speedily cast 
him over their walls, to the scorn and re- 
joicing of the besieging enemy. Surely, 
the Free Church of Scotland would not 
brand herself before the future and before 
Christendom as such a hard-hearted, short- 
sighted, panic-stricken mother to her loyal- 
hearted if somewhat adventurous son. 

Professor Kendrick appealed to the As- 
sembly not to muzzle the professors of the 
Church. Professor Candlish said.there was 
nothing rationalistic in Professor Smith’s 
criticism. Dr. Rainy’s motion was very 
unjust. Mr. George wanted to know, if 
Professor Smith was to be dealt with, what 
should be done with Principal Rainy, who, 
in a series of lectures, had used the same 
critical method as the accused, and had 
said that Solomon did not write the first 
pine chapters of Proverbs and that the 
Book of Genesis was composed out of doc- 
uments, Professor Salmond supported Dr. 
Whyte’s motion, and Mr. MacTavish said 
there were only three or four ministers, of 
all he knew in the Highlands, who sympa. 
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thized with Professor Smith, and they 
had never been heard of outside their 
own districts. He did not believe in 
the higher criticism. Mr. Forrest, who 
said he had been one of Professor Smith’s 
students, stated that the Professor’s teach- 
ing at Aberdeen corresponded with the 
views given in the Article “ Bible.” Dr. 
Begg demanded a “ringing decision” 
from the Free Church. Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff said all it was proposed now to do 
was to prevent Professor Smith from teach- 
ing the Church’s students. He thought it 
important that the Church should assert its 
right to deal with its professors. 


Professor Smith objected to the vague 
way of dealing with bis case which Princi- 
pal Rainy and his followers had adopted. 
None of them had named the points of his 
writings which were objectionable. They 
had refused to enter into the merits of the 
question. As to his views on iospiration, 
they were not more dangerous to the faith 
than those expressed by Mr. MacTavish, 
who had said that God was the author of 
the Bible and the style was his. It was not 
disputed that this view is wrong wherever 
there is theology; but it was disputed that 
his (Prof. 8.’s) view was wrong. All that 
he asked was that there should be toleration 
till the question could be decided. He had 
accepted the admonition of the Church, 
feeling, as an honest man, that he could go 
back still holding his own views, and 
that, as a scholarly man, he could find use- 
ful work to exercise his mind, without 
irritating the feelings of the Church at 
present. He did not think that he or any 
one else in the Church was pledged that 
there should be no more allusions to crit- 
ical questions; and yet it was said in Dr. 
Rainy’s motion that he claimed the right to 
speak in the manner he had done. Dr. 
Rainy had his letter before him, and yet 
he was unable to see its plain, grammat- 
ical meaning; but had put upon it an- 
other meaning, to the effect that he 
(Professor 8.) had claimed that the de- 
cision of the Assembly gave him the right 
to write the article on ‘‘Hebrew Language.” 
If he had known when he had wrote that 
article, which was completely out of his 
hands before the last Assembly, the heart 
of the Assembly and the Church then as he 
did now, he should not, under a sort of 
feeling that he had engaged in a literary 
enterprise, have done what had caused pain 
to many whom he esteemed and valued. 
He had gone on writing on critical ques- 
tions all through the time of the libel, be- 
cause one of his contentions was that it was 
not desirable that ministers and office- 
bearers of the Church should be held back 
from taking part in scientific labors of that 
kind in a work of the highest respectabili- 
ty and credit. He went on working and 
hoping that the decision would be given in 
his favor. 

Principal Rainy expressed a willingness 
to strike out the words ‘‘in the manner he 
has done,” and with this emendation the 
motion was voted on, the result being 423 
for Rainy’s motion and 245 for Dr. 
Whyte'’s. Dr. Candlish presented reasons 
of dissent on behalf of himself and others. 

On Thursday the Assembly passed to 
the third stage of the case, and took upa 
motion by Dr. Adam, of which notice had 
been given on Tuesday. The motion was 
as follows: 


“lhe General Assemouy having resumed 
consideration of the papers transmitted in 
the case of Professor William -Robertson 
Smith, with the overtures and memorials, 
and taking into view the judgment pro- 
nounced on Tuesday last, hereby appoint 
and declarethat from the 31st of this month 
Professor Smith’s tenure of his chair shall 
cease as regards all right to teach and exer- 
cise professorial fubctions in the College of 
Aberdeen, and as regards all ecclesiastical 
rights and powers grounded on his profes- 
sorial charge. The Assembly appoint the 
full salary meanwhile to continue, leaving it 
to future Assemblies, if need be, to regulate 
that matteras reason and justice may require. 
In accordance with this finding, the Assem- 
bly declare the chair vacant, and direct 
that the usual steps be taken with a view 
to election of a professor at next General 
Assembly; and meanwhile empower the 
College Committee to make provision for 
the instruction of the classes during next 
session. Further, as regards the overtures 
from presbyteries anent the lectures enti- 
tled ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ the General Assembly, while very 
far from being disposed to treat lightly the 
anxieties which the work has awakened, 





et, considering the judgment already ar- 
end at in regard to Professor Smith, and 
considering that, from the very recent date 
of publication, many members of Assembly 
have not yet had an opportunity of study- 
ing the book, so as to be able to judge 
whether it is necessary or expedient to com- 
mit the Church to a formal investigation 
of its teaching, considering also that it is 
always open to the Church Courts of the 
Church to institute such investigation, if, 
on more mature consideration, that course 
appears to be required, the General Assem- 
bly think it more fitting at this time to pass 
from the overtures.” 


Dr. Adam explained that he was not in 
favor of a libel, because he did not think 
that the critical questions which had arisen 
could be settled in that way. Time and 
discussion were needed; and it was in the 
interests of research, of more light that he 
proposed the present method. It would be 
rash and precipitate to proceed to libel now 
on the new book, before time was given for 
mature consideration of it. 
Professor Bruce, of Glasgow, moved: 


‘That the Assembly, considering that 
the summary removal of Professor Smith 
from his chair would be an act inconsistent 
with the scriptural principles of discipline 
and the form of process hitherto observed 
in this Church, and would contribute noth- 
ing to the settlement of those vital ques- 
tions regarding the truths of Scripture 
which are of lasting importance to the 
peace and spiritual welfare of the Church, 
declines to give effect to the said resolution 
as proposed in the resolution now submitted 
to the House.” 


He deprecated this method of reaching an 
assumed evil. It was not Presbyterian and 
was fitted, moreover, to breed in the minds 
of many a sense of wrong and a feeling of 
insecurity. By removing the Professor, 
they would not get rid of the man; and if 
they removed the man, they would not get 
rid of the leaven. His influence would be 
increased because of his ostracism. The 
true wisdom of the Church was, not to deal 
with the present case by judicial procedure 
in any form, either by libel or by ostracism; 
but by patience, by moral influence, and by 
a free discussion, with confidence in the 
power of truth and the power of God’s 
Word to look after itself. After Dr. Dods 
had spoken for Professor Bruce’s motion 
and Dr. Rainy and Sir Henry Moncreiff. 
had supported briefly Dr. Adam’s, Pro- 
fessor Smith discussed the constitutional 
question at length, closing as follows: 


‘* He held that those who could not go in 
with this unconstitutional act bad a duty 
to perform to the Church, and he hoped 
there would be no disposition to leave the 
Church because of one error. There would 
be no secession, but there would be an 
adhesion to the principles of the Church; 
and there would be an open, frank decla- 
ration of that adhesion against any majority 
or any power of the leaders. His removal 
from the place he now occupied, painful 
and grave as it was to him personally, was 
a mere incident in the case. The case was 
now only beginning. It was now visible 
to the whole of Scotland that all parties in 
the Church were agreed that critical views, 
up to the limits they had hitherto had 
before them, could not be touched by con- 
stitutional and fair trial. Those of them 
who desired a right and reasonable liberty 
and progress in the cause of truth had now 
the unanimous decision of the Free Church 
broadly given in their favor. He knew the 
freedom was hampered rot by constitu- 
tional rights, but by the tampering tyranny 
of a despotic majority. What they should 
do, what all sound Free Churchmen would 
do was to hold by the principles of the 
Church, and endeavor, without dispeace or 
evil-dealing, in natural, constitutional ways, 
to make it plain, as the Church had done 
once and again before, that the people of 
the Free Church could pull it through any 
trouble which its leaders had got it into.” 


The division was as follows: 


For Dr. Adam's motion...........-....+0++ ats 
For Prof. Bruce's motion. .............++.- 231 
BaGeTOty.... ccccrcccccescccsocccces-sece 163 


On Saturday morning a conference of 
ministers and elders friendly to Professor 
Smith was held—Dr. Whyte, Professors 
Bruce and Lindsay, Mr. Taylor Innes, and 
others being present. The gist of the 
speeches was that a wrong had been com- 
mitted in the name of the Free Church; 
but it was the duty of the friends of Pro. 
fessor Smith to remain in the Church 
and fight the matter to the end. 
Dr. Walter Smith declared that. the 
speech of Professor Smith on Thurs- 


day saved the Church from the ruin 
which its so-called leaders were about to 
bring upon it. He knew there was a mass 
of people waiting for such a decision to 
drop away from the Church, and he knew 
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that there were nets and snares being laid 
for them outside whenever the exodus be- 
gan; but the business of all concerned now 
was to stand fast and fight the battle out to 
the very end. He thought Professor 
Smith’s speech saved the threatened exo- 
dus, and he did not suppose that they 
should lose on this occasion one man worth 
keeping. A meeting was to be held Mon- 
day afternoon, to consider whether reasons 
of dissent should be issued. 








Tm General Assembly of the Church of 
Stotland took up, May 25th, the matter of the 
“ Scotch Sermons,”’ on appeals from the action 
of the Presbytery of Glasgow in the case of the 
Rev. W. L. McFarlan, of Lenzie, the author of 
two of the discourses. The Presbytery had 
voted to remit the sermons complained of toa 
committee, with instructions to confer with Mr. 
McFarlan. The Synod, on appeal, sustained 
this decision. In the debate in the Assembly 
the Rev. Jobn Watt asked that the deliver- 
ance of the Presbytery be recalled and the case 
ended. The book was dead almost, when the 
Presbytery gave it new life by noticing it. Dr. 
Robertson said he did not believe there was 
sufficient to justify a libel; but there was “a 
rash incompleteness and crudity’’ in the ser- 
mons, which had wounded simple souls. Mr. 
Hutton came to the Jusion, on reading the 
first sermon, that Mr. McFarlan did not believe 
in the inspiration and infallibility of the 
Bible. Dr. Cunningham moved that the 
decision of the Presbytery be recalled, and 
that the Assembly find that the sermon on 
‘* The Things that cannot be Shaken ’’-is “‘ ob- 
viously onesided and incomplete and liable to 
be misunderstood.”’ Professor Flint moved 
that the deliverance of Presbytery be recalled; 
that the Assembly find that the sermons are 
defective in statement and blameworthy; that 
it warn its ministers not to be chargeable with 
euch teaching ; and that Mr. McFarlan, if he 
shall answer the following question affirma- 
tively, shall be admonished by the moderator, 
thus ending the case: 

“* Question.—Do you disclaim the identifica- 

tion of your own views regarding the doctrine 
specified in sermon two with those of the mod- 
ern theologians described as holding these 
doctrines to be specially untenable, regret that 
your sermon should have given occasion to 
doubts as to the soundness of your teaching. 
and promise carefully to endeavor to avoid in 
future what may give occasion for such 
offense?”’ 
Dr. Flint’s motion was adopted by a majority 
of 174 in a total vote of 286. Phenext day Mr. 
McFarlan made a satisfactory answer to the 
question, and the case ended with some re- 
marks from the moderator. 





...-The most interesting business before the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church was the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the subject of instrumental music-in 
the churches. The majority report recom- 
mended that the churches be reminded that it 
is in violation of the law of the Church to in- 
troduce musical instruments in public wor- 
ship, and that the sessions of churches in 
which musical instruments have been intro- 
duced be directed to remove them. A minor- 
ity report that, if the memorialists desire to 
institute processes against the violators of 
the law, they do so in the session; instead of 
the Assembly. After a sharp discussion, the 
minority report was substituted for that of the 
majority, by a vote of 107 to 53. It was also 
voted that an overture on the continuance or 
discontinuance of the present law be sent down 
to the presbyteries, for their opinions there- 
upon. : 

...-The following English Methodists are 
among those who will take a Icading part, 
either as readers of papers or invited speakers, 
at the Ccumenical Methodist Conference: 
William Cooke, D.D., William Arthur, M.A., 
James Stacey. D.D., Samuel Autliffe, D.D., E. 
E. Jenkins, M.A., J. M’Kay, D.D., W. B. Pope, 
D.D., George Osborn, D.D., W. H. Dallin- 
ger, F.R.S., T. B. Stephenson, B.A., G. W. 
Olver, B.A., Wm. Cocker, D.D., Benjamin 
Gregory. 


...-The General Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ has resolved to be repre- 
sented in the Ecumenical Methodist Confer- 
ence, and two delegates have been appointed, 
President H. A. Thompson and the Rev. J. W. 
Hott. The report in favor of pro rata repre- 
sentation in the General Conference was passed 
by a narrow majority. 


....The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America met in Hudson, N.Y., June 
1st. I. 8. Hartley, D.D., was elected president. 
J. B. Drury, D.D., after several ballots bad 
been taken, was chosen ‘‘ Vedder” lecturer for 
the ensuing year. 


....The net increase of the English Wesleyan 
Church the past year was 4,244, the total of 
members being 380,022. Upward of 30,000 
new members were received. 
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Tue conflict at Albany attending the elec- 
tions of successors to Senators Conkling 
and Platt stillcontinues. A deadlock ensued 
some days ago, and, there being no immediate 
prospect of its termination, the public ceased 
to attach much interest to the balloting, which 
showed no signs of change in the strength of 
the two Republican factions. The only marked 
feature of the contest up to Thursday last was 
the growing strength of the Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, a leading Administration candidate. 
On Wednesday of last week the total vote for 
Mr. Depew for the long term reached 51, and 
apparently would soon go beyond that figure 
The votes for Mr. Platt had considerably les- 
sened, though Mr. Conkling still received the 
entire Stalwart vote. On Thursday morniug 
a bombshell was exploded in the Assembly 
by Mr. Bradley, a Stalwart from Cat- 
taraugus, who announced that Senator 
Bessions, a prominent Administration leader, 
had approached him and offered him the 
sum of $2,000 to vote for Mr. Depew. Great 
excitement was created by this statement, and 
as soon as it was generally known public 
interest in the contest revived. Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Sisson, two other Stalwart assem- 
blymen, claimed to have been approached with 
bribes to desert their candidate, and the anti- 
Conklingites immediately proclaimed the 
charges to be part of a conspiracy. Speaker 
Sharpe appointed a committee to investigate 
the charges and report thereon, and at the 
first meeting of this committee, held on Thurs- 
day evening, the most intense irterest was 
manifested. Mr. Bradley and Senator Sessions 
were both present, and made sworn statements 
diametrically opposite to each other. It is 
clear that there is perjury somewhere, and 
the committee are determined to arrive at the 
truth, if it be possible. An adjournment was 
made until the following morning, and in the 
meantime the accusation of bribery formed 
the topic of conversation at all the hotels and 
public resorts of thecity. Senator Sessions 
took the matter coolly and contented himself 
with a flat denial of the charges. Mr. Depew’s 
vote suffered no loss of strength through the 
statement of Mr. Bradley, Thursday’s ballot 
showing a gain of two votes over that of the 
previous day. Meetings of the investigating 
committee held on Friday and Saturday failed 
to illicit anything new regarding the charges, 
and an adjournment was made unfil Monday, 
with the expectation that some developments 
of a startling nature will soon take place. The 
number of senators and assemblymen is grow- 
ing less, Saturday’s ballot showing an ab- 
sence of fifty-seven. The investigating com- 
mittee meet on last Monday morning and con- 
tinued its work. The ballot taken in the 
joint convention the same day showed no 
change in the relative strength of the candi- 
dates, but it is generally thought that the 
present week will be one of exciting surprises. 


.- There has been no cessation as regards 
the Irish troubles, and riots and disturbances 
are daily reported. An attempt was made on 
Thursday night to blow up the Liverpool Town 
Hall, two Irishmen from America being cap- 
tured, with an infernal machine in their posses. 
sion. This discovery has led many English 
journals to urge vigorous measures for the en- 
tire suppression of the Land League and sum- 
mary justice for the rioters and plotters against 
the Government. The clergy throughout Ire- 
land deprecate an appeal to arms, but it is 
evident that their sympathies are en- 
tirely with the people. Political activity 
concerning the Land Bill has been renewed, 
and it is the purpose of the Government to rush 
the bill through Parlisment in its present 
state. 


-. The Ohio Republican State Convention 
met in Cleveland on Wednesday, June 8th, and 
renominated Governor Forster by acclamation. 
J. G. Richards was nominated for lieutenant- 
governor and Nicholas Longworth for 8u- 
preme Court judge. Senator Sherman ad- 
dressed the Convention, and resolutions were 
adopted endorsing President Garfield’s ad- 


ministration and urging action upon the. 


temperance question. 


--»The Society of the Army of the Potomac 
met in Hartford, on Wednesday of last reek, 
and was addressed by General W. T. Sher- 
man, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” and others. The attend- 
ance was large, every state being represented. 


--A large fire broke out in Quebec on the 
night of Wednesday, June 8th, by which 
six hundred and fifty buildings were destroyed 
and five lives lost. The loss is estimated at 
$1,500,000 and the insurance at $650,000. 


-- Affairs in Russia are quieting, though the 
Czar is anxious concerning the security of him- 
self and the royal family. 


eee The Pennsylvania Legislature adjourned 
sine die on June 9th, after a session of 157 
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The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 
The most delightful Tonic known. 





An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 


Has received the t hig hest recommend- 
ation from the Medical Faculty. 





Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness and Nervous Debility. 


Sold by Geocers 2 and Druggists. 
E. C. Hazaro & Co, Importers, 
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Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
&@ pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
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Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
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SPRING STYLES 


OF FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


VICTORIAS, VILLAGE CARTS, 
CABRIOLETS. LANDAUS, 
T-CARTS, LANDAULETS, 
DOG-CARTS, BROUGHAMS, 


PHAETONS, and ROAD WAGONS. 
Nos. 872 and 874 BROOME ST., N. Y. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from June 


11th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, 
qoutrely located, between the United States and 
nion Hotels. Terms, $3 per day. A first-class 
hotel in all its appointments. Rooms with baths and 
hot and cold running water. 
. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 
OPEN ALI. THE YEAR. 
~/samrnnn nome serpents depen 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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hilad’a, Pa. 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 

JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 
will open June 20th. First-class, with all modern 
improvements. Fine boating and fishing. For terms, 
etc. address 

HOTEL } FENIMORE, Cooperstown, } N. .Y¥. 


CARRQLTON HOTEL. 

Rates reduced to $3 an G50 per day, ac- 
cording ¢ to location of roo’ 

Extra charges for Parlors. 1 Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according to size. The most convenient and latest 
built Hotel in the city. tts @ 

4 doors. 


All lines of city 4 cars 
F. w. COLE AN, Manager. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. P. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER RESORT. 


The Taylor House and 12 Cottages, 
LAKE VIEW POINT, SCHROON LAKE, ESSEX CO 
N. Y. Eetued a a sonenyt eo ve. Pare air, beau- 
tiful scenery. dr’ boating, and fishing. 
Splendid iM K to families. 

Cc. EF. - TAYLOR. 


Columbian Hotel, 


SARATOGA, N. Y., 
Opposire CoxGress PRRK. 
OPEN JUNE ist TO OCTOBER Isr. 
C. E. PALMER, Proprieter. 
H. G. PEABODY, Clerk. 


Richfield Springs, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
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be, when opened for business, inas 
attic to basement and cellars, as the most fastidious 
could desire. It has 200 sleeping apartments, in sin- 
gle, double, and extra large famiily rooms, all of 
which have a pleasant outlook, are cheerful, spacious, 
and handsomely furnished. 

Richfield is noted for its curative s i pure -— 

invigorating air, charming Gries ani vaiks’ deligh 
ful pomneny and the best of soctet; 
merican Hotel has the finest joastion, oe 
noansifel village, and, with the — ~ 
made, is most attractive, mong Ke -—* ‘and 
ing F House feb ft fee gueets have 
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a thorough renovating and an entire new 
outat At of furniture and carpets and all modern con- 
vouteneces, 5 including electric bells in every room, will 


P yll a te new mpegs Cy h. Terma, 
FARNHAM & BUSH, Proprietors. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
for TRENTON AND \“E-—¢ ~ee 
COMMENCING mars 80TH, 
Leave New Yorn from sta’ fon G RR of N.J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadel 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:45, 9:90, 11:15 a. m.; 3 
= t, 50,7, 12 Pr. mu. On Sunday at 8:45 a.™.; 
P.M. 
‘or Third and Berks Streets, at 5:30, yee 38 5a. m.; 
1:30, 4:30, 5:90, 7 P.M. On Sunday at 8:45 
For Trenton, Warren, we Tucker Streeta, “6:80, 7:45, 
9:80, 11:15 a. M.; 1:30, 4, 4:30, 5:30,7,12P. mu. On’ Sun- 
o~, 45 a. M.; 5:30, 12 P. mu. 
turn trains leave Fn mye | for New York: 
From stations Philadelphia and rk Swe 
os age and Green Streets, at 7:30, 8:30, 9:30, 11 A. M.; 
, oS, 5:40, 6:45,12 P.M. Sunday, 6:45 a. M.; 5:30, 


From Third and Berks Streets at 5:20, 8:20, 9:16 4. m. 
1, 3:40, 528, 6:25, 11:30 P.M. Sunday, 7:45 a.m 426 


"om Trenton Tucker Streets 136. 
6:28, 8:08, 9:05, 10:10, Sitreer 2. 2:21, 4:26, 6:28, 7 








P.M. Sunday, 1:25. 9:25 a.m; 6:15 P. Mm. 

Connection is A, wt ynaangen: 
from Brooklyn and Erie De: ersey City. 

Tickets for eal teak at foot of Li . 230. 
261, 401, 244, 907 323 Broadway, and at the principal 
hotels: 2 end 4 Court Street, and Annex ice, 
se A o Wharf Broo 


Brooklyn. 
New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and chec from hotel or residence to desti- 
nation. Applicationcan be made at oes and 1323 Broad- 
wi 36 Sixth ork, and No. 4 Court 
Street, Brook = All these offices are in connection 
with the Bell a Tel 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 


Devonia, June Lith, 3p. =. im Jiatopte. age 25th, 8 P. 
Anchoria,June 18th,10 a.m . July i 9A. = 


These steamers do not carry catt 
Cabins, omtes Excursion tickets te eucen, 
Cabin, $40. steerage. 
NEW “york TO LONDON DIRECT. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 

Alsatia..June 11th. r 4 = -June 15th, ¥ P. M. 
marked thus * do not 

Cabins, and $65. Excursion ticketsatreduoearates 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
______._7 Bowling Green. =a 


INMAN LINE. | 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKS. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDA ¥. 
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URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
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THEODORE B., STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 
offers a large and select assortment of 
REPO parma SILVERWARE, 


Fiate oc erie f Family and Presenta’ 
ene LF of TIRELY Ne NEW DESIGNS CONFINED * TO 
HMENT, small Table Ware, and nu 
ppectall agama oF ne id objects, 
ry ‘or 
FORKS. A SPOO: 


new patterns, at but 


Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 


ann ERNIE SEER 
CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of dtminibing the chances of col- 
list the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

Queenstown to New 


York or Boston a —s of 50 at 43 lati- 
-tude, ws nothing to the north of 42 ine e 
t meward passage cross m ridiano 
60 at 48, or nothing to the north the north ce 
POM rm 
- in PIER WO" 40 NO 40 NORTH RIVER. 


**: Wednesday, June 20th, 7 a. M. 
NIA Weanesday. July 6tn, Noon. 

$80, and $100, according t« commoaation. 
Cabin and returntick ontavorableverms. 
Steerage pe tickets to and from ali parts of pusene at 
very low rates. Freight and ssagi office No. 
Bowling Green. VERNON H. BROWN & (O., Agente. 
a marked thus *do not carry steerage pas- 


STATE LINE. 


PaSSENGER ore a mene FROM NEW YORK TO 
v\a Re ren BEL- 
ONDERR Ok STOL. 
AIL EVERY THURS DAY. 
The accommodations by this fee are unsurpassed 
for comfort and The C y have just 
added two new and superior steamship: a fbete eet, 
which is now one of the finest on the 

Frst CaBIN SALOON, $60 to $75, pt ~ to state 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to 81 Ane 
SEconp CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. Return 


GE, 
Especia ally low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


53 Broadway. New York. 

















DE. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in ove volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter.. Bound in Cloth. 

PUR cccccrrectenenesecssc; ccnseee 

The « BICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth. 190 pages 

Orders, ‘with the cash enclosed, to be addressed tu 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tot INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees. of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘* THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
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* CONELINGISM. 

CoNKLINGISM is Dot exactly patriotism. 
That is now apparent to all parties. His 
talk is in substance as follows. Hear bim: 

I intend, if re-elected, to dictate to Presi- 
dent Garticld who shall be nomisated to 
office in the Empire State, or I will declare 
war and make mischief generally. 

I intend to have the entire rule and con- 
trol of the Republican party in the Empire 
State, or | will ruin it and all the prominent 
men connected with it. 

Lintend to be re-elected senator of the 
Empire State, or, failivg, I will help elect a 
Democratic enemy. 

I intend henceforth to be the political 
boss of the Republican party in the Empire 
State, or the state shall be turned over to the 
Democrats. 

I intend that all the leaders of the Re- 
publican party in the Empire State shall 
bow the knee to me, personally, and help 
reinstate me in the United States Senate, or 
I will cause their political annihilation. 

Lintend to succeed in all my new plans 
to save myself from political ruin in the 
Empire State, or I will destroy the Repub- 
lican party, and work for the ruin of all its 
leaders, including the President. 

I intend to teach young politicians, in the 


Empire State, that, if I can’t win, coax, or. 


buy power and votes with patronage and 
promises of office, the true patriotic way is 
to sell out promptly, ‘‘stock and flute,” to 
the Democrats. That's the way to do it. 

1 intend to convince all the people in the 
Empire State that there is no real principle 
with me in politics; nothing but power to 
control the distribution of all the loaves 
and fishes. 

I intend that Gov. Cornell and all the 
other leaser lights of the party in the Em- 


RS 


pire State shall bow respectfully to me, 
work heartily and spend money freely for 
the great resigned ex-Senator, whenever he 
calls or even shakes his ‘‘ ambrosial locks” 
and says: Forward, march! 

I intend to convince every private citi- 
zen and every officeholder in the Empire 
State that, & I can’t reign myself, the 
Devil shall take my place, and in that way 
I will show to the world the purity of my 
own peculiar political priuciples. 

I intend that the President of the United 
States shall back down; that Secretary 
Blaine shall back down; that the United 
States Senate shall back down, while I keep 
my back up and refuse to make up with 
anybody, so long as President Garfield re- 
fuses me the right to control the New York 
Custom-house. 

I intend to work all day on Sunday, 
also every other day of the week, and at 
least one-half of every night, until my right 
to boss the Empire State shall be univers- 
ally acknowledged. 

I intend to make this grand movement 
‘*the greatest effort of my life,” and soon 
usher into the Empire State the long-looked- 
for political Millennium, when one man 
shall bear perpetual rule—unless he shal] 
decide now and then to resign, and seek to 
bulldoze all voters to give him a fresh lease 
of power. 

I intend that the Vice-President of the 
United States shall work for me; that Gov. 
Cornell shall hold himself back and help 
me forward in my aspirations; and that 
when I go to New York City there 
shall bea great calm in Albany; and that 
when I return to Albany to blow my own 
trumpet and shake my ‘‘ ambrosial locks” 
the dust shall fly, and somebody shall get 
hurt every time. 

In a word, I, the great resigned; I, the 
political boss; I, the commander-in-chief; 
I, the pure political teacher and guide 
of the Republican party; 1, with ‘“‘ Me-Too” 
Platt and Vice-President Arthur to help me, 
intend to ‘“‘hold the fort,” and all those 
who differ with me will have to look out 
for the ‘‘ engine when the bell rings.” 

I 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION REPRE. ». 
SENTATIVE OF OURS. 





THe life ot our Lord was suv deeply 
human that it has a representative charac- 
ter, aud that representative character is not 
only inseparable from it, but its great 
feature. We feel this at the cross, and in 
the events which led up to it; but we per- 
ceive it also in other experiences of his life, 
as, for example, in the temptation. 

If our Lord was to pass through the 
drama of a human life, how could he do 
so without submitting to this dread expe- 
rience; and, if his humanity is the type of 
all humanity, may we not expect to tind 
his temptation the representative of all 
human temptation? 

Such, indeed, it is. Around him, asaround 
us, in mysterious nearness to the kingdom 
of spirit lay the kingdom of evil. Jesus 
returns from Jordan ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost,” and immediately on this follows 
the temptation. How uear lies the 
wilderness. Its sands drift into the garden 
of life as from the wind-driven hills 
around the Queen City at the Golden 
Gate; and to every soul the scene of tempta- 
tion is the wilderness, Under the touch 
of that experience life becomes deso- 
late and solitury, Its glory, its verdure, its 
satisfaction, its supports vanish; and noth- 
ing remains but one soul, alone in its re- 
sponsibility, a wilderness and a tempter to 
urge on the struggle. 

Look next at our Lord’s temptations in 
their succession. First comes the type of 
all temptation which appeals to the simple 
ingrained worldliness of the human heart, 
** Command these stones that they be made 
bread.” ‘This is the representative tempta- 
tion, whose spell we feel every day of our 
lives, pressing us with some form of the de- 
lusion that we may make our bread out of 
the stones of this world. Bread out of 
stones, not bread raised by honest toil out 
of the honest earth; but bread gotten from 
worthless stocks, inflated with sudden 


values; bread gotten by some cheat in 
trade that brings a tide of luck; bread won 
in forgetfulness that man cannot live on the 
bread that is made of stones. 

Again, the Devil taketh him into a high 
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mountain, with the whole world in view. 
**Worship me” and ‘‘a!! shall be thine.” 
This is the type of temptation on a new 
line. A good thing and a bad one stand 
together in it; but the bad is in the shadow 
of the good. Man was created for domin- 
ion over the world. So it is written in 
Genesis, and he feels it to be so in 
his heart. Christ came to be the world’s 
King; to get it into his dominion and 
to rule everything in it. The strong and 
true man responds to this so wholly that 
it grows into a dire temptation, and threat- 
ens to make him unscrupulous how he gets 
his dominion. It presses him to think: I 
must have money, and to push for it on the 
straightest line; I must have power; I must 
hold my place; I must do my work or win 
myend. If I reach the end and win my 
dominion, it is no matter who helped me to 
it. Ah! the Protean forms in which the 
temptation of life varies this form of our 
Saviour’s trial. Seen in this light, how 
representative the second temptation is of 
our despair of righteousness and open 
righteous dealing; of our trust in craft, 
duplicity, and half-aud-balf moralities; and 
of the levity, on the one hand, and the case- 
hardened, worldly prudence on the other, 
which, to wiu its dominion and achieve its 
career, is always ready with a bow to the 
Devil! 

Thereis athird kind of temptation, that 
requires to be brought into this exhaustive 
representation, and we find it in the last 
trial addressed to our Lord. ‘The Devil set 
him on a pinnacle of the temple, and “said 
unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down from hence; for it is written 
he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee,” etc. The first temptation is ad- 
dressed to the purely worldly heart, who 
cares, for nothing but the stones of this 
world, and will feed -his hunger with the 
bread he can make of them. The second 
touches the half-emancipated mind, which 
is eager to accomplish his mission and 
achieve his career, but has not yet risen to 
an whole, absolute, and purified faith in 
God. This third temptation comes in on a 
wholly new line and is addresséd to con- 
science and religious feeling. The weapon 
by which it aims to strike is-faith in God. 
In a certain general view of the matter it is 
easy to see that the base and degrading forms 
of religion have tempted men to their ruin; 
but the power of this passage lies in the 
fact that the shaft which is tipped with the 
poison is a passage of Holy Scripture, so 
that we have to contemplate here the case 
of asoul lured on by some false glare of 
the true faith. This is the boldest and the 
most valuable part of tais wonderful rep- 
resentation. It is the finishing touch in 
the divine delineation of temptation in 
which it follows the great deceiver, as it 
were, into the sacred precincts of a believ- 
ing conscience, and there, whence we might 
so easily believe he was effectually ex- 
cluded, exhibits him delivering his most 
dangerous attack. It is as if the tempter 
had said to himself: This man has a con- 
science. I will turn it into hisenemy. He 
has professed his faith in the Gospel. I will 
poison bis faith at the core. I will turn it 
into some kind of deadly spiritual pride. I 
will breath into it a poisonous selfishness 
and arrogance. I will transform his con- 
science into obstinacy, and make him be- 
lieve his stiff neck and hard beart the stuff 
that holy martyrs are made of. I will lull 
him into: security with some dogma, and 
smother his hope, while he fancies that it 
can never die. I will tempt him by the 
promises to throw himself from the hights 
of the temple. 

One thing more let us notice. When all 
these temptations were ended, the Devil de- 
parted from him for a season ; not forever. 
We are to believe, then, that temptation 
mingled in our Lord’s trial to the end. In 
this, too, his temptation is representative of 
ours, There is no absolute shaking off of 
the dread enemy. Our victories on earth are 
only for a season; but by every victory we 
grow in power, and from every victory we, 
like our Lord, may ‘“‘ go up” and “‘ return” 
to our work in renewed power of the Spirit. 





“ ALL the rhythm gone”’ is the complaint 
against the new renderings of the song of the 
angels and of Paul’s encomium on Charity. 
But isthe Greek of Paul or of Luke particu- 
larly rhythmical? In fact, does not the New 
Testament Greek rather lack rhetorical finish ? 
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SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 














A CORRESPONDENT thinks that THe Iy- 
DEPENDENT is ‘‘ noi correct” in saying that 
**the constitution of Rhode Island requires 
the ownership of real estate to the value of 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars . - 
asa qualification for exercising the right of 
suffrage in that state.” He refers to him- 
self as an example to the contrary, having 
lived in the state for nine years and voted 
without this qualification, and expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘ the requirement of posses- 
sion of real estate is limited to naturalized 
foreigners.” 

The first section of the second article of 
the Rhode Island constitution says that 
‘‘every male citizen of the United States,” 
possessing the requisites of age, residence, 
etc., ‘‘ who is really and truly possessed in 
his own right of real estate in such town or 
city of the value of one hundred and thirty- 
four dollars, over and above all incum- 
brances, or which shall rent for seven dol- 
lars per annum over and above any rent re- 
served, or the interest of any incumbrances 
thereon, being an estate in fee simple, fee 
tail, for the life of any person, or an estate 
in reversion of remainder, which qualifies 
bo other person to vote, the conveyance of 
which estate, if by deed, shall have been 
recorded at least ninety days, shall hereafter 
have the right to vote at the election of all 
civil officers, and on all questions in legal 
town or ward meetings, so long as he con- 
tinues 80 qualified.” 

This part of the section describes the real 
estate as being located in the town or city 
where the owner resides and claims the 
right to vote. The remainder of the sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

‘“‘And if any person hereinbefore de- 
scribed shall own any such estate within 
this state, owt of the town or city in which 
he resides, he shall have a right to vote in 
the electjon of all general officers and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in the town 
or city in which he shall have had his res- 
idence and home for the term of six months 
next preceding the election, upon produc- 
ing a certiticate of the clerk of the town or 
city in which his estate lies, bearing date 
within ten days of the time of his —s 
setting forth that such person hus a suffi- 
cient estate therein to qualify him as 4 
voter, and tht the deed, if any, has beeu 
recorded ninety days.” 

It was on the basis of this lauguage 
found in the constitution of Rhode Island 
and in the article which treats ‘‘of the 
qualifications of electors” that we made 
the statement to which our correspondent 
objects, and which he pronounces * not 
correct,” admitting that he had not a copy 
of the constitution before him. We bad 
such a copy when we made the statement. 
If words mean anythiug, then the language 
used in the first section of the second arti- 
cle of the constitution of Rhode Island 
means that ‘‘every wale citizen of the 
United States,” in order to be a voter in 
that state, must, in addition to the qual- 
ifications of age, residence, vtc., be the 
owner of real estate in that siale to the 
value of one hundred and thirty-iour dol. 
lars over and above all incumbrances, 
located in the town or city in which he 
resides, or in some other town or city of 
the state. This is what we briefly said, 
and what we now more fully say, citing 
the constitution iisclf in proof of its cor- 
rectness. The right of the citizen to vote, 
in virtue of this qualification, continues 
** 50 long as he continues so qualified,” which 
clearly implies that the right ceases in the 
event that this property qualification shall 
cease. 

There is, moreover, no discrimination in 
this article of the constitution between 
nitive-born citizens and naturalized foreign, 
ers. Both classes are alike subject to the 
property qualification, as they plainly 
should be, if either class is thus subject. It 
would not mend the matter, as our corre- 
spondent seems to suppose, if ‘‘ the require- 
ment of the possession of real estate” were 
‘‘Jimited to naturalized forcigners.” Such 
a discrimination would be invidious and 
anti-American and a just ground of com- 
plaiut by naturalized citizens. 

If the practice in Rhode Island be con- 
trary to the constitutive, cud if persons not 
qualified accordirg to this constitution to 
vote are, nevertheless, permitted to vote, 
which our correspondent says was the fact 
in his case, then this simply proves the con- 
stitution to be a dead letter on this subject. 
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Assuming this to be the fact, then the peo- 
ple have outgrown their constitution, and 
their better way would be to amend it so as 
to make it conformable to their practice. 
We do not believe in any property or edu- 
cational test as a qualification of the right 
of voting. Such a test is, in our judgment, 
ap inexpedient and unjust restriction upon 
the right, as well as contrary to the general 
policy of the American people. 


MEAN JUDICIAL SAL. RIES. 


Tue President last week appointed Mr. 
Addison Brown, of this city, as judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, thus filling 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Judge Choate, who succeeded Judge 
Blatchford, when the latter was appointed 
to be a circuit judge of the United States. 
Tée salary paid to him by the Government 
lias been four thousand dollars a year; and, 
in consequence of the inadequacy of the 
compensation, in view of the service 
rendered, he sent his resignation to Presi- 
dent Garfield, to take effect as soon as his 
successor shall be appointed. This makes 
a fitting occasion for stating the mean and 
niggardly policy of the Government in the 
matter of the salaries of Federal judges. 
What are the facts? 

We begin with the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who, including 
the Chief Justice, are nine in all. The sal- 
ary of the Chiet-Justice is ten thousand and 
five hundred dollars a year, and that of 
each of the eight associate justices is ten 
thousand dollars a year. The aggregate 
paid annually to the members of this court 
is ninety thousand five hundred dollars. 
The Government needs for this service nine 
of the very ablest lawyers of the country, 
and it docs not pay them one-quarter of 
what they could earn in the practice of the 
legal profession. A lawyer fit to be a mem- 
ber of this court makes a great pecuniary 
sacrifice when he accepts the position. The 
position, though one of high honor, does 
not pay well in proportion to the legal abil- 
ity demanded. The salary ought to be at 
least twenty thousand dollars a year. This 
would be no more than the service is worth 
and no more than the people are abundantly 
able to pay. 

There are nine Circuit Courts of the Uni- 
ted States, each having acircuit judge, with 
a salary of six thousand dollars a year, 
making an annual aggregat: of fifty-four 
thousand dollars. The judges of these 
courts need to be men of high standing, 
both as to personal character and legal at- 
tainments. The salary paid is simply con- 
templible, when compared with the service 
to be performed and the ability required in 
its performance. It ought, at least, to be 
double. 

There ure fifty-eight District Courts of the 
United States, and, consequently, as many 
district judges. Now, what are the facts in 
the matter of their salaries? We answer this 
question by quoting section 554 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as 
follows: 

‘District judges are entitled to receive 
yearly salaries at the following rates, paya- 
ble quarteriy from the Treasury: The judge 
of the district of California, five thousand 
dollars; the judge of the district of Louisi- 
ana, four thousand five hundred dollars; the 
judges of the district of Massachusetts, the 
Northern, Southern, and Eastern districts 
of New York, the Eastern and Western dis- 
tricts of Penusylvania, the district of New 
Jersey, the district of Maryland, the South- 
ern district of Ohjo, and the Northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, four thousand dollars; the 
judges of all the other districts, three-thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. No other allow- 
ance or payment shall be made to them for 
travel, expenses, or otherwise.” 

The aggregate paid to the fifty-eight dis- 
trict judges, at these rates of compensation, 
is two hundred and ten thousand dollars 
each year. One of them receives a salary 
of five thousand dollars a year; another, a 
salary of four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; ten of them, a saiary of four thou- 
sand dollars; and forty-six of them, a sal- 
ary of three thousand fiye hundred dol- 
lars. The larger part of the judicial busi- 
ness of the United States originates in the 
district courts and is performed by these 
judges. For this entire labor the Govern- 
ment doles out to them, in the aggregate 
two hundred and ten thousand dollars. It 
wants men learved in the law, as well as 
men of good character, for this important 








service; and all that it pays the whole of 
them put together is this paltry sum. 
Let us set down tbe figures, as follows: 
Supreme Court judges.............. $90,500 


Circuit Court judges..............+. 54,000 
District Court judges............... 210,000 
$354,500 


For seventy-six judges of United States 
courts the Government, representing and 
acting for a population of fifty millions of 
souls, pays in salaries just three hundred 
and fifty-four thousand five hundred dollars. 
This strikes us as mean and niggardly to 
the last degree. It bears no just propor- 
tion to the character and quantity of the 
service rendered. Lawyers who havea grade 
of ability that fits them for this service can 
do vastly better for themselves and their 
families by depending on the fees of their 
profession. So faras the compensation is 
concerned, a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States pre- 
sents no inducement to a first-class lawyer; 
and when we come to the Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States, no such 
lawyer can accept an appointment to either 
without a great pecuniary sacrifice. 

We are glad that Judge Choate has placed 
his resignation squarely on the ground of 
inadequate salary. He has simply pub- 
lished what other judges think and feel. 
Perhaps his action will have the effect of 
calling the attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject. The fault is with the legislation of 
Congress, and isto be corrected by wiser 
and better legislation. If the salaries of all 
the Federal judges were doubled, it would 
be no more than is right, as well as good 
policy, and the increase of expense would 
be a mere trifle in the general expenses of 
the Government. We protest against that 
sort of economy which cheats United States 
judges out of a fair and adequate compen- 
sation for their services. The country 
wants men of the highest order for the 
service, and it should pay them liberally. 


Eilitovial Notes, 


Du. N. West excuses bis whisperings about 
the dangerous suggestions wade in the ses- 
sions of the Commiitee on Revision ef the 
Book of Discipline and Form of Government, 
which raised such an absurd fright in the Gen- 
eral Asserobly, on the ground that the meet- 
ings of the Committee had not been secret 
and that even Jadies had attended them. This 
does not fairly represent the facts, as we 
learn by inquiry. Until the meeting at Niag- 
ara Falls, last montb, no person not a memver 
of the Committee was ever present at its 
meetings. There they met in the church par- 
Jor, and on one occasion the pastor came in 
on some errand, and one of the Committee 
told him not to feel that he was shut out from 
his parlor, and invited him to be present at 
any time. He did remain awhile on several 
occasions. On one or two occasious two other 
Presbyterian clergymen came in with him; 
but during the whole sessiou the printed re- 
port, presented the year before, on Discipline 
was under consideration. As to ladies, the 
wife of one of the Committee and the wife and 
two daughters of another on one occasion 
looked in at the door, and immediately with. 
drew, uot being at the door over two minutes. 
Anybody that was by courtesy allowed fora 
little while in the meetings of the Committee 
was under av implied pledge of confidence ; 
and their presence does not relieve Dr. West 
of the just complaint for using his knowledge 
of the tentative work and the discussions in 
the Committee for the purpose of breaking it 
down before it had presented its report. 








We canuot see why The Christian Advocate 
and some other papers should bave any diffi- 
culty in the use of the editorial “‘we.” It 
Says: 

‘But, on the assumption that ‘we’ means 
the paper, how shall the editor write if he 
would describe a journey? When he says 
‘We lunched at the Grand Central Depot,’ does 
he inean that 7he Christian Advocate lunched ¢ 
No, indeed, unless 7e Christian Advocate paid 
the bill. for a lunch for all the force ov the 

per would require seats for about seventy- 
Bre. if the printers were counted in.” 

We never get into any difficulty of that sort. 
The editorial “‘ we,’ as we use it, means al- 
ways THE INDEPENDENT, speaking imperson- 
ally, and never Editor This or Editor That. If 
Editor This goes on a journey, and wants to 
write in THE INDEPENDENT that he took lunch 
at the Grand Central Depot, he says“ I,” and he 
signs his name or initials to the article; or if, 
in an editorial, he wishes to refer to some per_ 
sonal experience, he does not say that Tae In- 
DEPENDENT had such and such an experience 
of wind or flood, but refers it to himself as 
“the present writer,” or ‘‘ our superintending 
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editor,’’ or “‘ our literary editor.” To identify 
apaper witha single man, as such a use of 
the plural pronoun does, seems to us be- 
littling. We hold Tae INDEPENDENT in 
too high honor to allow any editor, however 
connected with it, to talk about *‘ our lunch,”’ 
“our journey,” ‘‘our wife,” ‘our sermon,” 
“our headache,” or ‘‘our funeral.’”’ One of 
the great evils of religious journalism is its 
personal character, its making much of what 
the chief editor or proprietor says or does, and 
its encouraging him to take all his readers in- 
to his personal confidence. I[n such a case 
the paper becomes no more than the utterance 
of Editor A or Editor B. Our readers will 
nowhere find in the columns of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the name of any proprietor, publisher, or 
editor. Ifthey want to know the names of 
any of our editors, they will not find them un- 
less they come and read them on the door of 
our editorial office. All this may not conduce 
to the personal conceit of the editors; but it 
gives strength and diguity to the paper, which 
is what we want. 

Mx. InskrP, in the last report he makes of 
his holiness campaign in Australia, tells of ‘‘a 
most unusual outpouring of the Holy Spirit” 
(they are all such), in connection with which 
was held a meeting, when those who had “ been 
blessed’ should have an opportunity ‘to tes- 
tify and give thanks”’ : 

** Quite a number improved it, aud some very 

interesting testimonies were given. The * for- 
ty-five years ago brethren,’ however, were on 
hand, with their musty and ill-odored manna. 
A hint was given that something fresh and 
new was desirable, and this secured an oppor- 
tunity for those who had recently been blessed 
to make ‘ confession unto salvation.’ ”’ 
Really, it is about as offensive as anything we 
have lately seen to stigmatize the religious ex- 
perience of aged saints, which had not been 
gained in this Inskip’s meetings, as ‘‘ musty 
and iJl-odored manna’ Weraise the question 
whether some of this ‘*‘ holiness ’’ has not be- 
come rank, after being kept somewhat less than 
forty-five years. 


“Tue American Company have been treated 
very shabbily by the English revisers.”” We 
hear or see the above remark not infrequently ; 
but we do not bear it from members of the 
American Company themselves, but from their 
superserviceable friends. Remember that this 
was pot proposed as a joint revision. It was 
proposed by an English Episcopal body, the 
Convocation of Canterbury. They invited 
some non-Episcopal English scholars to assist 
in the work! It did not occur to them that it 
would be convenient for American or Aus- 
tralian scholars to meet with them in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber ; but we Americans, liking the 
idea and wanting to have a hand in it, went 
and asked them to take us {nto partnership of 
scholarship with them. They consented, if we 
cared to form a company to help in the work, 
to consider carefully and pass upon all emenda- 
tions we might suggest to their work. That 
has been done, and they have faithfully and 
conscientiously considered our changes and 
adopted most of them. There is nothing 
“shabby ” in their treatment of our scholars 
and it is indecent so to represent it. 

Tae town of Essex is in the old County of 
Essex, in the old and honorable State of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is the birthplace of Rufus 
Choate and has an enviable fame as the home 
of most worthy families. It is, therefore, 
more a matter of regret to find it the scene of 
a piece of ungenerous bigotry, of which sons 
of New England may well be ashamed. Miss 
Mary Reardon, anative of Essex, passed the 
examination for teachers with the highest 
credit; but objection was made to ber ap- 
pointment toa school, because she is a Cath- 
olic. No other objection was made, her fit- 
ness being undisputed. After some difficulty, 
she was appointed to a school; but a public 
bue and cry against her was raised, in which 
the Congregational clergyman of Essex, the 
Rev. F. H. Boyntou, took a very prom- 
inent part, who called upon all parents to 
withdraw their children from the school 60 
long as it was under the charge of a Catholic. 
Many did so, and the school-board instituted 
an inquiry, and decided that the teacher must 
go, 60 as to restore harmony! It is astonish- 
ing not only how bigoted and unjust good 
people cau be, but also how utterly devoid 
of the eimplest worldly wisdom..In a case 
like this there is, on the one hand, uot the 
slightest danger that this teacher will try to 
seduce the children from their parents’ faith. 
Ou the other hand, the act of the authorities in 
supporting this Catholic and giving her fair 
play would be the very besi reply to the com- 
plaints of the Catholics, who are trying to get 
separate schools. If Protestants caunot send 
their children to a public school in which a 
competent Catholic teaches, then we yield 
that Catholics cannot send their children to 
public schools in which Protestants teach and 
that they are right io providing their separate 
Catholic schools. Mr. Boynton is an exemy 
of our American public school system, 








ASSEMBLYMAN Braver, of Cattaraugus 
County, last week declared in the Assembly 
that Senator Sessions had paid him two thou- 
sand dollars as a bribe to vote for Mr. Depew 
as United States senator. He further said that 
he had handed the money to Speaker Sharpe, 
who at once volunteered to corroborate his 
statement on this point. This, of course, 
made a sensation in the Assembly. A com- 
mittee of investigation was immediately ap- 
pointed, and Mr. Bradley repeated the charge 
under oath before the committee, detailing 
his interview with Senator Sessions and ad- 
mitting that when he took the money he gave 
the Senator to understand that he accepted the 
bribe and would vote for Mr. Depew. Senator 
Sessions, at his own request, appeared before 
the committee, and under oath declared the 
statement of Mr. Bradley as to the giving of 
money or any conversation about such giviug 
to be entirely false. [tis not. possible to suppose 
either of these parties to be innocently mistaken 
in what he says. One or the other is guilty of 
willful perjury. If Mr. Bradley is the guilty 
party, then it is a case of perjury and conspir- 
acy. If Senator Sessions be the offender, 
then it is a case of perjury and bribery. One 
or the other it must be. A high crime has 
been committed, beyond all question, and It is 
the imperative duty of the committee to find 
out, if possible, who has committed the crime. 
Mr. Depew, who at this writing has not been 
examined, declares that he has furnished no 
money to buy votes for him and has had no 
connection, direct or indirect, with any such 
transaction. Mr. Bradley’s story made no im- 
pression adverse to Mr. Depew. The friends 
of the latter evidently do not believe the story, 
and, while it is too soon to express a positive 
opinion in the light of the evidence, we must 
say that, taking into account all the circum- 
stances thus far disclosed, the story looks very 
much like a “ put-up job” to break down the 
popularity of Mr. Depew and defeat his elec- 
tion ; and, if such be the fact, the whole thing 
is infamous to the last degree and should be 
visited with the severest punishment. Such is 
our present im: ression, subject to whatever 
correction further evidence may re uire, The 
public must have observed that the Conkling 
men, in the committee and out of it, have 
sought to delay and retard the investigation, 
rather than faciliate and hasten it, which cer- 
tainly bas a bad look. 

We are approaching the bitter end of the 
struggle for the succession to Senators Conk- 
ling and Platt. Charges of bribery and perjury 
are now flung forward and back inthe Repub- 
lican,ranks. What sball be done? To us it is 
clear, first, that under no circumstances should 
the two who have resigned be returned. Let 
that become clear to them. Indeed, it must be 
clear to them by this time. Then let the two 
wings of the party come togetber and meet. the 
issue squarely. These men cannot be elected. 
Two other men muat be elected. Who shall 
they be? Is there not patriotism, is. there not 
honor and decency enough in the Legislature 
of New York, regard evough for the reputa- 
tion of the state and the welfare of the Repub- 
lican party, to iaduce them to throw up any 
candidates that cannot be elected, and unite 
on the most honored and worthy men ‘in the 
two wings of the party? We are aware (hat, 
when we say the two men should be Grant and 
Evarts, we carry no weight at Albany. These 
two men pull no wires. They feel above elec- 
tioneering for office. There is no profit to 
anybody in pushing their claims; but they are 
worthy and that is enough for us. When 
legislators are weary, perhaps they will be, 
willing to consider the best, rather than the 
most available to them. 


SecreTakyY WINDO™, being asked ‘*‘ What 
effect will the clection or defeat of Mr. Conk- 
ling have upon the issue between President 
Gartield and that ex-senator?’’ promptly re- 
plied; 

‘¢1 am not aware that there is any issue be- 
tween the President and Mr. Conkling. Pres- 
ident Garfield, in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional right, nominated a collector of tae port 
of New York, and the Senate al.vost uLé@c- 
imously coniusmed that nominstion how 
there can be any issue growing out of that 
subject I am unable to conceive.” 

This puts the matter in its true light. If 
Mr. Conkling, being at the time a senator, 
chose, as he did, to take umbrage at the 
action of the President, and, in the fever of 
unreasoning passion, chose to cap the 
climax of his own folly by resigning his office ; 
and if, having done this, he now chooses to 
sacrifice all the dignity be ever bad by turning 
lobbyist to secure his own re-election, thus 
making himself a spectacle that would awaken 
pity if it did not excite the strongest public 
contempt—yes, if Mr. Conkling, in the at- 
tempt to be a hero, chooses to make a fool 
and a martyr of himself, then, so far as Pres- 
ident Garfield is concerned, that is his own 
business. ‘Ibe President is no party to this 
stilted nonsense. He has no share in this 
imperious insanity. He is not Mr. Conkling’s 
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keeper and has not attempted to take charge 
of his conduct. He simply minds his own 
business and lets Mr. Conkling alone. 


Tux Republicans of Obio last week held 
their state convention for the nomination of 
state officers to be supported by the party at 
the next election. Senator Sherman presided 
Over the convention, and made a strong 
speech, heartily endorsing President Garfield, 
paying a deserved compliment to Secretary 
Windom, and saying that “there never bas 
been and there never will be room for a pri- 
mate or a boss’’ in the politics of this coun- 
try, and that “the man who attempts it had 
better make his will beforehand.” The con- 
vention understood this reference and cheered 
the speaker with an overwhelming burst of 
applause. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Governor Foster would be renominated, and 
this at the proper time was done by acclama- 
tion, without a dissenting voice. Ohio has no 
fitter man for the office, and the convertion 
could not have selected any other candidate 
more acceptable to the party or more certain 
to be elected. The platform endorses the 
Administration of President Garfleld and 
pledyes the earnest support of the Republicans 
of Ohio. It disposes of the temperance ques- 
tion by favoring ‘‘such amendments to the 
constitution of the state relative to the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors 
as shallleave the whole matter to legislation.” 
Governor Foster is heartily endorsed in the 
platform, and a word {is said in favor of pro- 
tection to home industry by tariff duties. The 
Republicans of Ohio have a strong ticket and 
a good cause, and have opeved their campaign 
jm perfect harmony, and with earnest work 
will, without doubt, carry the state. 


A RUMOR reached the ear of James Monroe, 
who was then a senator of the United States 
and a prominent leader of what was then 
known as the Republican party, that President 
Washington thought of nominating Alexander 
Hamilton as minister to Great Britain. The 
rumored nomination did not please Mr. Mon- 
roe, and in a letter he requested a personal 
interview with the President on the subject. 
Washington, apprehending, with his accus- 
tomed caution, that such an interview might 
prove to be a bad precedent, handed the letter 
to Mr. Edmund Randolph, who was his Sec- 
retary of State, desiring him to give an offictal 
opiniou upon the point. Mr. Randolph made 
an elaborate reply, in the course of which he 
said: 


“If I were to examine the question upon 
abstract principles, I should say that no sen- 
ator ought to recommend or oppose a cani- 


date by any representations, except of fact, 
made beforehand tothe President, for he will 
have his vote upon the nomination, and to 
recommend is to protm¢;ise to support and to 
oppose isa declaration to thwart the nomina- 
tion, neither of which is exempt from tn- 


decorum,” 

Washington declined the interview, and sent a 
note to Mr. Monroe, informing him that be 
would receive any communication from him in 
writing relating to the qualifications of Alexan- 
der Hamilton for the office, and that he bimself 
was alone responsible forthe nomination. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Conkling’s theory, but not ac- 
cording to the theory of the Constitution, 
Washington was guilty of a grievous offense 
against senatorial dignity. He declined to be 


advised one way or the other as to making the 
nomination. It was enough, in bis opinion, 
for senators to give their advice when the 
question was constitutionally before them. 


The idea of Mr. Conkling—that senators are 
‘practically to make nominations, as well as 
to confirm or reject them —belongs to a later 
age in the history of the United States, 


..Prof. C. M. Mead writes us: 


“Mr. Evttor:—In Prof. Smith’s very ap- 
preciative sketch, in your number for June 
9th, brother, Professor Mead, of 
Oberlin, a slight error was made in saying that 
the labor of preparing and presenting the 
paper read before the National Council at St. 
Lonis was a strain so severe that he never 
rallied from it. Mental labor was probably a 
benefit, rather than an fujury, to him, and he 
even seemed to be improving in health while 
writing the address. The tumor which ocea- 
sioned his death was originally caused by a 
fall, and was so situated as to interfere with 
the normal process of nutrition, so that he 
may be said to have died of gradual starvation. 
The growth of it may have been stimulated 
somewhat by three long journeys which be 
took last year, of which the trip to St. Louis 
and (after the meeting of the Council) to 
Drury College was one. 

“Yours truly, 

* ANDOVER, Mass.” 


of my late 


C. M. Mrap. 


«+++ What does The /nterior mean by its at. 
tempt to raise prejudice against the new ver- 
sion by the assertion that its text is settled on 
the principles of German subjective criticism ? 
It represents that it is not textual, but “ crit- 
ical ’’ investigation which has rejected the dox- 
ology of the Lord’s Prayer, aud “put the 





‘counterfeit’ brand upon that beautiful pas- 
sage at the beginning of the eighth of John and 
that at the close of Mark,”’ because there is an 
unfitness discoverable about them. Now this 
is not the fact. They are omitted, or brack- 
eted, not because any German destructive 
criticism suggested unfitnesses, or discovered 
suspicious signs of interpolation, but simply 
because they were not found inthe most au- 
thoritative ol4 manuscripts and _ versions. 
That’s all. What would The Intertor have had 
the Revisers do in that case? 


--Our professional comic paper finds 
great amusement in the fact that Gen. O. O. 
Howard is a believer in religion. It especially 
makes its pictorial joke at the order (which is 
really that of the Secretary of War) probibit- 
ing the use of tobacco by the cadets. Never- 
theless, it isa wise order. American fathers 
who are addicted to the use of tobacco are 
generally anxious to prevent their sons from 
using it antil their bodies have become grown 
and knit, so as not to be dwarfed or enfeebled 
by its use. French and German experience 
and law limits the use of tobacco by young 
people, such as are the West Point boys. 


.-The common couneil of San Francisco 
passed an ordinance making !t a misdemeanor 
to print or have in possession lottery tickets. 
The ordinance included lottery schemes for 
church fairs. What kind of a man the Rev. I. 
8. Kalloch is may be judged from the veto 
message of the reverend mayor: 

‘lam compelled to return Order 1,626 with- 
out my approval. Fortunately, as I consider 
it, and unfortunately, as you may consider it, 
I happen to be minister, as wel] as mayor, and, 
chem ore, Lam compelled to object to any such 
interference with the revenue of the churches 
of this city as Order 1,626 would seem to in- 
terpose.”’ 

..Very decided progress in the United 
Presbyterian Church is marked by the last 
General Assembly. There has grown up a lit- 
tle liberty in that Church, of late, as to singing 
hymns and the use of instrumental music. 
Complaints were made of this license to the 
Assembly, and the committee reported 
stringently ; but the majority refused to adopt 
the committee’s reports, telling the complain- 
ants that they must apply to the lower courts 
for relief. This means delay, or more, for 
some of the presbyteries are committed to al- 
low liberty. 


.-In the days of American slavery the 
common talk among the Southern people was 
that the abolition of slavery would destroy the 
cotton industry of the South. The facts show 
just the reverse. In 1859-60 the cotton crop 
amounted to 4,820,000 bales, which was the 
greatest production of any single year under 
slavery. Last year the crop, under freedom, 
amounted to 5,757,397 bales, ornearly a million 
more than the largest production by slave 
labor. Righteousness and prosperity are very 
apt to go together, even in this world. 


. The Interior wants the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Book of Discipline 
avd Form of Government to “go forward 
under the authority of the three previous 
Assemblies who constituted them and instruct- 
ed them, and complete the work, without ref- 
erence to the Buffalo Assembly’s action, and 
submit it to the next Assembly’’; but the 
General Assembly is their tinal authority. It 
forbade them to fluish their work. To go on 
aud doit, and present it for approval, would be 
an act of rebellion, however foolish the pro. 
hibition of the Assembly. 


..The address of Justice Matthews, at a 
reception given by the Grand Army Post, of 
which he is a member, was a proper reply to 
the criticisms of those who imagine that they 
can predict a judge’s decisions : 

** What [ shall endeavor to do is to cast way 
behind me every bias, every prejudice, and 
everything which can possibly draw the mind 
away from a just comprehension of the truth 
as it may be presented in the present life, and 
to treat every question coming before the tri- 
bunal of justice as a new subject of investiga- 
tion, to be studied, examined, learned, and 
treated without reference toany past consid- 
eration.” 

.... We do not wish at all to burry up Post- 
master-General James, whose good work in 
cutting off extravagances and frauds in his 
department and punishing thieves must take 
precedence, and not be interfered with ; but he 
will miss a great opportunity if he does vot 
urge and put through a reduction of postal 
rates on letters before he leaves his office. If 
a postal-card can be delivered for a cent, so 
can a letter, certainly a drop letter. The pub- 
lic should keep this reform in mind and ex- 
pect it. 

.. The Interior says that our statements 
about the political side of the late appoint- 
ments to the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago are untrue. We can only 
say that we published them on authority quite 
as good asis The Jnterior. It says that in the 
appointments no question of politics, nativ- 
ity, or Old and New School were considered at 
all; but it admits that sucha declaration on 
its part will elevate incredulous eyebrows, 
Let it give the facts it talks about. 





....The friends of the late Dr. Tayler Lewis 
are securing funds to place a handsome marble 
baptismal fout as a memorial to him in the 
First Reformed Church of Schenectady, in 
which he used to worship and was an elder- 
The Rev. Dr. D. Wortman, of Fort Plain, 
N. Y., has the matter principally in charge, 
and to him the friends of the Professor who 
desire to assist may send their contributions, 
without waiting for a personal solicitation. 
We think the idea a capital one. ‘ 


-..»The Churchman, complaining of the 
American Revisers, simply because they would 
make afew more changes than the English, 
says: 

‘To make bad worse, this Appendix, if the 
American community approve. is to be incor- 
porated into fature editions of the New Testa- 
ment ; and so we are to bave, as against one 
Bible for the whole English-speaking world, 
an American Bible.” 


What a mare’s nest! 
that proposition before. 


..The Springfield Hepubdlican thinks that 
“an n administration which has wisely refunded 
a third of the national debt, without a ripple 
courageonsly attacked the most powerful and 
most corrupt ring in the Government, and is 
likely next December to report the largest 
Treasury surplus and the smallest post-office 
deficency on recordin years is rolling up a 
record which will stand and command confi- 
dence after all the noise and smoke at Albany 
have disappeared.” 


.- The Tribune, speaking of the $2,000 
which Mr. Bradley asserts was paid him, says 
that “‘ the man who accepts such a sum, giving 
the impression that he means to earn it as a 
bribe, is a scoundrel, whether he votes as he 
has been asked to vote or not.’’ On the con- 
trary, if a man finds that bribery is going on, 
he performs a laudable though dangerous 
duty in acting as a detective and exposing the 
crime. It is the best way to expose it. 


We have never heard 


....General Grant says that he is a citizen of 
the United States, and, like any other citizen, 
has a right to free his mind about the Conkling 
difficulty. The Generalisrightin this respect. 
This is a free country for ex-Presidents. There 
is, however, a question of discretion and good 
sense involved in some of the General’s utter- 
ances, in regard to which other people also 
have a right to free their minds. 


.. That the Democrats should desire an ad- 
journment of the legislature of this state, 
without filling the vacancies occasioned by the 
resignations of Messrs Conkliug gnd Piatt, is 
very natural; but no Repub 
house will favor such an adjournment, unless 
he has made up his mind to betray the Repub- 
lican party, rather than accept the defeat of 
Mr. Conkling. 

.. Senator Eidman, a Conkling Republican, 
last week cut rather a ludicrous figure for him_ 
self, as well as his master, when he presented a 
petition for the re-election of ex-Senators Conk- 
ling and Platt, purporting to be signed by 3,100 
voters in the Eighth Senate District, which peti- 
tion on its face was a palpable forgery. It was 
a good specimen of machine-made petitions. 

.. Several of the “ Star-Route”’ speculators 
and swindlers, including some Government 
officials, are reported as baving already en- 
gaged their counsel, in the event of an indict- 
ment against them. These gentlemen are 
taking time bythe forelock. Ordinarily, even 
guilty men wait till they are legally charged 
with crime before paying a retainer’s fee. 

..Ex-Senator Platt, speaking for himself 
and Mr. Conkling, says: ‘‘It may be along 
dead-lock, but we will finally succeed, or else 
two Democrats will be elected.”” The Conk- 
ling program, then, is that the two ex-senators 
must be re-elected or no Republican senators 
shall beelected. Thisis rather a queer position 
for men who profess to be Republicans. 

...-President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
in bis recent address to the graduating class, 
took oecasion to give the young men sound and 
wholesome advice in respect to the monstrous 
corruptions and abuses growing out of what is 
known as “the spoils system’’ in party poll- 
tics. He urged them to set their faces likea 
flint against it and all its supporters. 

..Senators Forster and Astor, the one an 
anti-Conkling Republican and the other a 
Conkling Republican, are said to be paired 
with each other on all questions relating to the 
election of senators in this state until the 31st 
of next December. If this bea fact, then the 
sooner they cancel this discreditable bargain 
the better. 

...-Dr. Howard Crosby says that the com- 
mon version of the Bible is not perfectly in- 
telligible to the common people, snd that it 
has “little insidious obsolescences”’ running 
all through it. Wecan imagine that many of 
these common people would not quite under- 
stand that kind of thing. 

...-1fex-Senators Conkling and Platt do not 
possess the good sense to take themselves out 
of the way, as it seems they do not, then the 
Republicans im the legislature of this state 
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should find some way of putting them out. 
The sooner this is done the better for the 
party. 


.. A distinguished missionary in Constan- 
tinople, in a letter giving us some missionary 
information for which we had asked, happens 
to add the following : 


“80 highly do I prize Taz INDEPENDENT 
that for several years I have had it bound, the 
only paper to which I give this distinction.” 


-.-»The Postmaster-General expects to re- 
duce the cost of the postal service a million of 
dollars by the 1st of next July, through the dis- 
continuance of useless Star Rout The peo- 
ple already thank him for his honest fidelity. 


---»A Scotch admirer of Beaconsfield 
preached a commemorative sermon, soon after 
his death, from the text ‘‘Joreph is not, and 
Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away. All these things are against me’’; which 
is no better than punning in the pulpit. 


.... The Interior says : ‘‘ The Sixth Command- 
ment does not say anything about stealing 
sheep.”’ No, nor about stealing anything else 
The Interior ia referred to the twentieth chap- 
ter of Exodus. 


Publisher's D epartment, 


SooTrHIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


HECKER’S PERFECT BAKING 
POWDER. 
A FAIR TEST. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Sir :—The contract for supplying the United States 
Government with seventy-five thousand (75,000) 
pounds of baking powder during the ensuing year has 
been awarded to Hecker’s perfect baking powder, it 
having been tested by Dr. Edward G. Love, analytical 
chemist for the Government, and recommended by 
him for ite excellence, and b it tained 
higher per centage of gas (which means it will make 
lighter bread and biscuit) than either the “ Royal” or 
the other cream-tartar baking powders which he ex” 
amined. The samples analyzed by Dr. Love were 


furnished by the Government Commissioners and 
were without the manufacturers’ labél or name, and 
gas ber known only to the Commis 














sione’ 

It “wil thus be seen that when Hecker's Perfect 
Bak Powder is submitted to an impartial test tu 
superiority is acknowledged, and the popular verdict 
so emphatically expressed In its favor is fully sus- 
tained. 

ni GEO. V. HECKER & CO., 

No. 203 Cherry Street, N. Y. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

We call the attention of our readers to the adver 
tisement of the Vermont and Colorado Mining Com- 
pany, in another column. The property of this Com- 
pany is located in the famous TeneMile Mining Dis- 
trict and adjoining the celebrated Robinson Consol- 
idated Mines, the richest in Colorudo, which gives 
ample assurance of the value of the property. A lim 
ited amount of the stock of Vermont and Colorado ts 
now offered for sale by Goff, Hastings & Co., financial 
agents, at the low figure of 50 cents for $10 shares, 
full paid and non-assessable. It offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the investment of a small amount of capital 
with an almost absolute certainty of a large and rap. 
id increase in value. In view of Mr. Edward H. Goff's 
success in managing other mining properties, notably 
the Boston Gold and Silver, the stock of which has 
more than doubled in the past six months, we have 
no hesitation in recommending the stock of the Ver- 
mout and Colorado as a safe and profitable ir rert - 
ment.— Exchange. 


COMFORT IN THE KITCHEN. 


Tue housekeeper who studies comfort in the sum- 
and economy at ail times will become 
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Insurance Company, of 

natt,0. 4-7 ° their annual re of Jan- 
wary 1 1, that i of total assets $1,611,601 
they, a surplus of $325,128; and that the amount 
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CONGRESS WATER, SARATOGA. 


THERE are thousands among our readers at this 
season of the year, probably, who are not quite well ; 
who are anxious to get rid of the remnants of a 
winter's cold ; or who have a troublesome liver ; or are 
more or less dyspeptic; or are yellow-faced and bil- 
fous; or, in a word, who want speedily to be put on 
their feet, prepared for the business or the enjoy- 
ments of the Summer. Some will go to the doctor 
for a few doses of medicine; others will go to the 
drug store fora favorite nostrum; while a very large 
army, if they could spare the time ar“ money, would 
“go off” on a journey, to secure much-needed rest 
and achange of air. Any of these methods might be 
successful; but with some a journey is impossible 
and medicine is always a much-dreaded enemy. 
To all such we wish to say that probably a million of 
people in thiscountry (ourselves among them) would 
instantly testify that the waters of the “ Congress 
Spring,” at Saratoga, is the best remedy ever known 
to them for all the bodily ailments and infirmities 
with which they are or have been afflicted. Tens of 
thousands of them make a yearly pilgrimage to Sar- 
atoga, to drink of this health-giving, strength-re- 
newing water. They go weak, sober, sick, and 
sometimes weary of life; and return strong, cheer- 
ful, and full of praise for what they have gained. 
We simply state what we know to be facts and the 
results of the actual experience of a countless and 
ever-increasing multitude, who are devoutly thankful 
that there is such a safe, sure, and harmless remedy 
within their reach. We as earnestly caution our 
readers against the free use of the crude and harsh 
waters, both native and imported. But there are those 
who cannot go to Saratoga; who cannot afford the ex 
pense of such a journey, or the luxuries of what are 
universally called “ the best hotels in the world.” To 
all such we will say: Order a box of “Congress 
Water,” and give it atrial. When received, keep it in 
your bed-room, Drink a bottle every morning, fora 
week, ahalf hour or more before breakfast or imme- 
diately on waking. After a week, omit it for a day or 
two, and then use it another week or more, and so on, 
until you are restored. You will find your appetite 
and strength toincrease, your yellow skin to whiten 
out, and your general health toimprove. And in no 
event will you be damaged. 


FIREWORKS. ‘ 
FouRTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old. expect 
to have a good time. Lhe young noys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music. Now, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good things. 
There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.: and now is the 
time to secure them. The times are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the “Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled ‘at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 











THE great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $8, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STerHen F. WHITMAN & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present toa lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of f choice candy. 





CUTLER’S PockET INHALER affords a remedy for 
catarrh, asthma, noamsenese. and all diseases of the 
throat and lungs. prior to anything hitherto 
known, affording relict sometimes in a few minutes. 
The unprecedented sale which this instrument has 
had (over 300,000) ought to afford sufficient eviaence 
of its merits. It has a world-wide reputation. Kept 
by druggists. 








THe luxuriant Turkish, Russian, and Rom 
at 34 Clinton St.. Brooklyn, are fitted up on tire most 
improved plans and are well worth a The 
ne gil h = separate and both are An... ‘ivens 8 





Easy shoes, of superior quality, f 
tlemen. Watkins, ve Fou rth ae ed 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 





BaRiow’s Inpico BLvur.—Best qualt 
and most liberal measure. D. s! WIL BERGER Oe 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelphia. 
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pt MORE TO FOLLOW. 

ER since that now well-known paration 
the complexion, “ Champlin’s Liquid Peart,” ned 
made its appearance on the ladies’ dressing-tables it 
has received encomiums without number from the 
most prominent ladies in society. Every one uses it, 
without fear of the least harm to the skin. 





always causes It 
tamatly Sights or boils, I. pimles, techs teiter x5 tor but no 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


HATTERS, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, N. Y- 


AND NOT 
il it~ us. 
cta. ire 
Ce “3 BIROH & OG £ UG. 8 Dey St..N.Y. 


[From Report ieee ~~} on Seaside Hog 

















FIREW OR KS, 
FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full.in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 


Sent to Every Seton of the Country 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany each order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 


CANTRELL'S. 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avende, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Bootes and Shoes of all kinas 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibiti The busi nas 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 


AT 83 BARCLAY STREET. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE SEASON, 
KIOTO AND LONGWY LAMPS. 














MYERS SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water- 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Weave 
er’s Wash-Basin Waste. 








Stone Laundry Tubs. 
94 Beekman Street, New York. 





For New Terms for 








W=T02P 


Honda me 

Zz s. An 

Snmaned. BOW TO Pane 
J. W. DAUGHADAY 





power. Business men are everywhere using it, there 
oy ol all the parti 


|issi see page 31. 


NG. Send 3 cent stamp for new 
SS°B ei entitled HOW 
T, illustrating -and 
describing the world-renowned 
MODEL PRESS 





saving all their 

Prices from $3 to $175. very Press absohately 
iculars. Address the } Manufacturers, 

Co., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





KIDNEY DISEASE 


~~ in all parts of the Goce ‘workson natural se Eee eae 
an a Giscnsssel tuisty poummainetionn ane See petton, Madea 
Se., which have distressed the victims Sor years. We have volumes valuuiseettéstinng of woubutaTene ans 
4 use Alcholic Bitters, which do more harm than good, or drastic pills, but use natures 

ay 3 , and health will be Price, 
send post paid.) RI * 





CORSE ATION 
LES. 


Weekly Market Review, 
(For the week ending, Friday, June 10th. 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 9} @12} 
Santos, Choice to Best.......... -9 @i5 
TRUDE apes cencccceccecesecéscess ..144 @20 
ERR UR a le a i es 4% @% 
I a nacisiay onennhesiien +2210 @125 
LARGAVEB. cc cccccecececcsece eee 
TEA. 
BRYSON. 000 -c¢ccese cocecevcces eeceveseed @40 
Loung Hyson.........200 ceeeeeees ---15 @70 
Japan........- - 15 @37 
GUMPOWGEE..ccccccccce.s cece -27 @80 
Se ery Pere ee ----15 @60 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime...... ..... cooeee 8 @ BH 
Harp.—Cut f. ncccscccccecece eoee HAG@1I4 

Crashed........+ceee gnaspesen 114@— 
Powdered........ ecccccccccces 1lj@— 
GRANULATED ...........- ovewe 
Wauitr.—Standard A.......... 
Steam Refined A...... 
Pov cocenscvscecenseces 
Wamrow.—CaGee C....... daccccccscccee 
BOOWDis 600 8550 00 chvowenvis 
MOLASSES. 
Oe ee 26 @ 30 
OF Is ccc ccsvccesconcecoseses 33 @ 38 
% Grocery.....c. cocdvccccccoscos 338 @ 39 
Porto Rico...... ‘Honan ichaenenamaheha 36 @ 55 
ads 8eisbscisncnaeoces --30 @ 55 
FISH. 
George’s Cod(new).... F @35 2 
Grand Bank Cod........:....-.+ 406 @ 4 50 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.. .«+-17 50 @20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. OS 7 50 @ 8 25 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 5 00 
TROIUEIE. sc cvccscves des per box.— 18 @— 19 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands.......... -per — 30@ 31 




















MediterraneaR......ccccccccegeces 23a@ 2 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s. soll 





Liverpool, Fine, Hliggins’s. . - 2— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix.......... 2 — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 1 20@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands... .. 1 05@ 1 2 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero 
Froor: 
Sour Extras..........+++- $3 
2 


Superfine Spring........+. 
State Exira Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 0., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra. . 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Obio, (nd. 
Bt. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louts Double Extras.. 


PAAR OTR OD OTD F090 

SB FASSSSSSSRRSSHSSSES 
QQ DA|DDAS|D|HDDSSEDSDSSS 
BS cancaanasagrasnanwe 
BS SSSSRASSSSSSSSARESA 


8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
WG Bi kbic odes: Sb 400860000 85 
Balt., ‘Alex., - Georgetown. — -_-— 
Virginia Family Lecnetees _-_- _— 
Rre Foor: 
tate...... erpacececceccs GO MOSS 
Pennsyvivania............. —--@-—— 
CORN MEAL: 
PON is bis Hasdbine cd ve oe $3 00 @ 3 W 
Braudywine ......-..++. 400 @—— 
Prize Medal.......... oer —- | 
GRAIN 
Warerar 


White. cccccccscvccccccces . $1 
“ No. 2... ‘ ~ 








19 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 





State eage fair to choice.........18 = 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... soedes 18 ¢ 
State Dai * ttibs, wferior............. 0 
Western. airy, choice to fancy....... 15 5 ais 
Western, Factory. fair to choice....... 12 @16 
CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fine.....4.....-+-eeeees 

Good to prime ....6....ee cece sceeeeeee 

Fair to xood adden bdlngnsends guided 


Skimmed creamery.:.....-.+- 
Full-skimmed factory 





Long Island, New Jersey, aud near by 18 @19 


State and Pennsylvania...........++++ 18 @— 
Western and rr bo oncéedoconevec 173@— 
LARD. 

Western, per 1UU Ibs.........-0+ 1l 374@— — 
City... .ssccseccccccsoccce ae % @-- — 
SOE conens stacennnsese: osaut 12 23 @— — 
DRE 1! POULT tne A 
Turkeys. dry picked.......... @-1 
Spring Chickens, Phiiadeipbia — _ 2 @ — 
Broilers, PAM MG 40 @ — 4 

” Jersey.....- — 300 @ — 8 

Fowls, Jersey........---see008 —13@— 4 

* State and Western..... — 12 @ — 1% 

eee Te Te — 0) @ — 22 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, Fla., per crate...... $ 75 @t 1 00 

Onions, Bermuda, “* “ -10@1R 
Spinach, L. L. $ WER nacecs p 


Green Peas, Jersey,“* ‘* 





Asparagus, Shrewsbr sedan o1 
Beets, Fla., per he babeenneeee ) 1 00 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches »1 00 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box.. 3 @ 88 
Cabbage, Florida, per bbl....... 7 @1% 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, per bbi 2 25 @ 2 75 

ned Peerless, of 1 7 @ 200 
Sweet Potatoes. Del. River, kiln- 

ried...» .vcosee de ¥e0++ eevee 250 @ 2 % 
Turnips, White, oer BB. ...cvces 50 @ 7 
Beets, Last Per DD). ..ccccccce 75 @ 100 

OMESTIC GREEN men 

... Md., per qrt......-+.- @ 


Strawberries, Jersey, per qrt..... \.@ 

Cranberries, Jersey, choice, eerhersi = @1 % 
Cherries per Ib i > hy F™ 0@ 12 
Apples, Russets, choice. per bbl. 3 00 @ DO 


DOMESTIC DRIED es 
Apples, Sliced, State. ....-.--++++++++ @ 4% 
Peaches, Peeled........ poeedatskantun 7 @i9 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........--- ee 5 @ 
Blackberries........ .+ssescsesss o..++ 8 @ § 

CATTLE MARKET. 

Brrr a 

City Dressed. ......0.+0+-seee+ —8 @ 9 

We-tern Dressed........-.+++++ — a@— & 
Live SHEEr: 

Wethers.... ..cesecceeecsceeees —3i@— 5% 
Live LaMBs : 

Fair to prime....s.seeeceeerees — 8@— 10 
DRESSED CALVES: 

Jersey prime........+-++ee cere — %3@— 9 

ee | Ae ee —~4@— 4 


Live CALVES: 





Mount Holly, choice ... ......— 7 @— — 
State, prbme....-..sseeeceseees —6@— %& 
Hogs, DRESSED : 
city, —5 8 
ie Shiaetet FSF 4 9 


Cit 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs.. 
TTI 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 
Soluble Pacific mea bation cogs ‘nr ee 45 Hd 
Listers’ Stand. Superphcsphate. 
= bmandiales Dis "d Bone 82 00 a4 00 
“ 0, 8, Phosphate........ 20 00 @30 50 
* Ground Bone.......-..+ 3) 00 @83 50 
“ Crescent Bone.......... 20 GO @31 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer....... 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer... 32 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to 
Home tead 8 hosphate 
omestead Superphospha 
(Michig: TS Onan Works) 40 00 
Homestead Febnese Grower 
—— n — Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......+6+--+- 2008 45 00 
Matfield a ay toon #@ 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs........+ 85 00 
Baugh’s I went ‘ive pemens ane 
nag ed cancenene 25 00 
Baugh’ ihre 8 Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......-.- 35 00 
Baugh’ s Export Bone, per 2,000 
TR. canmensenes ons osangess 31 00@83 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... oosnans = 00@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano,.......-. 5 00(@48 Ov 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.7 eg .c. Po 00 @70 00 
50 00 @52 00 
Guano, onal or nec 
(D,2AO Ws.)...ccccecererecoes 52 00 @h4 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
a issolved, high grade...... Se _-— 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 77% 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. Fravees 730@8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
WEIR iconcnecakameroantin 1 6 1 65 


%e 
ASHES.—We quote 43 cents for Pot 
5§@6 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


5 
a 





Types, “Strong Silat” Cabinets, 
f 
Prin Presses, etc. ¥ —y ae 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


How Vv TO SECURE HEALTH. 

It seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought on by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVLLL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND aon tae yon —— 
ect be A to the physical “1-4 

ing syru eae, 
a . Po bet be the Babiens a MLoop 
ever iscovered, ually 
¥ sipelas ienpiain 1¥ Disorders and 
td » ervous 
Com + tseases 
tee Condition of the Blood, Liver, 
It corrects 


ach, Skin, etc. 
renewer it ACTS LIKE A 





OS ree see — 564Q@— 57 
We nodcvccs cescacocdecs — 2 @a— — 
White, No. 2.. -- — 6 @— 65 
Oats: : 
White .....ccc.s-soersecess — S2IQ— — 
CHICATO 0.40. -seseeeceree -- — 483@— 49 
New York.......-- eoecscee — 464@-— — 
Rre 
State...... eesvce ° $1 10 @— — 
Canadian.......-+++++- ee 110 @— — 
Beans: 
vena sc0n desueeskes 250 @ 2 55 
Marrows....... er 2 30 @ 2 45 
Bscccecs ésvenpedl esoasanae 245 @ 2 50 
Pgs: 
Green, 1880, @ bush......... 150 @ 1 & 
Southern Black Eye, ®# 2 
Bagh. BG.» a0:6:8000 6805 +50 —-—@3B 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. $ 70@$ 80 
Timothy. prime, per 100 Ibs.......— 85@ 1 00 
Clover, mixed, cocceee WO 75 
Oat Straw. a oud — 50@— 65 
Long Rye Straw, “ OG) wweens ol 110 
Short Rye Straw. “‘ TT eaeeee _ — 90 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
ee ee $17 00 = =» 
Extra Prime........-- ---- 45 @-—— 
et MEDD ss + orc eseccees 163 @— — 
Family UES 0 ‘Gocsdcees wee LT D@— — 
Bacon 
Short Clear.... .......+.. $9 374@ — — 
TOU COOP. «00 vccccccesce 900 @ —— 
B06 BID soc cocccdcccses 9 124@ — — 
Cut MEaTs: 
Smoked Hams ................ 11 @ 12% 
Smoked Shoulders............. 84@ — 
Smoked Strips.........-.-. eee. 10@ — 
MILL FEED. 
GD TRG. ccdcccccoccccesecceses<4* $12 00@$13 00 
GOING 2. ccccccccccsssoccce sobeee - oe 16 4 
80 lbs....... 2 ewogbesccsesss @wW 
00@ 21 00 
00@ 28 00 
oon 20 00 
b 29 00 
bad 26 00 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


Paris-made Buits, Evening and Reception 
Dresses, Garments for Seaside and Moun- 
tain, Carriage Wraps, Cloaks, and Mantles; 
also a select stock of their own manufac- 
ture in the most fashionable materials will 
be offered at greatly reduced prices, prior 
to taking the semi-annual inventory. 
French Pattern Suits and Sacques for 
Misses. New styles at equally low prices. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


CANTON MATTINGS. 
A FULL LINE OF 
WHITE, 
CHECK, 
and FANCIES. 


ALSO 
Best American and English Brussels, Mo- 
quette, Tapestry, and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


at Extremely Low Prices for the 
balance of the Seuson, 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST,, 


NEW YORK, 


a 


Financial, 
SECRETARY WINDOM'S TALKS. 








SECRETARY Wipe is a good talker. 
When he talks, he has something to say 
and he knows how to say it. The reporter 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press recently sought 
an interview with him, and the Secretary 
accommodated him with a very full state- 
ment of his ideas in regard to the operation 
of refunding the five and six-per-cent. 
bonds of the Government toto three-and-a- 
half-per-cents, 

The Secretary said that the annual saving 
in interest to the Government would be 
$14,393,000 and that the whole cost of the 
operation would not exceed $3,000. These 
are two magnificent facts which the people 
will not be slow to appreciate. Their 
parallel never before existed in this country. 
They are alike creditable to the country 
and to the Administration of President Gar- 
field. 

The total amount of the outstanding fives 
and sixes atthe commencement of the new 
Administration was $635,000,000 in round 
numbers. Of this amount $25,000,000 
have already been paid, and by next Octo- 
ber $75,000,000 more will be paid, leaving 
$535,000,000 to be paid at a future time, 
bearing interest at three and a half per 
cent. and payable at the pleasure of the 
Government, 

Secretary Windom is of the opinion that, 
&s maticrs now stand, Congtess, when it 
‘convenes next December, ‘will see no occa- 
sion for passing any refunding bill. It will 
be sufficient to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay off the three-and-a-half- 
per-cents, as rapidly as the surplus of the 
Treasury will permit. He thinks that the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














whole amount can in this way be paid in 
the next ten years. This would require an 
anoual payment of $53,500,000, and the 
Secretary expresses himself confidently 
that the surplus will be abundantly sufli- 
cient for this purpose. 

The above is merely an outline of some 
of the salient points in the recent talk of 
Secretary Windom with the reporter of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. When Congress 
adjourned the refunding question was left 
without any provision, and no one then 
knew what course President Garfield’s 
Administration would take on the subject. 
The plan devised to meet the exigency, 
while not inconsistent with existing laws, 
bas proved a splendid success, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE money market worked very smooth- 
ly throughout the week, with the exception 
of aslight flurry in the early part, occa- 
sioned by the announcement that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. had given a check 
for $14,949,052.20 in settlement of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railroad stock, bought by them some two 


weeks ago. The check was deposited in 


the Bank of Commerce, preparatory to 
being distribute] throngh a committee to 
2,700 New England stockholders. When 
it became known, however, that in the dis- 
tribution of this money great care would be 
taken to cause as light a transfer as possi- 
ble of actual cash between this city and 


Boston, and when liberal orders for Gov- 
ernment bonds and other securities for in- 
vestment came from Boston for the account 
of the recipients of this money, the fears 
of any stringency were abated and the 
market resumed its easy condition. The 
temporary disturbance caused borrowers 
to pay as high as 5 per cent. for accommo. 
dation; but when all‘ fears were allayed 
rates settled down to 24 and 8 per cent. on 
stock collateral and 2 and 24 per cent. on 
pledge of Government bonds. As an evi- 
dence of the general belief in the continued 
éase in money, it is reported that the ten 
million 4-per-cent. loan of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has all been absorbed privately 
for investment, without any public offering 
of the bonds. 

Prime mercantile paper sold at 8 to 44 
per cent., according to date of maturity. 

Unitep States Bonps.—In the Govern- 
ment bond market the early dealings were 
weak in tone anda decline was recorded of § 
per cent, in extended 6s; }in 5s, registered; 
1} in 5s, coupons; ¢in 4s, registered; and ¢ in 
4s coupon, The decline in coupon 5s was 
due to the returo from abroad of large 
amounts of these bonds, which could not 
be extended as 34-per-cent. coupon bonds, 
the holders of them being unwilling to 
accept registered bonds. In the later trans- 
actions the market displayed more firmness 
and the closing quotations showed a re 
covery of } to 1 per cent. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Ask’d. 
6a, 1851, rew. 10294 - lcurre ney 68, 95,181 - 
6a. 1881. cou ines — ‘Currency 6s, ‘96.132 _ 
58 of ‘sl, rev. 101 10146) )Currenc y 6s. "97 185 _ 
Be of 'R1, con 14 a ‘44 iCurrenes 4s, "AR 124 _ 

1134 Currency 6s,°99.1°5 -_ 
115% 4s continued... 10814 108% 
= yee is ines 5s continued. ....10254 10284 

GoLp AND SILvER.—There has been a 
slight increase in the amount of importa- 
tions of gold and silver at this port during 
the past week, although it is not to be ex- 
pected that it will reach any very large 
amount while foreign exchange rates re- 
main so high as they are at present. The 
total amount of imports for the week were 
$93,323, which, with the amount previously 
reported since the Ist of January, makes 
the total for this year $30,354,018. The ex- 
ports of gold for the week amounted to 
$269,600, which, with the amount reported 
since January ist, makes a@ total for the 
present year of $5,147,090. 

fortics Excuanes.—The opening quo- 
tatious for foreign exchange were $4.85 
for 60-day bills and $487 for demands, 
which was redaced on Thursday jc., to 
$4.84; and $4.86} respectively. These 
were the prevailing rates at the close, with 


Bid, Ask'd 











the market showing a declining tendency. 
The disposition manifested to place bills 
for future delivery bas had a depressing in- 
fluence upon the market, and, the season 
being so far advanced, it seems improbable 
that higher rates for bills will be reached; 
but a decline similar to that which took 
took place a year ago is more. likely» to 
occur, 

Bank STatEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment issued by the Clearing-house last 
Saturday was decidedly unfavorable and 
shows a still further loss in surplus reserve 
amounting to $684,950, which brings the 
amount held by the banks in excess of legal 
requirements down to $8,805,300. The 
changes in the averages were an increase of 
$6.400,000 in loans, $6,094,600 in deposits, 


-and $850,700 in specie, and a decrease of 


$27.200 in circulation and $12,000 in legal- 
tenders. 

Bank Stocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks: 























Bid. Asked. . Asked, 

ertea....... 14 — 11 115 = 
American - 124 12886 hants’..... 130 = 
Chase Nat. B’k.156 — |Mer. Exchange.109 = 
Chemical. .....1781 — |Metrcpolitan . 16244 163 
ns 230 — 'Nasean.......... = 
Commerce...... 158 Ik vad 
Corn nExchangei%o _ yA - 
POTD kon cosscde 19%5 «140 | _ 
Fifth “Avani. ww - North — 
German Am'n — |Park 1638 
Imp" tren & Tr’ds. 2n0 _ > = 
i rather Man’ + = = 
Manhattan. ....140 148 = 
ese — 1% = 
Mechanics’... ..150 = | i -_ 


Mech. Bkg. Ass. 85 

Stock Market.—The fluctuations of the 
Stock Market throughout the week were 
well held and confined within narrow 
limits. That there is a strong desire on the 
part of the ‘‘ bears” to crowd the market 
is undeniable; but they seem to lack the 
courage to back up their convictions, and 
seem more inclined to await developments 
before putting out heavy “short” lines. One 
of the features of the speculative. situation 
is that the very individuals who are loudest 
in extolling the merits of certain stocks 
betray a sensitiveness to any discussion as 
to their real value, which is very suggest 
ive. Now is the time for investorsto exer- 
cise extreme caution in their purchases, 
for, while present prices for goog dividen?- 
paying stock does not seem‘ too high, 
there are a good many inflated stocks, 
which are liable at any moment to a 
rapid decline, which would result in 
the depression of properties possessing real 
value. Reports that were circulated as to 
‘‘rate-cutting” had a depressing ivfluence 
on the truak lines, and the whole market 
was affected by the fear that a flurry in 
money would accompany the transfer to 
Boston of the large amount of money paid 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad. Denials of the rate-cutting 
and no trouble being experienced in money. 
he ‘‘ bulls” took fresh courage, and at the 
close of the week bad speculation in a whirl 
of excitement. The principal feature in the 
market was the rise in Western Union on 
the declaration of a 1}-per-cent. dividend 
and the belief that the Company would soon 
get out of its jegal troubles, and in some of 
the lighter fancies, one of which advanced 
17} per ceat. Under realizations, the mar. 
ket closed slightly lower, but was very 
firm in the final dealings. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations of the week: 


High. Low. Closing 
Sales. est. est. June 4. 
woe 660 60 60 
442 137% 135 137 
1,000 874 855g 87% 
50 130 


American Coal... 


Prt 


Albany and Susquehanna.. 
Alton and T. H.... ..-«+-+0++ 
alton and T. H. pf 
american Dist. Tel.....-..-- 
B., Pitt., and West.........- 


aan teeeee 


C., ©, aNd L C...5-rreeee 

Cameron Coal...,....-++--- 24,712 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy, 1,471 
Chieago and Alton........-- 1,165 
Chi.,, St. P., and Om....,... 14.500 
Chi, St. P., and Om., pf..... 12,983 
Chicago and Northwestern. 
Chicago and pt.. 05 


BERSEsEgcuesyste-eezatacscge’ 


BESEEsiispegezess-*22%322°* 


Cin., 8, BBE Clev...0...000- 


———————— 
















June 16, 1881. 
— 4 
Clev. and Pitts......... coneee 1200 140 140 100 
Consol. Coal............ eoee 800 41 B0% «(42 
I ncstccssccess soee 350 = 7 q 
Del., Lack. and Western... 93.200 127}g 126 12%¢@ 
Del.and Hudson...... ..... 7.300 112 10834 11086 
Den. and R. Grande......... - 88,5890 1134 110 111% 
Dub. and Sioux C............ 547 «87 8 8686 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 4,900 34 82% 83 
Han, and St. Joseph. pf..... 4,300 11444 113% 1144 
Bxcolsior.......022.+ secccces 6,025 455 1 6 
Homestake Min..........«+« 20 2 bs) 2% 
Houston and Texas......... 30 6090 89 Brg 
Iilinots Central........ Seecee 4.290 143% 141g 142% 
{nd., Bloom., and West..... 7436 (65 Siig 5455 
Dan. and Norwalk.......... 100 70 70 7 
Lake Shore.........+.++++000+ 177.225 132% 130 131% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 7900 635 61% G2 
Long Island........+. ese 192 52g Sq 586 
La. and Mo. River........ «. 100 $2 82 82 
Louisville and Nashville.... 13.666 108% 1063¢ 108 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 3,751 117% 100 Us 
Tittle Pittsburgh..:......... 1,200 S34 ag Sh 
Manhattan. .....ccccccocceees 204.750 2g 251g 274 
Manhattan Beach. 225 6 Silg 57 
Maryland Coal. . 1.850 33 Sis =«283 
Maripsoa..........+++sseseeee 1,800 By 4 Ble 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf........ 1,900 18% 17% 10% 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf......... 8,700 12% 123% 18% 
Memphis and C..... ....++++ 22,706 87% 8&8 876 
Metropolitan ........ese+++ 11.945 04 O1% «692 
Michigan Central.........-. 41,650 111% 100% 111% 
Mobile and Ohio.........-+++ 2377 B44 32y 35 
Mil.and L.S.........c.00--++ 11,000 61% 619% 64 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 68.580 51% 40 50% 
Morris and Essex... ........ 1,685 13054 127 127% 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louls.. 5.400 89% 88 88 
New Cen. Coal......-+.++++ 1,250 33 314 «33 
N, J. Contral......0.-secceees 54,443 10444 1014 10356 
N.Y. Contral..........ssee0. 65.355 149% 147144 14935 
N.Y Elevated .............. 3.379 11814 100% 111 
N. Y., L. E., and Western...126.350 48% 47 4% 
N Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 8,020 8054 8854 S88%¢ 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 13,608 87g 36% 87 
Ohio Southern..........++++ 15300 37% Bw 85% 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 13.925 4554 42% 44% 
864% 82% BSE 


Northern Pacific, pf........ 25,088 


Ohio and Miss., pf. 





Oregon, R., and N. 

Ohio Central ..... 

Ontario Mining.... 

Pacific Mall...........+- 

POMAING. .........cccccccceese 

Phila. and Reading R. R... 4,100 60% SO% 60 
Penn. Coal..........00sscccee 116 250 «250 869250 
Pitts.. Fort Wayne, andC.. 20 140 140 «140 
Pullman Ca®........-.--+++« 4,318 146% 131% 146 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev......++ 28,655 52 464% Whe 
Quicksilver..........seee0002 200 17 17 17 


Quicksilver, pf.......-..++++ 





Rochester and Pitts........ 43% 41 42%, 
Rock Island... ......---+++++ 4,550 14534 148% 145 
Rome, W., and Ogdensburg 2,158 50% 46% 48 
Silver CHM.........0-eceeee 400 6% 6% 6% 
St. Paul and D..........++++ 100 «BBG «(BBG 88g 
8t. P. and D,, pf.....-.0-000+ 600 87% f6% 87 
Standard Mining..........++ 182 2456 23% 28% 
Stormont.......-+00 seeeeeee 1,950 8 2% 28 
Sutro Tunnel.........---++-+ 12,200 ~% «2 aha 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 11,221, 523 51 534 
St. L. and San Fran.,pf..... 427% 704g 73¢ 74 
St. L. and San Fran., 1st pf. 1600 112 110% 112 
8t. Louis, 1.M., and S....... T4 = 82 80 82 
Spring Monntain........-.+- 300 58% 5S 50 
Texas and St. Louts......... 100 «45 45 © 
Tol., Del., and B........006. 1,150 S34 82 82 
Union Pacific. .......0-.0++++ 170,275 13044 1°A% 128% 
Texas and Pactfic........... 155.617 72 €6% 72% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 20.800 S5% S52, 55% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 26,141 95 9214 4 
Wells-Fargo Express....... 635 180%¢ 126% 130% 
Western Union Tel... - 60,300 132 126% 131% 
Western Union exc....... 37,025 92% 87% 92 
United States Express...... 1.167 7% 7214 75 
Missouri and Pacific...... 21.775 109% 10714 100% 


11,015 6 61 6 

‘Freancran Iteus.—The bill taxing 
brokers in stocks, grain, pork, petroleum, 
cotton, etc. two cents on every transaction 
of $100 seems to hang fire in the Assembly 
since the emphatic prvtests of the various 
exchanges, and it is the general belief that 
it is substantially killed. 

J. W. Buchanam has heen promoted to 
general manager of the Bank of Montreal 
and Mr. Clouston to assistant general man- 
ager. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has compromised the case of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of Chicago for unpaid taxes 
on capital and deposit for $32,530.06, of 
which amount $20,764.96 is for tuxes on 
state and county deposits. 

Mr. Smithers, the general manager of the 
Bank of Montreal, has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of directors. 

The New York, New England, and West- 
ern Investment Company, of 31 and 33 
Pine Street, this city, whose large and 
growing business is well known to the in- 
vesting public throughout the country, 
elected new officers at the meeting of the 
board of directors last week. John C. 
Short and William P. Watson are the re- 
tiring officers. Joseph P. Hale, a man of 
large means and the well-known manufac- 
turer of pianos, is the new president. 
George Moore, the president of the West 
Side Bank, is the vice-pres.dent, and John 
W. Deford is the second vice-president. 
George W. Debevois, the old vice-presi- 
dent, becomes the secretary and treasurer. 
All the officers are strong men and we ex- 
press our best wishes for the continued 
success cf the Company under its new 


management. 





Drviwenps.—The Union Pacific Railway 
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June 16, 1881] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent.,-payable July 
Ist. e 
The Northwest Company pay the usual 
quarterly dividend of 1$ per cent. on the 
preferred stock and a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., June 28th. The trans- 
fers close on the 16:h and reopen on the 
30th inst. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha 
Railway Company has declared « dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent., pay- 
able June 20th. 

The Copper Queen Mining Company has 
declared a monthly dividend of ten cents 
per share, payable July Ist. 





THE following revised statement of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, based 
upon complete returns, will show the con- 
dition of the Company at the close ef the 
quarter ended March 31st, 1881: 


Surpins, January Ist, 1881, as per tast 


I CI aie nccccsnsvecisccsses 9148 285 14 

Net revenues, quarter ended March 31st, 
BER wéccccuses cegeeeces “ — . 1,700,412 13 
$1,848,007 27 


From which deducting appropriations for 


Interest on Bonded Debt......8107.000 00 
Ge FOR. cccocecdcceseccce 20,005 35 
ie vacetetesscntscces 72.727 14 
Telegraph Stocks on4 Patents. €15,966 20 
———= $716,698 69 


leaves aaurplus. April ist, (881, of....... $1,231,008 68 


This surplus does not include the cash 
turned over by the American Union Tele- 
graph Company, amounting to $238,000; 
nor does i! include the new materia] turned 
over by that Company and whicb cost about 
$225,000. 

The net revenues for the quarter ending 
June 30th, instant, based upon official re- 
turns for April, nearly complete returns for 
May, and estimating the business for June, 
will be about................ $1,836,391 00 
Ad4 surplus, April ist, as above...... 1,281,998 68 

$3,008,586 68 

From which appropriating for 


Interest on Bonded Debt...... $107.000 00 
COMSEFRCTIOR ..... 20 cccccoscsccces 75,000 00 
Sinking Funds........ Sececceces 20,000 00 

——— $202,000 00 
DORON ORORINII OD, «once cdnccpecevccsecesed 82,360,584 68 


It requires, for the payment of dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the Capital Stock 
outstanding. already declared for the 
past quarter. and for interest at same 
rate on Certificates of Indebtedness 
outstanding, the payment of which 
has been withheld under restraining 
orders of the Court............... 

Deducting which, leaves,................... $1,666,389 68 

A further dividend for the present quar. 
ter of 1% per cent, on the capital 
stock which has been issued, and for 
interest at the same rate on certifi- 

Cates of indebtedness outetanding. as 
required by contract, will require... ...$1,200,000 00 


Deducting which will leave a surplus, ae! 
after paying dividends and inter 
est, of.. damn - $466,389 5B 


A dividend of one and one-half per cent, 
on the outstanding capital stock of this 
company was declared out of the net reve- 
nues of the quarter, payable on such date 
as may hereafter be fixed; and a sum equal 
te one and one-half per cent. upon the out- 
standing certificates of indebtedness of the 
company, to correspond with the dividend. 
was also declared. 

By the above report it is seen that, after 
deducting the estimated charges upon earn. 
ings for interest on bonds, sinking fund, 
and probable construction, the net revenue 
($1,634,391) is over two per Gent. on the 
ete stock of eighty million dollars. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST.. NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Gritain 
freland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write pa = cos on the old Banking 


HOW ES s” COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a general ons Commissiop 
wustnens, with very pb & ~ we 
Interest allowed eposite at4 per cent., payable 
or demand 


SEVEN AND EIGHT PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGES, 





ts of $500 
“eb: LOINC RING, 61 State Street, 





MEMORANDA CONCERNING 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A VALUABLE 
Hiand-Book for Investors, 


Contains not only all the taformettion sbont Gov 
ernment bonds which investors or the pubitc can 4e- 
sire, but also chapterson th Stock Exchange. with 
directions for buying end selling in the New York 
market all kinds of securities. 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
1830—80, in popuiation, imports and exports, agricul. 
ture, manufactures, ratiroads, telegraphs, etc., etc. 
are added ; also votes on Gold and Silver. 

A, Giving the present monetary standard of the 
Nations of the Wurid. 

B. Productiva of Gold and Btiver in the world from 
1492 to cate. 

C, The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now tv the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold tw Sliver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

@. The Value of Foreign Coins in Uuited States 
Money. 


Sent Post-PaID ON APPLICATION. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassav St., New York. 


Ehsabethtoma, Lexinpton, 


AND 


big Sandy Radrvad 


(EASTERN DIVISION). 





First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 


Principal due 1902. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
MARCH Ist and SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Denominations, $1,000, Coupon or Registered, 


Registered Ronds have Coupons attached, payable 
to bearer. or with coupons detached, interest payable 
to owner of attorney, at Company's office, in New 
York City. 





Price, 108 and Accrued Interest. 


Eubject to advance without notice. 





ROUTE AND RESOURCES. 


v+ oute of the road is from Lexington. Ky.. to 
Huntington. West Va., through the rich blue crass 
region of Kentucky, being the neck of the Chesapeake 
and Onjo route.and thus the most important link in 
that whole rast system which is to-day extending 
itself to the Far West, Northwest, and particularly 
the Southwest, via the Pad h and Elizabeth DB 
and the Paducah and Memphis Railroads. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


The Big Sandy and Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
the sea is not only nearly one bundred miles shorter 
than three of the older trunk lines, but ite grades are 
for both East and West-bound traffic much lighter, 
and fue! and railroad supplies are obtainable at an 
almost nominal price. 


THE LOCAL TRAFFIC 


of the Big Sandy route promises to be enormous. 
Opening to the world, as it does, a comparatively 
unsettled region, whose intrinsic treasures will be 
developed by the many branch roads already finished 
or im process of construction, all of which will be 





the interest on tts bonds. We look for more than that 
return from the local traffic alone. 

The necessary funds for the completion of this road 
are assured, and work is rapidly progressing from 
Mount Sterling eastward and from Ashland westward. 
From Mount Sterling to Lexington and from Hunt- 
ington to Ashland the road is in active operation: 
trains running daily. All the steel rai, fastenings, 
and ties are bought and on the ground. Fifteen new 
locomotives have been ordered and four hundred 
mew cars, preparatory to the opening of the entire 
road. 

We recommend these bonds asasafe investment 
security. 


FISK & HATCH. 


VERMONT AND COLORADO 
MINING CO. 
Organized Under Laws of Colorado. 


Head Office, Denver, Colorada, 
CAPITAL STOCK - - $2,000,000. 
200.000 Starces of $10 Keach, 


Full Paid-and Forever Non-Assess- 
able. 


DIRECTORS: 
EDWARD WF. SOFF (of Gott, Hastings & Co.), Boston, 
Hon. 8. A. W. TAKUK (Lieut.-Gov. of Colorado). Den- 
ver, Col. 
Ron ALEX. McDONALD (Pres. Wabash Mining Co.), 
New York. 
CRAS. E. FOLSOM (Chas. BR. Folsom & Co.), Boston. 
3. B RAODES, Banker and Broker, Boston, 
SILAS GURNEY (Silas Gurney & Co., Tremont Rouse), 
Boston. 
Col. A. J. WARE (Sup't B. @ A. Smelting Co.), Rreck- 
enridge, Col. 
B. F. STICK1.EY (Pres. Mount Royal Mining Co.), Laaa 
ville, Col. 
Col H. M. FRENCH, Rreckenrtdge, Col 
EDWARD 8. GOFP, Hon, 8. A. W. TAROR, 
President. Vice. President 
THOS. GOW aNLOCK, 
Sup't of Mine. 





A. BR. IRVINE, 
Sec. and Treas. 





GOFF, RASTINGS & CO,, 
Fipeocial Ageote. 


The property owned wnd contreNec ny the Com- 
pany comprises 160 acree of rich mineral lande from 
which large amounts of free gold har beer taken tn 
the old style of washing ‘vith rockers. besides four 
lode-claimes. which have been considerably developed 
during the past year and show g000 Indications of 
rich silver veine. 

The location of this property is unsurpassed, being 
near the celebrated “Robinson Consolidated,” 
“White Quail.” “Aftermath,” and “Wheel of For 
tune” mines, in the Ten Mile Consolidated Mining 
District, and as prospect property is as valuable as 
any In Colorado. 

Development work is to beactively and vigorously 
pushed, under the experienced management of Thos. 
Gowanlock, one of the most intelligent and expert- 
enced mining superintendents in Colorado. 

A limited amount of Treasury Stock for promoting 
above works and purch hinery will he sold 
for a few days at 50 cents per share. 

Remember, full-paid $10 shares at 50 cents. which 
ere likely to be worth from $2 to $5 per share within 
six months. 

Send al! orders to 


GOFF, HASTINGS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
295 Washington Street, Boston. 





G1Lins, Boupen &JEnKINs, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals recetved. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Benda and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
miasiou and full taformation given resard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on band, . 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing Dastness will receive prompt attention. 


Sheinoe | Coline. Thos, H. Ronden. Frank Jenkins. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BAWVKERS, 
120 Broadway earearcan Building), N. ¥. 





IssUB 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THR WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC Thee. = =—S 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$3,900,000 loaned. 10 years’ experience, 
Not a dollar lost. Readers are cautioned 
that we have no connection with the con- 
cero Western Farm Mortgage Company. 

Why this concern was secretly orgunized. 

Why we published its president (F. M. 
Perkins). 

Why he sued us for $10,000 libel damages. 

Why he failed to get a judgment. 

Why be had the costs to pay. 

What our patrons say. Testimonials and 
references. AJ) sent free in three volumes 
of 179 pages. ‘ 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. ¥ N Y. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF Ryecrs, ASIA, 


AKE TEL. 
OF MONEY on’ EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


FRANCIS B, O°’CONNOR, 
OM MIBBIO PRODUCE EXCHANGE), 
Coat FUTURES ds PEC AY. 

bi ieoball & treet, New York. 

Cant East River N,. 


rt Bank of the Metropolis, 
Steamship Line, N. ¥.; 





coalen. 








DIVIDEND } NOTICES. 





Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe RR. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 1-2-per-cent. 


BON DS. 


FOR SALE BY 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 





CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 
COMMISSION. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


JOSEPH P. HALE, President. 
GEO. MOORE, Vice-President. 

JOHN W. DEFORD. Second Vice-Pres. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Sec’s and Treas. 


WM. 8. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELL. 


Clark & Bothwell, 








feeders to the main stem. 
The road only needs net reseipts of $210,000 to pay 


wonBistagnssPaging ne Minin Be Seouricion, 





THE UNION PACIFIC. RAILWAY COM- 


A dividend of ONE AND THREE Lenrane 
CENT. on Pao cn + steaks oF of the 


New 
TRUST COMPANY, No. 73 Broadway, New York, and 
Boston stockholders, at EL = Com pany’s Office, No. 44 
Bock boo oks will bec 
ks wil ty June lith and reopened 
July 24 ENRY McFARLAND, Treasurer. 


Orrice or ¢ COPPER QUEEN MINING Company, i 
is 





nv 36 von St., New York, 
June ilth, 1881. 
HE Board of 





Transfer books close June 28th and reopen July 2d. 
ZEC —A —~ epee de d Treasurer. 
A. A. Haves, Jn.. Presiden 


OREAPOLI OF CHICAGO, ST. F PAUL. PLN. 


BroaDway, New York, June 11th Ibl a dividend 
of ONE AND THREE-QUA RTERS PER CENT. (15) has 
the preferred capital stock of this 
1 pays le e July 20th, 1861, to stockholders of 
4 un 0 Transfer books close June 
Soth an reopen July 
m R. P. FLOWER, Treasurer. 


The Robinson Consolidated Mining Company, 


DIVIDEND NO. 3. 
New York, June Ist, 1881. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THis. DAY 

declared a monthly dividend of FIFTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, payable on and after June 15th, at 
the office of the Company 18 Wall Street. 

e transfer books will be closed from the 10th to 
the 15th inst., ~~ > 

FI TEMENT FOR met, pase. 


NANCIAL 
gmonns in bank oon deposited during t' 
oe at ey Smelting and Refining 
orks om transit to said 


in Works, less 
‘ances and freigh ion Seauvemeomveanhnabata 











May 9.— Pusghese of smelters at 


olsuam Ewing's draft 
and bil - gore during 


the mon 08 
Dividend pf June 5th tooo 00 
Surplus on hand........ 


Attest: BRAYTON IVES ie” 
JAMES K. SELL Secretary. 
WR N 
ay Pith, 1,—At a meet- 
d mi ing Compaen held ihe 25th sap Mit 
an ey . ° ° 
0! ) CE wasdeciared o1 


cones stock of the i the Company, pavaite at SS offices 
wod after June’ Broadway, New York 
June » —t iso 








epee ren tk ke ale 


o"rrausfer at $F. «. June 6th and reepes 
ied gx” Tune 18th, 1861, LP. ‘ 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


MINING COMPANY. 


THE DOLLY VARDEN PUPCHASE. 


Its Wonderful Record as a Bullion 
Producer. 


WY Nail, Tribune, June 6th, 1891.) 

Por the purpors of answering the many inquiries 
which arc received from ‘hose trifrested tn mining 
stocks on the New Yo.n tarkets in regard w the 
property of tne Bostow Gc'd and Silver Mining Com 
pany, “ hose stuck has been Listed and regularly deat 
in at the B.aton exchauges for xnbout a year pest we 
republ'sh -he following summary of an interview b~ 
tween the mizing reporter of The Post Datiy Ad- 
vertiser and Mr. Edward H. Goff, 9 Goff, Heatings & 
Co., the Prestdent of the Con. pany : 

Mr. Gof regards the purchase of the Dolly Varden 
estate es one of the ‘most fortunate business under 
takings vf his whole life, aud he ua» had consider 
able experience in enterprise. of magnitude. He has 
been offered « hundred thousand collars Vonus for 
his purchase; but he would not think of -n‘«r:aining 
& proposition even ata figure severnl timss greater. 
He had deterinined to make the Boston Gold anu aii- 
ver Mining Company tne l.aiing miniog erterprise 
in tne United States, and, In furtherance of that do- 
olsion, had purchased and adced to its already large 
and vajuable producing mines and pincers the pror- 
erty which all geologists, all engineers, all experts, all 
miners, and aul newspaper reporters, who had made 
themselves acquainted wih it, pronounced to be tne 
largest, richest, ani most .eliable tn the state, witha 
record running back several yoars, showing ao actual 
product of over $1,000 0W0 by a primitive sort of 
labor upon less than two acres of the vast estate, 
to sustain them in their opinions. Other prop- 
orties hat been offered him, some of which he 
may accept in the fuluse; but, in giving prefer- 
enc) to the Dolly Varden estate, ne was influenced 
by ite immensity an. absolute reliability toa large 
degree. He found tho owners pecu'iarly situated. 
They had accumulated large fortancs, and, owing to 
protracted fll health of Senator Hal), were in a proper 
frame of rind to consent toa transfer. Their trunsi- 
tion had been from almost poverty to the tndepe d- 
ence of millionaires, with political honors added ; and 
tLe tempting sum of $400,000, with freedom from 
care and responsibility and the chauce to reyain 
health tn amore congenial clime, enabled the Boston 
Gold and Mining Company to come tnt« possession 
of the property. When Mesers. Hall aud Brunk con- 
sented to the sale, and the price was fixed ond their 
proposition reduced to writing, Mr. Goff, before clos- 
ing the transac:ion, employed the ablest experts and 
engineers in Colorado to accompany him to the mines 
and carefully examine the property, the develop- 
ments, the ore reserves, the fmprovements necessary 
to work the mines the most economically and to their 
fullest capacity. The reports previously made upon 
the property by Professor C. 8. Kichardson, mining 
ongineer and geologist,and others of almost world- 
wide reputation, were c.ttically eranined and their 
statoments and conclusions subjected co the severest 
tests. The books of the owners were examined, 
amelcers and miners wore consvired, titles assured 
beyond possible question, iacks of cre were extracted 
from fifteen different portions of the mine snd taken to 
the 8. and B. Smelting Works, and asanyod by Profesa- 
or West, undes Mr. Guf's vwa supervision, as his own 
moetallurgiet, sothat he vould act be deceived, where 
samples run from 2U1 to 1.272 ounces per ton. The 
great dunips were ala. sampite) ari averytning tone 
to make assuran e doubly sure. In these investiga 
tious It trauspired that only the rick ore, frown 1% 
sunces upward, had been sold to tue smelters or re 
@used by <he twa, by reason of the expense attending 
ite frel,bt!ug and working being 49 great as*o out of 
& profit ou ore cx any lower crade. This accovored 
for the ‘we've or Afteen thousand tonsof ore o. the 
dump, worth from 635 to $100 per ton, and for great 
blocks of ore of iixe grade left standing In the mines. 
Mr. Goffand hts corps of experts satisfied themselves 
that the ore was practica'ly inexhaustible; that, 
by building a tramway, {t could be plaved at 
the foot of Mou.t Bross for cne-tenth the 
present cost; that ths road to the Boston and Breck- 
epridge amelter, at Brockonridge, fourtce:. m'ls6 AlL-- 
pant, could be changed fo~ less than 81,000, s0 tnat 
heavv-loaded wagon could readily trausport the ose; 
that the competition In emelting had greatly reduced 
the shergea: and that the Bosten and Rreckeniidge 
Bmolt'ng Company vould pay handsume dividen4s on 
the reducti»n of ore at one-hal? the orice Messrs. Hal} 
and Brunk had beea pay'tng in Deus er and St. Lou's; 
and that the erection of Iixiviatior v orks on the mi.1- 
site belonging to the estate would reduce the cost of 
treating the low-grade o-rs to inach lear than one- 
half the present rates charge. A!! of these concir- 
sions were based on personal inspection and observe 
tion, im company with Colonel "...yrg. *1.0-4.-estdent 
of the Boston Gold and Silver Comps y; Volone’ A. 
J. Ware, superintendent; anc a namber of nnle 
geologists, engineers, experts, and metallergists, the 
reporta of two of the numt<¢s being hereto apper. ted. 
Mr. Goff then went carefully througa the -»ort of 
Professor C. 8. Richardson, then whom there is nono 
more able, truthful, or conservative. His orig wl 
report, now on our table. covers sixty-nine pages a 4 
embraces a consideration of Amount of Returuz, 
Extent of Estate, Upper Mineral Deposita ro* 
Worked, Notes on Lower Deposits, Geologeul Seo 
tion, Geology of the District, Coal of the Park, “al* 
and Salt W:ters, Bullding-stone and Cement Limes, 
Devonian Formation, Copper Lodes, Silurian For.na- 
tion, Gold and Silver, Limestone Deposits. Porph - 
ries, Trachyte, ete., Duplex Plan of the Mire, Tue 
Mine Ullustrated, Descripticn and Analysis of the 0: 4, 
Assays, Notes on Bullion Value, .ommeuta, and the 
Profeseor’s Conclusions. The report is on‘ ely com- 
prehensive and in detail is exhaustive. It is «upnie- 
mented by a nine-page report on she en'arge.nent and 
extension of the Dolly Varden estate. Ttec mbined 
reports will be printed and tllustrated, and, to.ether 
with much other valuable matter, issued in p*mphiet 
form at no distant day. The feilowing extracts from 
tee report will be read with interest : 


“The mines are located on Mount Bross, Park 
County a age 


wm, a Veoéen probably the richest mine 
that has yet m opened on this mountain. im conse- 
quence of {ts ha yielded a move uniform grade of 


ers. It was discovered in 


ore than most of 
Sta Mechel ies ieacaeaceea® 





THE INDEPENDENT 


LE ne err SS 


a EEE 


THE BOSTON | artenecrmupeuretesncs 


its 1 understood knovviedge of 
the tive returns. — A _ 

“The ports bas Geen cocused end held by Gov- 
ernment patents.” 


“The chief work of an sop? «i and lower 
fuanel, | waich may ve cal’ed oper oe it levels. 
They are r ospoctive'7 320 and 100 feet 1 

“Tne plant eom board aon for the 
miacrs ard o*her Vy srkinen, a smiths’ 
shops, ore-nouse, statle, and offce.” 

Then fc'luws a complet» geclogical survey and de. 
s*ption o1 she mine, too long te be reproduced in 
tit» ertice. Im fact, the extracts given are mere 
gitcan.ugs, designed only to show Professor Richard- 
s00'8 thorough knowleage of and confidence in the 
property. To continue ; 


“Corre that oe ae contain m 
th t consid 


he time ts a a *; when any 
min By oben sd & unces to the ton may be 
niilizes a* a fair prof. 

The dump-ore and the large blocks tn the slopes 
and Jevels will run from 85 to 100 ounces, and assays 
go mneb hizuer. 

“The mineral depvelts of the Consolidated Rich- 
mond, the Eterhar) a>. Aurora, witn other promi- 
nert mes in Nevada, are very similar to those on 
Mount bross.” 

Then foliow reports of mili-runs, sales of ore, as 
gays, eto, 

Profeasscr Richardson his supp) it 
ary report as fullows: 

“Since the preceding report wae written the estate 
has Leev enlargod to over double its original size, and 
is now the largest pro r i= the county, being at 
the sawne time. if not the hest, cestalnly the most 
pomnee and profitable. The annexation of the 

fiawatha gronp of raines and soveres other claims is 
a valuable acquianton. The property now extends 
2,709 feet Oe ™ enst to west ard? 2b 500 feet froin north 
to south. In addition chereto fs a patented placer 
claim of 160 acres in the valley below, through which 
runs the River Platte,and abo the chief mountain 
atroam, called Summit Creek, which fs avatiable for 
hydranile “ng, as the volume of water is abundant and 
@ fall of 800 feet can be obiained.” 

The following are the names of the respective 
claims in the consolidated Dolly Varden property : 
Undercliff, Friday, German, Polaris, Triaugle, Octo- 
ber, Iron Dyke, Joe Thatcher, Milwaukee, Tunnel 
Claim No. 2, Dolly Varden, Tunnel Claim No. 1, Com- 
promise, Hiawatha, Juolata, Bog Stiver, Dump Lode, 
Boundary Lode, and the Placer claim of 160 acres. 

In addition to the great Dolly Varden estate, the 
Company owns five producing mines in Breckenridge 
and 560 acres of placer ground. To properly work 
the conslidated property will employ about 100 
white men and probably 200 Chinamen. 





Report of Professor J. Alden Smith, State Geologist of 
Colorado. 


Derven. Cour, Feb. 25th, 1981. 


Epwaep I. Gorv, Ssy., President Boston Gold and Stl 
ver Minitag Company: 


Dear Str:-—At your request, I have visited and made 
4 careft:) examination of the underground workings 
of The Dolly Varden Mines. . . . It embraces an 
area of 125 acres of the best mineral ground yet 
opened In that important section of the country. nine 
ty tnree (93) acres being p d,and the r 
thirty two (82) acres, held by possexsury right gra tod 
by the laws of the state and of the United States, 
In addition, there are 160 acres of placer ground. algo 
patented, situated in the valley of the Platte River, 
adjoining the town of Dudley. This territory was 
originally pre-empted for a mill-site. to which pur- 
pose it is admirably adapted. It tu alse valuab's for 
the timber it carries on the westerr. half and for the 
rich gold-placer ground along the banks of the river 
on the eastern side. Claims adfoining on the lower 
side have been for several years past aud are still 
profitably worked. -I see pn» reasun why your claims 
may not be equally valuable. 

The Dolly Yarden Mine proper has produced itn the 
past eight years, after deducting charges for smelt- 
tne, the sum of $855,522.57, at a total oust of $215.. 
174.83, which leaves a net profit of $140,447.74. The 
Hiawatha, belouging to the same ertate, produced in 





four years (1873 to 1876 inclusive) $126,217.94, at a” 


prof* of abc ut $80,000. Tle gross amounts represent 
the cash paid for the ore by the smelters, after de- 
dacting their charges for treatinent, wnich during 
most of the time were oxcessive From 1871 to 1877 
the smelting charges ranged frgm $63 to $130 per ton, 
averaging about $100. bes‘des the ore sold, there ts 
a large dump of low grace ore at the nine. This has 
boen measured repeatedly and its c.ntents sampled. 
Different parties estimate the quantity at from 11 000 
to 20,900 tons, and its assay value from $25 to #60 per 
ton. Placing it at 10,000 tons (10 per cent. below the 
lowest estimate), and the net avernge value at $1¢ 
which I consider very low, by pianting an amalga- 
mating or lixiciation mill on the mill-site hereia 
mentioned, the pile should net $100,000. The total 
yicld of the «sine for the pes* nine ) ears wae a trifle 
over one million dollars, aad t..ken from lees than 
two acres of the 125 embraced in his prope~ty. 
Non; of the ground uas been erhausted and less th: n 
ten ac.ss bare be2n p-.s;, ected, leariug abont 120 
acies *» be explored. 
e . . . * . 
J. ALDEN SMITH, 
2:ate Geologist for Colurudo. 


Report of Professor William West, Metallurgist of 
Boston cad Breckenridge Smelting Company: 
EDWARD H. Gorr, Esq.: 

Dea> Str :—I tave been familiar with the progress 
of the Polly Varden Mi-:e, in Fark County, from its 
Ai-covery, a.d know that very few mines have 
equaled it 'n value or pre‘*uctiveness. It has alv-ay. 
paid, even under the di advantages o1 the past, such 
es belpg over 190 miles from facilities for ore-recuc- 
jon and depending upon mountain roads for send 
ing ores ‘Lis d‘stance. Now the South Park Ralirvad 


ss with'u twelve miles, and the opening of the 303!. 
mines will ren ler it sible to rednece the ore , eee 
four miles o: the mine, at very m 


Tory respectively, 


f $200,000. 
There ts already a plans thezot the i 
mine. eae —- be pu for $3, > Aats Lt at week 
‘2at about t# or a work surta 
could be built for enty toma 4 Bical t twenty. five yey _ 


all 
ores too poor for th: rpose to treat by lixivint! — 
b c with, salt sud some will 


Metaliurgist of the Band Bs Co, 





Commercial. 


ARCHBISHOP PURCELL’S DEBTS. 


Tae suit brought by the assignee of 
Archbishop Purcel)] against the Catholic 
Church property of the Ciucinnati Diocese 
was calicd last week in the Common Pleas 
Court of Cincinnati. The suit has been now 
nearly two years in the process of prepara- 
tion. The assignee represents the creditors 
of the Archbishop, who number about 
5,000 and whose aggregate claims amount 
to $4,000,000. The property against which 
the suit is brought consists in churches, 
parsonages, school-houses, hospitals, ceme- 
teries, and other property for the use of 
the Catholic Church, which the Archbish- 
op, according to the law and usage of that 
Church, held in trust for ita religious and 
charitable purposes. No inconsiderable 
portion of this property was created by 
funds deposited with him, and virtually 
borrowed by him of the persons who are 
now seeking to enforce payment in this 
way. The case involves very grave ques- 
tions of law and equ‘ty, und will, undoubt- 
edly, in the end, go to ihe Supreme Court 
of the state. 

There is no doubt that these persons have 
alegat claim against Arcbbishop Purcell. 
He is in law a debtor to them. He reveived 
their money under a contract which prom- 
ised payment. He undertook to perform 
the functions of a savings bark, and 
gave them evidences of his indebtedness to 
them, which they now hold and on the 
basis of which this suit is brought. The 
fact thut be is an ecclesiastic does not in 
any way affect or impair his debtor relation 
to these parties. There is no pretense of 
fraud on their part. As between him and 
them, the law sees simply the relation of 
debtor and creditor. He owes to them this 
meney, as a matter of Jaw and a matter of 
justice. We do not understand that there 
is any dispute on this point. 

This being admitted, then, if the Arch- 
bishop, when he made the assignment of 
all his property, had in his possession any 
property which the law can reach, it would 
seem to follow that such property must be 
held liable for the payment of these debts. 
If the Catholic Church property which he 
held and assigned to another was his in the 
legal sense; if the title to this property was 
vested in him; if he was in law the con- 
tracting party in the purchase of it; if he 
controlled it, and a sale thereof or any 
mortgage upon it could bave been execvted 
only by him; and if it was subject to dis- 
posal by will to his successor in office, at Lis 
death—if these be the facts, as we suppose 
them to be, then we do not see why these 
creditors cannot enforce their cleim against 
this property. The vital question in this 
case is the neture of the Archbishop’s fos- 
session of this property, not as determined 
by the canon law of the Catholic Church, 
Lut as determined by the laws cf the State 
of Ohio. The canon law of no church in 
this country is the law of the land, or any 
part of the civ!l law reguluting the mghts 
of property or the relation of debtor and 
creditor. 

As to the question of equity, there would 
seem to be but little room for doubt. The 
Archbishop vested most »f the mecney de- 
posited with him in church structures and 
other appliaaces te promote Catholicism. 
This very property, now in dispute, is, 
hence, largely the product of this money. 
The creditors want their money back, and, 
as the Archbishop is a bankrupt, except as 
this property shall be used to pay his debts, 
they asx the law to interpose its power and 
seli the property for their benefit. There is 
no reason in equity why the Catholic con- 
gregations that have enjoyed the use of this 
property should continue to enjoy it, 
egainst the just claims of the creditors. If 
the liquidation of these claims by the sale 
of the property will be a serious matter to 
these congregations, the non-payment of 
the claims will be quite as serious a matter 
to the creditors. They are,for the most part, 
poor people and can ill afford to endure so 
great a loss. Equity says that their claims 
ought to be paid, and that the property 
«hich their money produced ought to -be 
neld liable for the payment, 
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DEY GOODS. 


Busmmkss in the dry goods market bas 
been exceptionally good throughout the 
past week for this usually quiet period of 
the season, and the volume of sales have 
footed up to the satisfuction of the most 
sanguine, notwithstanding the inclement 
condition of the weather and the incon- 
veniences experienced in the delivery of 
goods. The arrival of many new buyers 
has added to the activity wanifested in 
selections and also tended to largely increase 
the amount of sales. Much difficulty has 
been experienced in the shipment of goods, 
on account of the damage done by floods to 
the railroads and various freight water-ways 
throughout the country, and delays are re- 
ported on all the principal freight lines, in 
some instauces to the extent of two or three 
days. Still, with all these drawbacks, 


there 1s no expression of dissatisfaction in- 
dulged in on the part of the trade; bat, on 
the coutrary, it is generally remarked that 
transactions are completed with Icss diffi- 
culty and, in fact, with some pleasure, in- 
atead of disputes and bickerings, as it was 
a short time ago. Large attention has 
been extended to Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins, flannels, blankets, repellants, 
under-vear, stap'e and fancy hosiery, and 
fancy knit wvolens. The cotton goods 
market has lost none of its buoyancy of 
tone; but there was a slizht reaction from 
the extreme activity heretofore noted, 
owiog to a great extent to the fact that 
mauy of the larger buyers have supplied 
their immediate wants. Still, prices sre 
firm, with a strong tendency upward in 
figures. For strictly seasonable fabrics 
there was comparatively a light demand at 
first hands, though the jobbers realized con- 
siderable demafid fur light fancy prints, 
lawns, piqués, dress goods, etc. Reports 
from the interior, as well as the West and 
South, are very encouraging; and it has 
been denonatrated by the ‘ight stocks car- 
ried by distributors in those sections that 
much larger quantitiesc* goods have passed 
into consumption during the present year 
than waa anticipate! ther2 would be. 
There is no doubt the ‘mmense immigra- 
tion that has been going on for the past four 
months has had some Influence in securing 
the large increase in the consumption of 
goods. The rreepects are extremcly favor- 
able for the continuance of the present con- 
dition of buciness far into the fnture, con- 
sidering the vasi amouvt of new business 
transacted. 

Coriun Goons.—Neariy all the promi- 
nent makes of brown and bleached goods, 
wide sheeting:, ard colored and dyed cot- 
tons aie largely sold ahead of the produc- 
tion, an4 tui: fact has imparted great firm™ 
ness to prices and led to an advance on 
additional makes of goods. There appears 
to be no desire on the part of agents to 
force prices higher, for fear of checking 
the demand or impairing confidence in the 
maintaiaing of values, but the recent ad- 
vance in quotations hes teen so slizht that 
there has Leen no objectio. to them, as it is 
but fair, where reassortments are ordered, 
on acccunt of the increased expense attend- 
ing their manufacture, as well as the slight 
increase in the cost of cotton. The ad- 
vanced quotations on cotton goods are re- 
ported in another coluina. 

Print-Qwthe.—The demand for print- 
cloths ruled quiet, but prices remained firm 
at 4c. for 64x04s. and 3 9-16c. for 56x60s, at 
which figures so.se manufecturers are still 
reluctant sellers. The sales-at first hauds 
rolled up to very large ficures. 

Printa.—Stocks of light and medium 
fancy prints are we'll io hand, and the most 
desirable makes are firmly held at un- 
changed prices. There was a fair business 
in shirtings, staples, sulids, and mournings; 
and a steady call for dark fancy prints, but 
at prices which holders were, as a rule, un- 
‘willing to meet, because of the limited sup- 
ply. A fairly satisfactory distribution of 
calicoes was made in assorted lots by job- 
bers generally, and a good package trade in 
low-priced farcies, shirtings, etc. was re- 
ported by a few of the larger firms. 

Ginghams have been quite active with 


jobbers, and the demand for dress styles, 
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seersuckers, mournings, etc. at first hands 
was in excess of the supply, leading stand- 
ard makes being scarce and very firm at 
current quotations. 

Hosrery anp UNDERWEAR.—For staple 
hosiery there was a better general demand, 
but fancy descriptions rule quiet as yet. 
Shirts and drawers were more active, con- 
siderable orders being placed by Western 
buyers for staple and some fancy makes at 
low prices. 

WooLren Goops.—The wet weather of 
the past week did not affect trade to any 
great extent in woolens, though there was 
not the animation of the previous weck. 
Still there was a very satisfactory business 
done. Buyers still manifest their pref- 
erences for a few makes, though this bas 
not been so marked as lately. Woolens 
are now considered on a sound basis and 
values are well maintained, while in a gen- 
eral way the market isin a more satisfac- 
tory condition than for some time past. A 
few large buyers in flannels have placed 
considerable orders for plain and twilled 
red, blue, and mixtures, and, in view of the 
small supplies, values are firmly held. Some 
attention has been also accorded blankets, 
without, however, any really enlarged 
movement. For Kentucky jeans in the 
low and medium qualities there is a fair 
and more extended inquiry at steady prices; 
but finer grades continue in strictly mod- 
erate demand. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There isa limited call for selections of 
fine black silks at steady prices and afew 
shades of colored silks and some qualities 
of brocades and Satin de Lyon. Low-grade 
silks drag at any price, and fancies and 
novelties, with few exceptions, are un- 
noticed. Jobbers report a fair though ir- 
regular business in light textures of bunt- 
ings and grenadines. Linens and laces are 
slow. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the same period of the past 
year: 


For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port............. ee $801,506 $1,304,539 
Thrown on market............... 854.707 1,050,487 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Bbased 6S HOGG... ccccccccsctcceced 47,907,375 58,325,200 
Thrown on market................ 50,200,461 55,004,735 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpaY EVENING, June 13th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 









Sa: Langdon GB...36 12 
...--36 Yh Lonsdale.. ... 36 10 
= AA..36 105 7 Cambrie. 36 13 
Allenda:a...... 6-4 17 Masonville.... .36 104 
| pape 74 19 ‘Nashua, E...... 36 10 
%... avast 84 214) “ Tepsned 42 12 
Bartlett, F....36 7! Ww. ° = 13 
sd C. ..5-4 12 |Newmarket, F.. 7 
Ballou &8on...36 74 N. ¥. Mills..... 36 13 
S se 63; “ Wt'r Twist 36 133 
Bay Mills. 10) 54 16 
Blackstone, AA. a 8); nai 20 
Boott, R.. i 8-4 274 
E.. “36 a ,Pepperell..... 64 17 
“ oO. - -36 ._ _ oe 74 W@W 
Caboc... 78 7 w aoe 8-4 225 
F 6 44 84) © seeks 94 
ss 9-> 114) ” ---104 27% 
ne is 4 124 a— 114 
Canoe.. -2¢ «644 Pequot........5 15 
Clinton, + a 9% om Ndiwkua 6-4 18 


Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville......35 6% 
Anchor36 11 Tuscarora, xXx. 36 124 
Fearless........ 36 


““ “ 





Forestdale. . 

Green, G.... 

Gold Medal... 
“i 33 4 Nonp... 

Great Falls,Q..36 10 ,Wamsutta: 
* ome oe OXX.36 18 
. M..33 74| ‘** cambric...36 13 


* d@’ble warp.36 12 

|Washington....36 6% 
9 'Wauregan, 100s.36 124 
ss “ ,--B6 10| “ shirt cotton 12 
= wit Be OU Ret. 
“6 “« ...45 154 “ cambric.. 124 


A.. .33 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: 
33 


na aiement Si Whitinsville.. ..36 
Indian Orchard. 38 4 
+ ie if Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76... .36 Al..36 12 
"76. 46 id 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 36 4 | Lac onia besete 10-4 25 
Atlantic. A.....96 8 “ ..... 4 21 
~ “Mietes 36 i or 64 
" | 36 C8 ee ss 
ey EE ++ -36 
a ae oh E> hetieatd 33 
‘ m4 ee | ob “ Gece. ae 
PP: waeee * Stand..36 
7 ‘XX 36 63 Medford .......38 — 
+ 74| Nash fineO.... 7 
Augusta .......36 7 =a R. .36- Hy 
EP 83 » E..40 % 
© Micce? bed W..48 18 























oS ee teinée 36 Pacific, Extra... 
st sea i ee 
6. Drcoosevs 40 8}'Pepperell..... 7-4 1% 
Continental, C..36 8 ” .. 84 
ad D..40 9 “ eoee O94 225 
Conestoga, D...28 6 6 gee 104 OS 
7 G. ..30 ° «---11-4 275 
" Ss... 7 6 & 124 82 
fe W..36 7 :Pepperell, Efine39 8% 
Dwight, X. rhwee 30 | R....36 7 
a Ae x 0....88 7% 
“ Be ‘ 7 e ee 
Exeter. A...... 36 «64 Pequot, 4 essees 36 «C8 
pe eee 33 6} . Leveed 
Ellerton...... Oe. Tie. 8 evecese 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 7 |Pittsfield, A....36 6 
B.33 6 Pocasset, , BS 36 (72 
Indian ae --36 8h = 
00 Mm E.....40 82% 
o -»--40 11$ Stark, AA......36 — 
$ 48 13 |Utica.......... 36 11 
Indian Orchard : ' ** heavy....40 11% 
= PS hee 48 17 
a oS a | 7 ceuenevent 58 224 
“ EE ..36 7!  upeneeibee 78 30 
ite? | li atl lee 86 325 
Lawrence. LI. ..36 64,Wamseutta,ST..40 12 
— oe ae -59 21 
we XX...36 8) « +79 324 
- XXX.40 9 “ --89 35 
Langley, A.....i ve» “ --99 37% 
ieee ee 63)“ 108 40 
RK 1) Bade 5 Wachusett ede 36 88} 
Laconla, B...... | ae 2 re 30 7% 
‘ ooee 0 1% . 40 11h 
ae ed 48 13 
PS. eee 94 224 
PRINTS. 
Albion .......++.... 6 |Manchester ..... ooo 2 
American......... -- 64!Merrimack, D. .... 7 
Allen's fancy....... 6 Mallory............-. 7 
— pakese oe : jOriental.........0.. #4 
Cocheco........20 a tieieies: avs 7 
Dunnell” 8 fancy.. Richmond’s ........ 64 
GOmROER o.scccrcce: : @blSimpeon: ssolid bik.. 64 
Gloucester.......... 6 ‘Sprague’s........... 5 
cS eee eS oe ee 
Hamilton.......... . 64) Washingtuo........ — 
Lancaster ....... a fancy..... 7 
STR: 
American . _ 94@10 | canteen AA.. —@114 
Amoskeag . ° Tey @114 Otis BB........ 94@10 
6 fancy y ~ ers Thorndike A. -11§ 712 
Columbian... “ 8..0 @lls 
Hamilton ..... ~~ \Unceeville we 94@10 
Caledonia, = TT 12 "Parke Mills, No. 50. .11 
etnies 11 60..12 
Economy........++. 12 Iproaigy pceneceedece 12 
Far & Mars, No.7...124 York, L..........++- 12 
TICK INGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. Sg ape pee AA.... 05 
=, a 44 21) ASA... 18 
“ Disses iC ;Palmer.....ccee o« 
” Badses 15 |Pearl River....... 17 
” — 14 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
° Dceee 18 | a6 e--- * 
a 124) oe bpes 
= Fr. beose i Swift River....... o% 
Cordis, AAA... .82 Thorndike, A..... 10 
sg 1.82 179! - ee 10 
“ No. 1....82 17 Willow Brk.,No.1 164 
Hamilton, Bi. ee Oe 82 1 
oo Beil © cecedoces --80 13 
Lewiston, A ae 184 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. af 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence......-- 
Canoe River...... 63 Naumkeag sateen 8% 
Clarendon..... 67 Pepperell.......-. 4 
Indian Orch. - Imp. 74 Rockport ........ 7 
Laconia . voc 8 
DENIMS 
cma caine 16 Otis, BB.......... 14 
Rs ida ah nme 9 'Pearl River...... 154 
Col'mbia b’g bro co See ee 154 
X brn. 144|Warren AXA... .. ist 
Otis See 13 6 BB access. 1 
° GINGHAMB, 
Amoskeag ll SEREARE coeee 88 
Bates ..ciccce oy he 104 
Glasgow ...... ° |Renfrew..........-- 12 
Gloucester......... "05 White Mites. stpl 10 
Lancaster.......... 10}! “ “Fancy..1 
BROWN DRILLS. 
pT eee 83\Langley, B......... 8 
pe 8 Massachusetts, 8 
SE cwnese aes 84! “ bee 
ee ee 83) ho gry Eee Se 
a 8$i\Stark, A..........- 8 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


No. 8 West 14th 8t., No. 9 Rue deClery, 
New York. | Importers, Paris. 


“ THE MASCOTTE TURBA 
“THE OBEL' Tae * “NAIAD,” “DONA SO 


OL,” and 
“PAROLE” HA are the NOVELTIES OF THIS 
w ced b ‘OUR ARTISTS for WALKING, 
COACHING. BE. SEAS ASIDE. MOUNTAIN, and Cc 


RA 
cou originality and “CHIC” 
of PARISIAN ART. 


COACHING CLUB BOUQUETS 
DE CORSAGE, with MONTURES to match, for 
GROOMS, ane Ly of HORS in all flowers of 
the seaso h exclusive combinations. 

BRIDAL, ‘GARNITUR ES AND VEILS and PARURES 
for EV G DRESSES. 

TROPICAL, LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS for the 
JARDINIERE, OSTRICH AND SANCY FEATHERS, 
MILLINERY TRIMMINGS and ORNAMENTS. Prices 
marked down as the season advances. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 








TO CLOSE OUT 


Entire Stock of 


Seasonable Fabrics, 


previous to Semi-Annual Inventory, 


WE OFFER 
during the — — in all our 


ousval livenas ip Punta. 


Reduction in Prices, 
25 to 75 per Cent. 


AT Stewart & Ci 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts. 


JONES. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anv SATINS. 4 SUITS AND CLOAKS 


DRESS GOODS, oa °y ° 9) BOYS SUITS. 
° 
MILLINERY. 5 


a 
Domxstics. a 





o 
o Fancy Goons. 
o ull 
oa UNDERWEAR 
LINENS. o o LACES. 


-° JONES °: 


Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 


*, JONES .”” 








o 
o Pos 
SHOES, o o Cutlery. 
_ o o = 
Upholstery. o o CRocKERY. 
— ”° o = 
FURNITURE. o oGLASSWARE. 


_— o _— 

Lace Curtains. © A O REFRIGERATORS. 
°o oe 

Carvers, soe, Bose, ETC. V Hovssruns' @ Goons. 
Mail Order Department a falt Prompt Fy 

tion to all U Ned indi poy ll 

of- owe residents. Samples sent free. Geleieanss 


to an ress. 
@HTH AVENUE, COR. 
JONES, New York. memnene 





‘JONES, 


Simason, Gravmlord & Simpson, 
19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments : 

Silke, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Glover, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S LMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


A copy of the above will be sent to any part of the 
United . \ any person g their dd to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor, Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR SPRING IMPORTA. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS SATIN DE ELYON, SATIN MAR. 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER a - 
a ard. 
ess BRYANCED NOWEL Ties ape 
TRIMMINGS, &, FRINGE GES. LA 
LADIES’ AND. pars AND WRAPS 
PRICES HY OOS LOWEST. 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for ow Illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


a 


For New. Terms for 























1881 see page 31. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY : 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


— 


A. T. STEWART & 6 


inches wide ; 





FOR SALE BY ewe Price 90 cts. a Yard. and by all First- 


Satin finish both |c!ass Dealers 


TAMES McCREERY & co. |Sides 5 very heavy ; soft as down ;|\throughout the 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
B. L. SOLOMON’S SONS. 





all mode shades; superb to 
Jbroider for table or 


em- nation, 
ovvers. 





=_ 





RH, MACY & 60., 


{44h Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th soe 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNER AND 
CHAMBER SETS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, COM- 
BINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PECULIARITY 
IN DECORATION, AND POPULARITY IN PRICE. 
GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, AND 
PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES OF POT- 
TERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. OUR 


China and Glass 


STOCK ISTHE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 








We are now prepared to furnish 
ROWING, ATHLETIC, AND 


YACHTING 


Outfits in any design required, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND GATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 





has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Waree« 
rooms, Nos. 189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is the most varied and extensive to be 
found in this country, including ali 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 


of fully 25 per cent. from former 
prices. 


Snempartl Knapp 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 





LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Folton and 69, 95, and 97 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 





CHINA MATTINGS. — 


3,000 ROLLS OF 
NEW CHINA 


STRAW MATTINGS. 


HE LARGEST STOCK AND BAN DSOMEST DE- 
ONS ST POLO, IN THE CITY. THESE GOODS 


SALES, PEND. W VILL BE SOLD AT A GREAT REDUC 
TION FROM FORMER PRICES. ALSO 


1,000 ROLLS 


Wrapper Stained 


Fan Mattin 
INCLUDING SOME OF THE VERY Qu ag t § 
WEST STYLES i. Gnas SHA DINGS 


AND NE 
WHICH WE INVITE YO 
oes CUT AT SLIGHT. ADVANCE ABOVE ROLL 


H. P. WILLIAMS & C0, 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 


, e “ SMT ht Ree AY AARPIET A de 
eet OF ali ales RN hPa 2 ea Re LT le —— > ga 
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Insurance, 


WARFARE AGAINST CO-OPERA- 
TIVES. 





Co-OPERATIVE insurance seems to have 
swept through the State of Pennsylvania 
like a scourge. . Whole towns and villages 
are subject to its influence, which even ex- 
tends to children, smaii boys obtaining 
more pleasure and excitement in bartering 
and dabbling with life insurance policies 
than with the time-honored top or marble. 
According to reports, policies are taken 
upen the tives of aged and decrepit per- 
sons, tottering on the verge of the grave, 
this fact serving the purpose of the auc- 
tioneer, who offers the policy at public sale, 
enabling him to enhance the value thereof 
by announcing that ‘‘ Mr. A’s or Mm. B’s 
physician declares that the insured cannot 
livea week.” ‘Through this hybrid form of 
insurance the legitimate companies suffer 
incalculable injury, and will probably suf- 
fer more when the disastrous effects of the 
co-operative ‘‘ system” become apparent. A 
crash is inevitable, and when it comes the 
deluded policyholder will condemn the en- 
tire business of life insurance as a trap for 
the unwapy. 

Disastrous as the workings of this spuri- 
ous insurance may be, it is difficult to sug- 
gesta remedy. It is true that stringent laws 
may be passed, whereby the business may 
be suppressed in its present form; but the 
promoters of the enterprise will experience 
no difficulty in reviving their concerns un- 
der new titles and with slightly modified 
systems. It does not seem possible to us 
that any legislative enactment can prevent 
a number of persors binding themselves to- 
gether with the understanding that at the 
death of one of them the others will pay a cer- 
tain sum to his family; and, theoretically, this 
is what co-operative insurance professes to 
accomplish. Practically, the results are 
very different. The manager of one of 
these concerns is fully alive to but one 
thing—viz., that the business should yield 
him a comfortable living, and the same to 
his corps of associates and co-workers, if he 
has any. The entire machinery of the 
company is in his hands, and he may at 
pleasure assess the unfortunate members, 
regardless of the fact whether one of their 
number has died or not’ A refusal to meet 
the assessment will deprive the policyholder 
of such real or fancied benefits as he has 
hitherto paid to enjoy. If suppressed by 
law, these co-operatives could easily reap- 
pear under the names of ‘‘ Mutual Aid 
" «Protective Associations,” or 
others of that nature, and apparently the 
relief obtained from legal measures would 
be but temporary. The noxious weeds will 
continue to blot the field of legitimate in- 
surance so long as they find sustenance 
therein. 

There is, however, a strong counteraction 
ready at hand, now being used to a consid- 
erable extent, but susceptible of much 
greater effectiveness. We mean a com- 
bined aad energetic warfare against the 
co-operatives by the press. Insurance 
journals, it is true, have fought the system 
with relentless vigor; but this attack 
does not mect the exigencies of the 


Societies, 


HOME 





THE INDE 


case. The facts must reach home, must 
impress themselves thoroughly upon the 
minds of the people who are deluded and 
entrapped by the fair promise and appar- 
ent simplicity of the co-operative system. 
Let them but be convinced of the unsound- 
vess of their investments, and the co-oper- 
ative concerns will drop to pieces, through 
lack of support. This class of persons can- 
not be reached through insurance publica- 
tions, and a resort to the daily and weekly 
press of the country is necessary. Let the 
truth once be brought forcibly before them, 
and we are convinced that tbey will com- 
prehend the inherent rottenness of the co- 
operatives. 

For instance, we will assume that a 
poliey is taken out in one of these mush- 
room concerns upon the life of Mr. A, who 
is at the point of death. Of course, when 
he dies, after paying but a single assess- 
ment and possibly none at all, there is a 
great loss to somebody; and the question 
naturally arises as to who suffers by the 
transaction. Not the co-operative com- 
pany, surely, for they send out notices to 
the members, collect assessments, deduct 
their percentage, and forward the balance 
to Mr. A’s heirs or the lucky person who 
holds the palicy. Clearly, the more there is 
of this death-bed insurance the more pleased 
ate the managers of these philanthropic 
organizations. They can lose nothing and 
every death insures them a neat little sum. 
Unlike the legitimate companies, the co- 
operatives endeavor to secure the most 
unhealthy members, and a fine pestilence 
or epidemic is regarded ag a God-send. 
The only sufferers in this iniquitous busi- 
ness are the unforiunate members of the 
company. Every death costs them a cer- 
tain sum, and by the time their own claim 
is presented by their widows and orphans 
an investigation would show that they have 
paid for their insurance four or five times 
as much as would have procured it in a 
sound, substantial, and legitimate com- 
pany, with all the advantages of security 
and non-forfeiture. 

Of course, in time, these policyholders 
will discover the foolishness of aiding and 
abetting the extortionate concerns; but by 
that time others will bave succumbed to 
the delusive promises held out to them, and 
the co-operatives will not languish for want 
of support, unless the true falsity of their 
so-called system is made public. A com- 
bined and determined warfare by the press 
at large would accomplish more good than 
a dozen laws, and, what is more, the sub- 
ject can be handled without gloves. It is 

ossible that a co-operative company may 
be managed honestly; but the opportunities 
for fraud are so great that the per centage 
of honest companies is very small. Aside 
from this quesiion, the whole theory of the 
co-operative system is so utterly at variance 
with the principles and science of life in- 

surance that the concerns are undeserving 

of the slightest mercy. Let a thorough and 
vigorous newspaper attack be instituted, 
and there will be a fair chance of utterly 
exterminating the co-operatives. 





A RECENT decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that parties 
buying policies of insurance upon the lives 
of individuals can only claim the amount of 
money actually due them out of the policy, 
and that any excess collected from a com- 
pany can be recovered in a court of law by 
the heirs of the person insured, will not fail 
to interest the life insurance speculators. 
This decision will also attract the attention 





:PENDENT. 


of the companies, from the fact that it puts 
a considerably more rigid construction upon 
the law than has hitherto been done by that 
Court.— The Spectator. 


a SURANCE. Ss 


The Mutual Benefit | « 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKEK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commntostonene of Mas- 
sochusetts, Ohic, and New Jersey. ...$35,72A,815 

Liabilities, as stated by same......... 3 

Surplus by setts 

Sarplus by New York Standard.. 


AR policies non-forfettable naan pai 
low expenses; large dividends declared an paid 
every year since organization ; ample Saneas See 
render values most li ; losses promptly “ad. 
justed and paid 











OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwanrp L. Doppins, Sec’y. Taro. Macxner, Treas 


UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ofr omnes Ohio. 


Arsets January Ist, 1881............ 1 5°o34 3 
Limbilities (New York Standard)... 1286, 262 


BeNGBRR. ccccceccecccese ccccceccce “tant 128 85 

Amount recetved from interest alone during 1880 
exceeded all oa | Seana, matured endowments, com 
missions, and tax 

Endowment Poli icies at Life Rates a Specialty. 

Policies non forfeitable and incontestable “invent 
ments made according to Ohio law, which only 
mits loans to half the value of real estate, exc alive 
of improvements. 


GENERAL, SPECIAL, ANP LO 
AGENTS WANTE “as 
Apply direct to the Company. 


JOHN COCHNOWER, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, V.-Pres. J. R. CLARKE, Cashier. 





1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Bree policyholder a Cp and entitled to 
partic te in distributions of surplus. 
asa. non forfeiture applies to all polictes and 
je. J. the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B N B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of f Agencies, 


“THE CONTINENTA  ~ 


LIFE 
Insurance Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 5S. WIXCHESTER, 
Vice President. 
rR. FE. Bercurr, 
Secretary 

















{June 16, 1881, 
ee LSS —————L 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO, 


Orrices (New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an Mont: e F*-., 
Buildings. / and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
ar for reinsurance — $1,346, 195 69 
eserve ample for ail 
286,387 


1,000,000 









T PLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund. CR LS. 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 500 500,00 09 

Unallotted Surplus....... 306,135 77 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 41 


Dednct for futare decline (if 
any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 0e 


Feqal Cash Asse’ Januar 
at. 1881..." te January oss.719 41 


DIRECTORS: 
G T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAM PORT. Vice-President, 


nue A. SAWYER, 


8A 
GEORGE BLISS. HENRY B. HYDE, 





8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIK 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM B " 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, RY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. Vail. JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE i. HUSTED CHA "McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASW I JOHN he RE ZED 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EA ARLE, 
WM. M. RICHA ARDS, HENRY EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. 
SEYMOUR T. CRUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN 

M. L. ANDRE BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECK. . BUCKINGHAM, 

. W. CORLIES, ay VERMILY E 

FO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATER, 


HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE TURNURE 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A ney Dawe. becK, 
P Seeret 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. sProokiyn De i 
A. See. “tenet Dep’t. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Cqnerat Agent. 
C. MOORE, » Agency Manager 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states, 
Local Age nts wanted in every City and large Town 
Apply direct to this Company. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


1825. 1881 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILA DELPHIA. ° 





H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Séc’y 





CO CORRE once ciccccsees %400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia= 

EERE RIC A -- 846.169 70 
WUE GONS. .cccccosscccecs sesaee. 884 869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
JOBN 1. THOMSON, Secretary. 


For New Terms for 
1881 cee nace 21, 





~ 22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, I8SI. 









Policies #ritten on 
of Policies w 


Total Cash Assets. - 


Deduct Capital, - 


H. Z. CULVER, Pres't. 


Cash Surplus as cagueds Stockholders, . «42 @ » 
Installment Notes on hand January 1, 1881, ate 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, - - “« «= 


How. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. 
M. A. BOYNE, Treas. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL, Organized A. D. 1859. 


iseved o the Stock or Instaliment Plan. Insurance confined te Dwelling Fouss, 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, 


Churches and School es No 


roperty situated in hieaco orapy largecity. Num! 
tten from 1859 to 1881, 364,322. In force, 105,817. 


* CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


- $884,659 74 


Re-Insurance Reserve ond all other liability, - + + + 364,553 67 
Cash Surplus as regards Pelicy- Holders, es « « & 





$1,007,299 25 
+ $1,879,737 19 


DIRECTORS. 


=. WM. 2. ’ ced ose > hs ——— Mere L. ones 
GEO. N. CULVER. RB. CURRIER. 


AILEY. LOYAL L. MUN 
NICHOLAS. KRaNSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, See’y. 
R. B. CURRIER, Geal Agent. 











Cmos No. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE : CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 


CASH CAPITAL....... javnnns 
for Unearned Premiums... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all hue Claims 


Reserve 


Vet Surplus........... 


CASH ASSETS.... 


EPP RCO OEE Ee Tee eee eee eee 


eeeeee POU PERT O RECO e eee eee eee eee 





SUM) MARY 


eee eee eee eeee eT eee Tee eee eee eee eee 


OF ASSETS 


Lecessiseccsssseesss++ 83,000,000 00 


sekpiestehchinra vu+++ 1,931,273 00 
289,986 16 
1,639,245 98 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


ID cihs 0k0e cued enh ivadavessacesrinddceeuatesuxevaces Bhabecnens $256,116 67 | State and Municipal Bonds (market her mint RE GSES 192,750 00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 328,680 63 
. GEOG DOD GB)... ci cccccceccscccscesccccecene. eecccecepoccsesoers- see ; y 

I nGR nnn cccnccaysendedstevesesestesncesnsesescncenes eeveceee 1,861,808 00 ener” dem Ame tek, Dems SOR... a5-dcherseor-cevensss MEAD ial Hs 59,669 68 

United States Stocks (market value)..................s000+: secscccceecces 3,584,000 00 | Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents...........----- sapannne 118,085 15 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..........--+++- 407,442 50 Real Estate... .........--seceeereeeeceeeeeeeeees Leeper ene ermanseneeanees 1,952 51 


Total... 


we. L. BiceL 


J. H, WASHBURN, Secretary. 


eee een eeeee PTrReeTOCO ORR e eee ee eee eee Tee eS 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Preé. 


vcccccccese ceccccceses= QOONeee BS 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 





ry 


Dl 








June 16, 1881.] 


THE i NDE 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw Yorx, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3let December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1880, to S3ist December, 1880 
Premiums on Policies not marked o! 
» 1880 ....ccceeeee eecccccccccs »_ 1,495, 947 23 


sevecceveeees | $5,728, 622 Ea 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1880, to 3lst December, 1880. 


| apaeeen deepens 
ooscece ecececessecese-$2,07 1,238 08 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 








ba * Company has the following Asseta— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. *. 983,558 60 
8, secured by stocks and otherwise. ,187,900 00 

a “Estate and claims due the Com- 
pQRURODOD GR. .cccccesceess++- scccce pe 00 
mium — and Bills Receivable. . 628,921 34 
Cash GB BORE... ccccccccccecovcccscccoeccecs 337,977 37 
AMOUNE....cccccccccrsccceccccccssess ++ - $12,608,356 71 








Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing 8ist Deceraber, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


- 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO HC YRACE GRA 
Cc HAR LES PB DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.F JOHN ELLIOTT, 
lew is, c Uf RTs ALEXANDER V- BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINT 
JAMES I Low CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. 
GORDON W. W. ‘BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MOR AN 


WM. STU Rais, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


PE KING, 
THOMASB. © ODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURB 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, ma an Be anOOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LINS, 
SHARLES P. BURDETT, sone 1. TRER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
AWA. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The peincs features of this Com 
LUTE ° Rc URITY fae eerctias AL MANAGEMENT, ona and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, ae 
0. H. BURFORD, ORD, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. +++ +++ © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ....++-+ . 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus. ..... $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 


GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THOMAS F. YOU NGs, 
Cc. A. HAND, 











ASSETS, January Ist, 1881 
LIABILITIES, including Capital.......... 606,377 69 
BRED De ocevecncessénnencaseeccsices 546,986 69 


ALFRED 8S. GILLETT, President. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
WM. E. ROLLO, Manager, 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - 
181 Broadway, New York. 
Capital paid in, tm cash... eal 


Reserves for all liabilities 
NET SURPLUS 





B.S. WALCorT, Seediaias. 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Soeiety 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Amount OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. IsT, 
1880 








bib -nilalacanaabbionespzabeeneceainieecatia $35,980,907 62 
INCOME. 
fiepeteme aieeeieaninceebdenbetibeaenebice $6,832,046 06 
Interest and Rents... ..6...6.+sccecseseeces 1,773,705 61 
Ret promt on Investments.............+.+ 120,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 
ret ee 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Gates by Death and Matured Endow- 
s eReReenReeRseeNenenebenneneeepences $2,507,564 84 
Dividenda, Surrender Values, and An- 
MIDOESS . ococcccgeccccccvcccscccecgecccotocs 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies,........6+0eeeeeeeesseeeee 178,963 09 
Total Paid Policyholders...... $4,792,937 97 
Dividend on Capital. ..........++sessseesss 7,0 
Agencies and = Sgugeaman 821, 37 oo 
General Sapen venes 596,639 36 
State, County, and City Taxes.. . 88,848 70 
Net Casa Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880......... ($98,409,844 02 02 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.............ceseeeees $9,053,475 50 
BOS WOEND TOON, 0c ceccccesccccccecsce 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
authorized by the Laws of the State 
GE Br cenkccdnksbnctambedamnenees 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and purchased under foreclosure..,... 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in transit 
I nneséenix0000 toecebennnde 2,188,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
TRMBiccccccccccccccecs co. sencesboossceses 239,421 32 
$38.4 409,84. 844 02 02 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... 
Premiums due and In process of collee- 

ton Goss premiums paid in advanes, 


1,521,051 28 
863,808 66 


PITTOTTI eee 63.839 00 
mm PROMIGMS...00000000 cocccesccces 650,559 36 
Total Assets, Dec. 31 41, » 
Tort LIABILITIES. tneluiting 2. F4i; 108,602 32 32 
serve for jurance Paleo 
POMCIES...ccrcccccccccccce cecccccescecooes 8 
Te ‘egal U Undivided Bu 
which belongs (as 





(as computed 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on séttlement of next an- 
nua! premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, 





| Acruanres. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
the ts, and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BennincTon F. RANDOLPH, 

James M. HALSTED, Hevyry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 

ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 

accounts at the close of the year. 
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Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 


George D. Morgan, John D. Jones. 
George T. Rob’t Leuox Kennedy, 
Henry A. ;- Chauncey M. Depew, 


Henry F. H Pox. 


Benjamin Williamson, 
wa H 


Henry M. weigzander, 








T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 
William M. Bliss. 


Wheelock, William Walker, 
rome riendy, y Da 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt. 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Te > George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, José F. Nava: 
1 A. mins, qn J. McCook, 
Robert Bliss W. Whitewright, 
} ——~ D. Lord, Stephen H. reaitos, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torre 
Horace Porter Charles G. ‘Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes 
B. ¥. Randolph Theodore Weston, 
Alanson Tras! | Alexander P. Irvin, 


Ashbel Green, 

Samuel Borrowe, 

Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D, 


KE. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest,.and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, a8 has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 





1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


companies. 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ast, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


OCU 0. 0:in0:e s.0:0:6:5:50:42000k8uen dae’ ae oe +++ .$7,014,819 30 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,880 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 

WIG NIN 0-06. 000cnrcdasdrannecpsce ebeccccccceccce 2,000,008 OO 


Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880..... 817,989 11— 2,317,888 &4—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


eee eeeeeseere 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same,........ $1,731,721 387 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

CRE OR CIID in dk n onc cnc0ccteneeevrnsdeeessstgrinn cena seaeess 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Taxes and reimeurances...cccccccccsccccccscevcccccsccdesvevecevs » 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, arid physiclaus’ fees... 770,804 20 


822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 


$11,344,120 85 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......+. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..... -+...6. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (imar- ; 
ot wadees SIR FEET GB). ccccevesedeccsecsencbcegecsons=2ccoes 14,925,174 08 
Real e6tate...ccccccccces eeecccccccosice Rerehhe sets ogee eneetses 4s 5,020,824 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)..............:eeeeeeeeee 16,461,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
- these policies amounts to $2,975,000)...........0.0 ccc cee eeeeee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
SRR TD FI. TIE Bo cn seh eer es spice ened ceceer then stones 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policics $440,500, iucluded 
BS ccc ctccccnscceerceescesccee cc cxsssureséved Neossea 204,852 99 
Raabe? DEANE o00.0000ccscccceseeenes 090000004000 60n0ese2000000 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881.......... eenccvecece 357,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...........6-seeeees $1,839,813 96 


*A4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 





CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - = - $43,183,934 81 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 .........2..00008 $335,195 40 
Reperted losses, awaiting proof, etc........ -- ccsccseccccccsceces 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,648 96 
Annuities, duce and unpald. ....cceccscsccesccccceccccssccccsccsces 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing polictes, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ...........-0eeee2 cee eeeeee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend I’und, over 


and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance............-++++ 00 s00ceee 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 85 
Divisible Gurplus at 4 Her COMbesccccccccscccccecssceccccevesecceces sscevee $4.295,096 9 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 1.2 per cent., over $9,000,000 0% 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,006 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available oz 
settlement of next annual premium, 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 





Jan, 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 

Number of Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887 

Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705, at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135; 726, ,916. 
Death- f--; $1,547, ao. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. lst, 1877, $2,626,816 
1877, 1,638,128. | ist7 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144 
claims 1878) 1,687, 676. from 4 1878, 1,{48.665, Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436 
1879, 1,560,854. | 1879, 2,033,650, rh Ist, 1880, 3,120°371 
paid. | 1580, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan Ist, 1881, 4,295,096 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Presideat. « 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 
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A RICH EXPERIENCE. 


What a Prominent and Well-Known 
New York Physician Told a 
Reporter. 


His Revelations Upon a Subject of Vital In- 
terest te All, 


(Detroit Free Press.) 

Tue experience of any one of education and learn- 
ing extending over a long period of time must neces- 
sarfly be valuable; and, while no two experiences in 
this world are alike, there is such a similarity be. 
tween them as to render one which is rich in valuable 
facts of benefit te all. America’s greatest orator 
declared that he knew of no way of judging the fu- 
ture but by the past, and past personal experience is 
of the same nature as that history which repeats it- 
self. 

A representative of this paper, while lounging fn the 
obby of a prominent New York hotel, met a gentle- 
man whom he had known years before in the City of 
Detroit, but whom he had not seen before for a num- 
ber of years. When the knight of the quill had last 
seen this gentleman, he was giving his entire time 
and attention to an extensive medical practice and 
was on the crest of the wave of popularity. From 
Detro® he removed to New York, where he could find 
& more extensive field for his talents and experience. 
Although several years had passed, the Doctor's phys- 
ical condition had evidently very much improved, for 
he was looking much better than when the man of 
news had last seen him. After some general talk, the 
Doctor fell tnto an easy train of conversation, and 
uttered some truths so scientific and valuable as to 
justify their reproduction in print. 

“Yea,” said the Doctor, “I have improved tn health 
since you last saw me, and I hope also in many other 
ways. One thing, however, I have succeeded in doing, 
and it is one of the hardest things for any one, and 
especially a doctor, to do; and that is, I have overcome 
my prejudices. You know there are some people who 
prefer to remain in the wrong rather than acknowl- 
edge the manifest right. Such prejudice leads to big- 
otry of the worst order and of precisely the same na- 
ture as characterized the sixteenth century, when 
people were burned at the stake. Now, I am a physi 
cian, and of the ‘old. school’ order, too; but I have, 
after years of experience and observation, come tothe 
conclusion that truth {athe highest of all things. and 
that, if prejudice or bigotry stand in the way of truth, 
so much the worse forthem. They are certain to be 
crushed, sooner or later. Why, when I knew you, in 
Detroit, I would have no sooner thought of violating 
the code of ethics laid down by the profession, or of 
prescribing anything out of the regular order, than I 
would of amputating my hand. Now, however, I 
prescribe and advise those things which I believe to 
be adapted to cure and which my experience bas 
proven to be such.” 

“This is rather an unusual way fora physician to 
talk. Init not, Doctor?” 

“Certainly it is. It is way outside of our code of 
ethics ; but I have grown far beyond the code. I have 
all I can attend to, and am determined to be bonest 
with my patients and mankind, whether my brother 
phy*icians are with me or not. Why,I prescribe 
medicines every day, some of them so-called patent 
medicines, which would render me Hable to expulsion 
from the medical fraternity; but I am supremely fn- 
different to their laws.” 

“Are the medical fraternity of the country com- 
bined against proprietary medicines, Doctor ?” 

“Invariably, and itis sufficient ground for expul- 
sion from any medical society in the land to pre 
scribe any patent medicine whatever, no matter if it 
fs made from an exact formula, such as physicians 
are using every day. You see the code is established 
and sustained by old physictans, like myself, who 
make the rules and insist upon their enforcement, tn 
order to keep the younger doctors from obtaining a 
foothold and encroaching upon the already estab- 
shed practice of the older ones. This is largely the 
reason why young physicians have such a hard time 
of it. They are fettered by the code and have only 
their personal influence to depend upon in securing 
practice.” 

“ How did you come to get such heretical ideas as 
these, Doctor ?” 

“Oh! they are the result of my experience and ob- 
servation. I obtained my first ideas upon the sub- 
ject, however, from having been cured, after all my 
care and the skill of my professional brethren had 
fatied to relieve me. Why, I was so badly off with a 
complication of troubles, including dyspepsia, and 
consequently imperfect kidneys and liver, that I 
feared I should have to give up my practice. For 
more than a month I could not sit down or get 
up without the most intense agony, and I was 
suffering all the while. Some one advised me to go 
out of the regular channels, and try a remedy that 
was becoming quite famous for the remarkable cures 
it was effecting; but my prejudice was altogether 
too strong for that. However, I did quietly begin 
trying the remedy; but [ promise you I said nothing 
to my brother physicians or even to my family 
aboutit. Well, sir, it wasa revelation to me; for in 
all my medical experience I never saw anything 
operate so rapidly or so effectually as that 
did. I owe my health today, and, for all I 
know, my life also, to the remedy known as 
Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. That was the 
starting-point with me, and my prejudices faded very 
rapidly after that, IT can assure you. I went to read 
ing extensively and analyzing more extensively, and 
y Supp se I analyzed all the leading proprietary medi- 
cines thatare made. Many of them I found perfect- 
ly useless, being compounded simply of water with a 
little flavoring. A vast majority of them all, how. 
ever, I found made up of prescriptions used by physi- 
cians in their everyday practice; but out of the en- 





Why should the medical fraternity be prejndice 
against those prescriptions which they abe rtehes 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ment of fife and are great develop 
oy ty , as well. Fy - 

ie . every year from supposed t ever, 
rheumatism, or other cunpiaintee when, in 
reality, it is from trichina and the result of eati 
cooked diseased 





poorly and pork. A vast majority 0 

all diseases arise from perfect 2 liver. 

The liver 8 and its work is 

upon ineys; t become erw 

break and so the gets into the blood, in 

stead of being thrown f: stem. No one with 

idneys or liver ts ever troubled with a; 

and it is the poisonous perie 

organs allow to get in blood that the capil- 
of the lungs and tubercles consump- 

tion. Thotsands of chi are 4 ory. seer 

from dropsy, as the uel to na, when in 

reality it is diseased kidneys, which have become 


weakened by the fever they have just had. Here is 
another strange thing: not one in ten le who 
have 4 kid notice any pain in the vicinity 
of the ys, for organs lose their nervous 
sensibilities when they become diseased and the 
evmptome are shown in hundreds of other ways.” 

“ Well, , you have got some new truths 
here, certainiy; but they suund very reasonable to 
me.” 


e. 
“ Well, whether they are wegpepetie or not, I have 
demonstrated to my own’ satisfaction that they are 
to stand by them, no matter how 
sition I may raise by doing so. Any man, 


ends as to stultify himself by suppressing the man 
ifest truth is unworthy the name of man, and un- 
worthy confidence of the public whom he 
serves.” 





Old and Woung. 


TIMOTHY HORN. 
BY W. W. FINK. 


THe most marvelous mortal that ever was 
born, 
You would say, had you known him, was 
Timothy Horn. 
Tall, bony, and broad—an angular giant, 
And awkward as well; yet bis limbs were so 
pliant 
They seemed, when he used them, like rain- 
bows in trouble, 
Whose motions no word could describe ex- 
cept ** wabble.” 
And yet, strange to say, in the country, 
where Tim 
Felt contident no one was looking at him, 
His step was as firm and his carriage as free 
And stately as ever Apollo’s could be. 
It was only a habit, through modesty born, 
Of trying to walk without drawing attention, 
Which gave to the movements of Timothy 
Horn . 
The boneless, loose, limber appearance I 
mention. 
Always first at a fire and first through the 
flame, 
To rescue the inmates, half-roasted and 
choking, 
He returoed with bis arms full of people, 
but came 
With his hair and his eyebrows white-crin- 
kled and smoking ; 
And then, if they thanked him, so strange 
was his habit, 
He’d take the first byway and run like a 
rabbit. 
One night, as he sat by his mother and 
read 
Miles Standish’s Courtship,” she stopped him 
and said, 
Very gently: “‘Dear Tim, you are now 
twenty-eight. 
Don’t you think it is time you were taking a 
mate ?”” 
“Ob! Mother, who’d bave such a great, awk- 
ward fel—”’ 
But the word was cut short by the clang of 
a bell, 
And away to the fire sped Timothy Horn. 
’Twas the six-storied house of Professor 
Van Dorn. 
He had built it, expressly, uncommonly high, 
The better to study the air and the sky, 
With a vision unvexed by the smoke from 


- 
- 


the town. 

The Professor himself had gone up to an 
airway, 

To shut off the draught, and he couldn’t get 
down, 

For the demon of flame was cremating the 
stairway ; 

But, forgetting himself in his loye for the 
sciences, 

Van Dorn brought some strauge scientific 
appliances 

To the sixth-story window, sat down his 
barometer, 

And, holding aloft a new patent thermome- 
ter, 

Grew absorbed in a theme he would call 
therapeutical— 

The ar of the heat on a wart on his cuti- 
cle. 

They shouted to warn him; but, horror ap- 
paling, 

The roof was ablaze and the rafters were 
falling. 


Alas! he was far above human assistance, 
For their ladder would only reach half of the 
distance, 
And a son of old Ireland muttered: ‘‘ Be- 
gorry ! 
If he only had builded bis bashtely sixth 
shtory 
Jisht under the third, we could rishcue him 
nately; 
But now he’ll be cookedand djshfigured com- 





advancement, or that we have a mono; 
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Dorn, 
When in through the circle sprang Timothy 
Horn, 
Caught a shawl from the form of the scien- 
tist’s daughter, 
And, plunging it deep in a bucket of water, 
Enveloped his head before any one spoke, 
Sprang up the red stairs, and was lost in the 
smoke. 
Brave men beld their breath, but they saw in 
a minute 
The shawl at the window, the Professor 
rolled in it ; 
Then it vanished, and then—the roof fell! 
The floors under 
Were torn from their places and hurled to 
the ground, 
With such a concussion the air al around 
Was a chaos of ashes and cinders and thun- 
der. 
They are lost! They are saved! As if blown 
by the fall, 
Tim shot from the house like a blazing red 
comet, or 
Anything sudden, and shook from the shawl 
The Professor, still holding his precious 
thermometer, 
Who smiled on his daughter and tenderly 
said, 
As he dusted the ashes of hair from his head : 
“ Weep not for our lost scientific appliances ! 
The biggest of blazes can’t burn up the 
sciences !”’ 
But Tim, what of him? When he heard 
the wild shout 
Of the people, he tried to, but could not, get 
out; 
For their praise ran so high, and still higher 
and higher, 
He wished in his heart he was back in the 
fire. 
There wasn’t much left of his facial expres- 
sion— 
You wouldn’t have guessed him to be a Cau 
casian ; 
His hair had the friz of the African fashion. 
Now it happened Miss Stella Corona Van 
Dorn 
Had always admired brave Timothy Horn; 
But now, on account of her terrible fright, 
Or, more likely, because of the pitiful sight 
Of a barbecued father and fricaseed Tim, 
She felt a resistless attraction toward him, 
And, her quicksilver heart mounting high 
above zero, 
Bhe, throwing her arma round the neck of 
the hero, » 
Aimed a kiss at his lips, but it landed instead 
On his swiftly-averted, decarbonized head. 
Then berlovers—Jim, Joseph, Sam, Thomas, 
and Harry— 
Broke forth into laughter uncommonly 
merry; 
But alas! for their laughter, for Timothy 
Horn 
Threw an arm around Stella Corona Van 
Dorn, 
And, swiftly advancing, as proud as a lion, 
Hurled his fist at each smile that he fixed his 
flerce eye on, 
’TMl the faces of Harry, Jim, Joseph, and 
Sam 
Looked like they’d been kissed by a batter- 
ing-ram. é 
Then he doubled his fist for the battle anew. 
** Oh, Tim!” cried Corona. ‘‘Oh! what shall I 
do? 
I’m afraid you will kill them, and then 
they’M hang you! 
And Ill be a wid—oh!” 
gasped Tim. 
“Why, yours, you dear stupid!’’ she whis- 
pered to him. 
Then he tightened -his clasp around Stella 
Van Dorn, 
And that was the courtship of Timothy Horn. 
Des Morgs, Iowa. 


** Whose widow ?”” 





ISOPHENE. 


In Two Parts. 
i. 





BY M. E. BENNETT. 


Very often Miss Driggs’s peevish call 
would take Isophene from her work. She 
always answered it quietly and promptly, 
though Jacob could not help hearing, 
through the opening door, that she went to 
meet a storm of reproaches and complaints. 
They greatly distressed and agitated him. 
He had a good man’s horror of quarrel- 
some talk*from awoman.. He knew that 
Isophene made very little answer; yet he 
could hardly help expecting to see her 
come out of the room pale and in tears. 
Instead, she would return quite cool and 
smiling. That showed how used she had 
become to it all, he thought. It was no 
more to her than a breath ef common air. 
Somehow he felt this to be very dreadful. 

Yet his boyish animosity toward Miss 





[June 16, 1881. 


There are on in every depart- A thousand pale faces looked up at Van 


Driggs had died away at the sound of her 
poor quaveéring, invalid’s voice, and at a 
glimpse he had once caught of her pale 
wizened face and limp figure through the 
open door. Whatever ber sins might be, 
that great, soft heart of his could not with- 
stand the pleading of her infirmity. Had 
circumstances brought him nearer to her, 
it would have made him her slave. 

Once, while he sat in the work-room, 
Isophene stepped into a neighbor’s house, 
on some little errand. Meantéme the feeble 
voice of the invalid began to call her. 
Jacob could not hear it without making 
some response. He stepped to the door 
and knocked gently. She angrily bade him 
‘Come in!” but was quieted with wonder 
at sight of his brawny figure and grave, 
brown face. 

‘Is there anything I can do?” he asked. 
‘**Tsophene stepped out for a minute.” 

‘‘She’s always stepping out. I might 
die here alone, for all she’d care.” 

There was a great compassion in Jacob’s 
face, but it was not excited upon the 
grounds of complaint thus alleged. 

“Is there anything I can do?” he asked 
again. 

“You can take that glass, and get me 
some fresh water. I’d like to have some 
that didn’t taste like tea-kettle rinsings.” 

Jacob took the glass, and returned with it 
bright and dripping. But, in the meantime, 
Miss Driggs had had time to coilect her 
thoughts in regard to him. 

‘You're the young man that’s been here 
so much lately to see Isophene. I used to 
know your folks, the Masterses, an’ I might 
wish you well for their sakes. So I tell you, 
to begin with, you’re a heap too good for 
her. I’ve known her, in and out, since she 
was a baby, an’ I know. There’s folks born 
without the milk of human kindness, an’ 
she’s one of’em. She’s been allers the same— 
cold-hearted as a stone. There ain’t no 
love in her, and you needn’t think you nor 
anybody else is going to get any out.” 

Jacob reddened with anger and shame, 
but his tone was gentle. ‘‘ You don’t do 
right to speak so of her,” he said. ‘It 
ain’t fair, when she is doing for you night 
and day.” 

‘*She’s a-doin’ for herself night and day. 
I never said she was biind. She’s cute 
enough. Can’t she see how ’twould look 
for her to come here and prosper on my 
trade, while I, that brought her up and 
taught her all she ever knew, wasa-dyin’ in 
the almshouse? And can’t she see how 
well it looks to be carin’ for me, when I 
ain’t any blood relation to her? I’ve been 
a good deal more to her than a blood rela- 
tion; but folks don’t remember that. The 
one that’s up is the one to be praised. The 
one that’s down’s nothing but a cumberer. 
Folks ’Il praise her for making me a step- 
ping-stone. I don’t owe her anything. I’m 
nothing but a feather in her cap. But 
you'd be a fool to be caught with that. If 
there wa’n’t anybody tv look on, shed 
like to please her own heart with being able 
to lord it over me. She never forgot the 
least bit o’ discipline I had to give her. 
She’s takin’ her revenge out now. She’s 
deep, but I know her.” 

She paused for breath, and Jacob, who 
could bear no more, hastily retreated from 
the room. He sat down in the wook-room, 
his whole sturdy frame shaken and trem- 
bling from the effect of these angry words. 
While he repelled their suggestions, the 
bare idea they conveyed sickened him; 
and oh! that they should waken a traitor 
in his consciousness, with vague, faint 
whispers giving them partial affirmation. 
That, indeed, was horrible. He wrestled 
with the slanderer, and thrust it, as he 
hoped, out of his bosom. Yet Isophene, 
when, she returned, found him resting his 
head upon his hands, his whole figure ex- 
pressing the deepest dejection. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked, in- 
stantly. He looked up, reassured at sight 
of her and trying to laugh. ‘‘I believe I’m 
more nervous than a woman,” ssid he. 
“She” (nodding toward the next room) 
‘wanted you, sol went in your place to 
get some water for her; and her talk upset 
me. I don’t see how you take it so quietly 
as-you do.” . 

A threatening frown gathered upon Iso- 
phene’s face; but, fortunately, Jacob’s eyes 
had fallen again to the floor. 

** What did she say? she asked. 
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Jacob recovered his self-possession. Not 
for the world would he let her know the 
cruel words that had been said. ‘‘ Nothing 
I would repeat,” he said, firmly. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing I'd ever keep in my memory.” 

Isophene’s brows relaxed and she recov- 
ered her usual ease and gayety. ‘‘ Weil, 
never mind Ker talk,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it eases her mind, and we needu’t care for 
i. # 

‘*No,” said Jacob, earnesily. Yet in his 
heart he felt there were some ways in which 
he wished she had cared more. 

And Isophene in her heart felt that the 
one injury had been done ber which she 
could now feel from Miss Driggs. She had 
tried to lessen her credit with her lover. 

She expressed none of the resentment 
that burned in her heart. Nevertheless, it 
burned. She said Miss Driggs’s words 
could not do her any harm; yet she felt 
they had harmed her. How? What that 
was not false could possibly be alleged 
against her? Were not her deeds patent 
testimonials to her credit, that must needs 
outweigh a sick woman’s bitter words? The 
questions did not satisfy her as they might 
once have done. A secret, vague discon- 
tent with herself irritated her. It was a 
new thing for her to experience a failure of 
self-complacency. She did not understand 
it. She could not bear it. What had she 
left undone, that she should feel mean and 
not virtuous? Why, when she thought of 
herself in connection with Jacob, should 
she feel a sense of lack and unfitness—she 
whom he had seemed so to honor and was 
80 ready to praise? The feeling exasperated 
her and fanned the smouldering flame of 
her resentment toward Miss Driggs. 

For the first time since she had taken the 
invalid into her charge she lost the cheer- 
ful insensibility with which she had here- 
tofore borne all her fretting, and retaliated 
with sharp words and angry movements, 
that really frightened the feeble creature 
into more quiet behavior; but that brought 
Isophene no relief. She grew feverish with 
mental disquiet. She was not bappy any- 
where except in Jacob’s presence, where 
she forgot herself and rested in his kind- 
ness; but then she brought a paler, sadder 
face, and a frequent return of the wistful 
look that had so touched him in her child- 
hood. 

He thought she felt the burden she had 
assumed growing too heavy for her strength, 
and he longed to ask her to let him share it. 
He had soon forgotten Miss Driggs’s un- 
pleasant words. He thought Isophene as 
true and good as she was beautiful and 
clever. These many days he had resolved 
to ask her to accept his life as the shelter 
and protection of hers; but feeling as deep 
and strong as his does not easily shape it- 
self into words. Though the days of his 
stay were fast speeding away, the moment 
for speech had not yet been found.” The 
very last day, indeed, was at hand, and be 
reproached himself for his procrastination. 
Not for the world would he go away and 
leave this matter unsettled. This very 
night he would speak. 

He waited alone for awhile in Isophene’s 
little parlor. After letting him in, she had 
excused herself on the plea of duties to be 
done for her patient. Jacob could hear 
the tones of the querulous voice in almost 
unbroken murmuring from the next room. 
At last a sentence or two from Isophene 
seemed to produce quiet. 

Presently she appeared, shutting the 
door somewhat hastily behind her. Jacob 
received the impression of that hasty 
movement without fairly noticing it. His 
clearest observation was that her face was 
unusually flushed and disturbed. 

*‘ Something troubles you.” he said, ten 
derly. ‘‘You have a great deal of care 
with Miss Driggs. I wish—I wish—” 

His eyes and his entreating look would 
have said the rest; but what woman may 
answer to a look merely? Isophene could 
only let fall her glance and feel her anxious, 
troubled heart beating more loudly, 

“I wish, Isophene”—and then there 
came a perverse, wailing cry from the next 
room: 

“‘Isophene! Isophene!” 

She would have been glad to make as if 
she did not hear; but Jacob heard and 
started. He could not speak till that cry 
was answered ; he could not put any claims 
of his own before those of that poor, wail. 
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ing voice. She felt that in an instant, and 
rose to answer the call. 

Had there not been enough at that mo- 
ment to make her gentle? Why was it 
that, instead, a fury of impatience was in 
ber heart? She felt tried past bearing. 
The exasperation of days seemed to cul- 
minate here. Jacob started at the slam of 
the door, as she passed out. It jarred upon 
him and brought a sudden sense of pain 
and oppression. He rose and went to the 
little window, putting his head out to 
breathe the fresh air. It was a warm even- 
ing; there was another open window only a 
few feet from his own—that in Miss 
Driggs’s room. Thence he heard, first, a 
cry of fear, ‘‘Don’t, Isophene! Don’t!” 
then a shattered moaning, as if the feeble 
body were violently shaken; and then Iso- 
phene’s voice, husky with anger: 

** Lie still, then! I'll see if you dare to 
call me again. I've borne enough to-night. 
I'll do it again if I hear another sound from 
you!” 

There was silence then; silence in either 
room. 

Poor Isophene! overcome in the first mo- 
ment of recollection in which she stood, 
trying to smooth her face and to make her- 
self fit to go back to her lover’s arms, with 
a horror of shame. 

And poor Jacob! who staggered as he 
turned from the window, pale and faint as 
no physical pain could have made him. 
Once on a raft, amidst angry waters, he had 
seen the ship he had loved and been proud 
of suddenly sucked down into the black gulfs 
of the deep. In that moment his heart had 
gone down with a little, a little of such a 
sense of drowning as it suffered now. His 
future seemed cut off; his present was all 
darkness and confusion. There was no 
Isophene now, at least; no such Isophene 
as he would have asked to be his wife three 
minutes ago. She was not in the world— 
not in existence. What bad he to say to 
the one who would presently return in her 
shape and name? Nothing, nothing; un- 
less it might be words of wurning wrung 
out of his shuddering compassion for her 
sin. He must go away now. Oh! how he 
siiddenly longed fér the wide loneliness of 
the sea, and for the fresh breezes that might 
sweep away this confusion of pain and 
shame. 

He was spared further words with Iso- 
phene, for when she entered the room it 
was with an ashy face and a cry of fear, 
that was not for herself. 

‘‘The doctor! The doctor!” she said to 
Jacob. ‘‘ Bring him quickly. She has had 
another stroke. Oh! what if she should 
die!” 

He gave her one pitiful look—only piti- 
ful, quite different from the glances which 
had been used to make her so glad and 
proud—as he went away. She read its 
meaning. Even in all the confusion and 
terrorof the moment she felt clearly that 
she had lost him; as clearly as she now 
knew that she had deserved to lose him. 

He sent the doctor; he sent his mother to 
help her; but of himself she saw no more. 
By the next evening his ship had cleared 
port and was out upon the sea. 

Who would not have pitied Isophene, as 
she watched through the slow days at the 
bedside of her patient. At first they were 
full of terror lest Miss Drigys should die; 
but by degrees the sick woman rallied, till 
the doctor said she~was* past immediate 
danger, if nothing happened to prevent the 
liability to another shock. Relieved from 
simple fear, the grief of Isophene’s private 
loss reasserted its claims; but oh! through 
what remorse of soul it was pressed in upon 
her. It could rouse no resentment sent in 
this way. In one rash moment, by one un- 
guarded act, she had lost all—innocenee, 
self-respect, love, happiness. She could 
not forgive herself, much less hope Jacob 
could ever forgive her. She measured her 
blame by his consciousness of it. That one 
last compassionate look of hisseemed to light 
her down to the very bottom of her guilt. 
Even in remorse, she felt asif slie could 
not have known it all if his conviction had 
not seconded her conscience. He had come 
into her life only for that. She wept with 
gtief and shame at the thought; and then 
she wondered that she could mourn for 
anything which had helped her know her 
sin. 

She had plenty of time to think. She 
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could -only sit by her almost speechless 
patient, just watching her or answering 
her signs for aid. She must not go out of 
sight of her; out of the dreadful sight, her 
own work, of the drawn face and the limp 
hands. Back and forth between sorrow 
and shame her soul moved, walking in 
sackcloth and ashes. It felt its way so at 
last to the hidden causes of its disaster. 
Isophene read aright the nature of her 
loveless, selfish, yes, revengeful charity 
toward Miss Driggs. She plucked away 
the last of the false plumes she had worn 
so complacently, and cast it downin hot 
shame. 

To inward anguish was presently added 
outward trouble. Isophene’s work being at 
a standstill and her small store of savings 
consumed by the expenses of illness, she 
was soon straitened for means. She must 
not only work and watch by day, but creep 
away to sew by night, and that while secret 
sorrow wore upon her strength. She was 
too proud to let any one know she stag- 
gered under her burden. 

Then, as Miss Driggs gradually revived 
and regained the .use of her tongue, she 
seemed to grow more than ever peevish, 
sharp, and exacting; and poor Isophene 
found herself sensitive to this as she had 
never been before. Every cut of blame and 
complaint seemed to fall upon the raw flesh 
of her consciousness, and to make her wince 
and writhe with pain. How much her 
anguish had changed her, how wholly it 
had worn away her pride, you will know 
when I tell you that, one evening, in the 
midst of Miss Driggs’s railing, she broke 
down in weeping, and fell upon her knees 
by the bedside, crying: 

‘“‘Oh! forgive the! I have been very, 
very wicked! I am so sorry that I hurt 
you! I am so sorry for all the wrong I 
have done you! You cannot know how 
my heart pains me, or you would wholly 
forgive me !” 

Miss Driggs lay silent, her mouth drawn 
awry with agitation, while she gazed in 
astonishment at the weeping girl. 

‘Get up,” she said, at last. ‘‘ I used to say 
you never could cry. Get up now, and 
don’t Jet me hear any more of this.” 

There was a fresh stroke of pain in the 
rough answer: yet Isophene, as she moved 
away, felt a sense of soothing steal into her 
sore heart. She knelt long before God that 
night, who does not answer us in our 
humiliation as men answer; and the next 
morning a light had dawned in her heavy 
eyes that had never shone there before. 
There was a new hopein life. The youth- 
ful energy which had at first been satisfied 
with vulgar channels, seeking social posi- 
tion and business success, had found a way 
where it might run clear. Though Jacob 
should never know it in this world, though 
it should never win earthly reward, she 
was resolved to be the woman he had once 
thought her. In God’s sight she would be 
gentle, true, and good. What mattered it 
though no one else should know? Her 
heart seemed settled, lightened, freed from 
pain in this resolve. She felt strong again to 
bear her burdens. 

If Isophene had been asked a week before 
Jacob left whether she loved him, she 
would not have known how to answer. 
With truth she could only have said that 
she was happy in his company and liked to 
have him fond of her. She was not think- 
ing of bim then except as he stood in rela- 
tion to herself. Now that relation was 
broken and cleared away, she had leisure to 
see what he was in himself. Her heart 
filled with tenderness and admiration when 
she thought over his unselfishness, his 
generosity, his simplicity, and truth. His 
words and ways came back to her in new 
lights, and seemed to her an inexhaustible 
volume of wisdom and goodness. Alas! it 
was a volume she would never open again. 
She did well, she thought, to pore over the 
few leaves now treasured in her memory. 

Love isa thing so divine it must needs 
have happy issues. Shut it from those it 
first springs to, and it will steal away by 
other channels in a thousand unsuspected 
streams of blessing. Isophene never knew, 
Miss Driggs never knew how much of the 
yearning tenderness that crept into the 
former’s treatment of her patient belonged 
in its origin: to Jacob. Her heart was so 





softened and enlarged in the thought of 
him that it had treasure to spare; and, more- 





over, by loving kindness to Miss Driggs, 
she seemed to plead in silence for his par- 
don. Though it was a pleading only her 
own soul should hear, yet it comforted her. 
Miss Driggs was far more moved by this 
change in her than she liked to show. For 
years, in truth, she had been more interest- 
ed in the girl than in any other human be- 
ing; but, in strange perversity, she had 
shown her interest only in complaint and 
reproach. She was toucbed now. Yes, a 
spark of remorse burned in her when she 
found Isophene growing really and nobly 
good to her. For awhile she kept up her 
peevish habits of speech; but in a protest- 
ing way she grew gradually more submis- 
sive. She could never condescend to be 
gracious, but she was more quiet than of 
old 

She improved in health more than any 
one had hoped she could do. She man- 
ifested a great desire to get up. and sit in 
her arm-ehair by the window, and there at 
last she would remain for hours, scarcely 
withdrawing her eyes from the street. 
Sometimes it occurred to Isophene that she 
sat there as if watching or waiting for 
something; but what it might be the girl 
could not imagine. 

As their life fell back into its old ways 
Isophene again began to prosper. Work 
came faster and faster into her hands; she 
was able to hire a strong Irish girl to help 
her with her housework and the care of 
Miss Driggs, and workwomen in her sew- 
ing-room. She grew glad and cheerful 
again; but with never-forgotten memories 
to keep her humble. 

All this time Jacob Masters sailed the seas, 
trying to heal the hurt in his heart with 
hard work and the sense of a clear con- 
science; but it wasa longer and a harder 
task than he had expected. “I did not 
know I cared sé much,” he would say 
over and over to himself, in sad surprise 
at his pain. Ashe paced the deck in the 
night watches, as he gazed by noon over 
the tossing sameness of the sea, he felt 
horribly, unbearably heart-hungry. He 
shamed himself for unmanliness in bis 
longing, for want of submission in harbor- 
ing such restless pain; but he seemed help- 
less before it. He grew thin, grave, and 
silent; yes, and very humble of heart. 
Since he found it so hard to conquer and 
banish from his mind this one unreason- 
able and useless longing, he found in him. 
self a wiser charity for all the erring and 
the weak. 

His ship returned to port once or twice; 
but he sailed again without visiting his 
home. He shrank in pain from the thought 
of it. At last, however, filial affection and 
shame at letting the past so hold him led 
him to return. 

Poor Jacob! Again, as he beheld the 
once familiar sireets, he was obliged to say 
to himself: ‘‘I did not know I cared so 
much!” Sadly and with listless gait he 
walked, looking down in _ sorrowful 
thought, and scarcely noticing the places 
he ‘passed, till suddenly be heard a voice 
calling his name, a voice that made his 
heart stand still with the sense of fatal 
calamity—an euger, quavering, imperative 
voice. He stopped, every vestige of color 
forsaking his face, as he looked about to see 
whence the voice came. Lo! he was stand- 
ing opposite Isophene’s well-remembered 
house, and the withered face of Miss Driggs, 
distorted with intense eagerness, was lean- 
ing from the window, while she beckoned 
to him with her lean, shaking hands. 

It seemed to Jacob that he staggered like 
a drunken man, as he crossed the street. 
He could not refuse her call; but oh! how 
could he bear to hear her words. The 
ground beneath him seemed to rock like a 
slippery deck, upon which he was obeying 
orders in a pitiless storm. 

““You—you’ve come!” cried the old 
woman; and in her excitement she grasped 
his shoulder with her skiony hands, as if 
she feared he might escape from her. ‘‘I’ve 
been a-livin’ on sittin’ here, watchin’ and 
waitin’ for you these three whole years. 
Times I thought you’d never come, and 
then I knew I'd live till you did; an’ now 
here you are!” 

“What do you want?” said Jacob, 
hoarsely. . 

“T want to take back what I said about 
her. I want to tell you she’s changed. I 





was afeard I sh’d die before I could tell 
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You; an’ it’s béen on my conscience this 
long time. I said slie wa’n't good enough 
for you; but she’s different now. She's 
too good—too good a great deal! I was 
determined to tell you. I am the one that 
can tell, for I live with her and I’ve known 
her through and through since she was a 
baby. I said she hadn’t any beart; but she 
has. She went down on her knecs and 
cried and begged my pardon, and she’s 
been like a child and an angel to me ever 
sence.” 

Poor Jacob! His heart, sore-tried, 
seemed broken within him at this suddeo 
forward-thrusting of a hope he dared not 
trust. He covered his face with his hands. 
“Ob!” he cried, ‘‘is this true?” 

“Go and see, then!” said Miss Drigus, 
feleasing het hold of his shoulder. “Go 
and see!” 

Bewildered and agitated, hardly know- 
ing whither he went or why, he moved 
toward the door, which was open, for it 
was summer weather. He entered the 
passage, and stood unobserved before the 
Wwork-room. 

They were very busy there. One woman 
was running a sewing-machine, by the win: 
dow ; Isophene bent over the table, cutting 
out work, her back to the door; near by 
sat a young girl, who presently called Iso 
phene’s attention to the work she held. 

** Does this look right?” she asked. 

Isophene turned, and Jacob could see her 
face. It was the same pale, large eyed 
face, yet not the same; for it was finer, 
gentler, yes, and braver. I doubt if it 
would have looked appealingly at Jacob 
fiow; cettainly not with that wistful self- 
seeking which years ago had touched his 
heart. It was the face of one who had con- 
quered selfishness in noble resolve. Jacob 
could not read all this; bus he read enough 
to say, with a great leap of exultation in his 
heart: ‘‘It is true! It is true! She is 
¢hanged!” 

She bent over the girl’s work, and he 
heard her sigh a little. He did not know 
the extent of the calamity betokened by 


_ her words; but he perceived that their tone 


was patient and kind. 

‘“‘Why, Mary,” she said, ‘‘ you have tut 
these biases the wrong way of the goods!” 

Mary looked overwhelmed. 

“On! I never thought,” she cried. 
“What shall we do? You said it was a 
scant pattern.” 

** Yes,” said Isophene. ‘‘I don’t know 
what we shall do. You will have to put it 
by till I can look the cloth over and think.” 

This little dialogue had given Jacob time 
to recover his senscs, and in the midst of 
joy that obliterated every care, to under- 
stand dimly that his position was u little 
awkward, Yet he was inno mood to re 
treat unheard, as he had come. He 
knocked upon the door-frame, thus draw- 
ing the eyes of the three women upon him. 
Then he stood gazing at Isophene, with 
agitated, entreating face, unable to utter so 
much as one syllable of her name. 

In her utter astonishment, Isophene was 
more self-possessed than he. Suddenly it 
seemed to her that this was what she had 
been expecting every day of these threo 
long years. She went swiftly out to Jacob 
and closed the door behind her. She trem- 
bled then under his beseeching eyes. 

** You havecome back?” she said, softly. 

“I’ve come back for you!” he cried. 
‘* Will you have me, Isophene? Will you 
take me now?” 

She was silent a moment, standing with 
downcast eyes, and there was a quiver of 
pain in her voice when she spoke.” 

‘“‘You have forgiven me?” she asked. 

‘ And—and can you forget it?” 

‘¢T can’t eeem to remember it!” he cried, 
joyfully. ‘‘It’s all swept away and for- 
gotten, like a bad dream. And I’ve wanted 
you so! You couldn’t know how much! 
Seems as if I'd loved you all my life long. 
Only I’m not good enough for you now. I 
was hard and hasty. It might ha’ been 
different if | had waited.” 

“No!” she cried. ‘‘I would not have 
had you wait. I would not have had it 
different for the world!” 

Isophene’s women waited long for their 
directress, beguiling themselves with sur- 
mises in regard to the strange visitor, which 
they were afterward surprised to find so 
pear the truth. How the matter of the 
spoiled biases was settled I never knew. It 





was not lobg from that time before the 
work-room was converted into a little par- 
lor, and thither Miss Driggs’s chair was 
moved 6ne Summer evening, that she might 
witness Isophene’s wedding; an event 
which, itis safe to say, gave het greater 
satisfact‘on than any which had ever be- 
fore come into her life. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





TOMMY’S “DAY OFF.” 
BY BESSIK PEGG. 


‘* Borneration!” said Tommy Trent, as 
he slammed the door very hard. 

He was playing marbles with Jim Coe in 
the front yard, and his mother had called 
him in to amuse the baby a few minutes 
before school-time 

“I wish a feller could do as he’s a 
mineter,” he continued, giving a fling to 
his cap. 

Mrs. Tfent looked pained, but made no 
reply. The baby sat on the floor, with his 
big blue eyes fixed upon Tommy. 

“Who yer starin’ at?” cjaculated that 
amiable young gentleman, contorting his 
freckled countenance until he resembled a 
Chinese idol. 

“Tommy,” said Sister Sue, who was 
writing her grammar exercise, ‘if you do 
not keep your hands out of your pockets, I 
shall sew them up.” 

“The hands, or the pockets?” queried 
the incorrigible Thomas, withdrawing one 
grimy fist, in order to throw a worsted doll 
at the baby. ; 

** You're a dirty, bad boy!” retorted Sue. 

“You needn't put on airs and pretend to 
be so orful good,” answered Tommy. 
“Jim Coe and me, we seed you an’ ’Rier 
Mills— There! you needu’t make eyes at 
me, neither. We sced you eatin’ choklit 
kallermels behind the blackboard yester- 
day, when you wuz copyin’ sums.” 

“1 wouldn’t be a tell-tale,” said Sue, 
loftily. 

Children!” said Grandfather Trent, 
sternly, lowering The Morning Intelligencer 
and pushing up his spectacles. 

Just here the baby put ina powerful 
protest against the state of the domestic 
atmosphere. Mrs. Trent dropped her sew- 
ing, to pacify the child, and the school-bell 
began to ring. 

“You needn’t wait for me, Tommy 
Trent,” said Sue, with rather suspicious 
sweetness. 

‘* Whose a-goin’ to?” replied Tommy, 
catching up a dilapidated ‘‘ Greenleaf” 
and acracked slate, and scrambling over 
the back of the sofa for his cap, which, 
when last seen, was flying rapidly in that 
direction. 

“Thomas,” said his mother, when he 
emerged, with a very red face, ‘* what is the 
matter with yon?” 

*“*T don’t see why I can’t ever do asI 
druther,” grumbled Tommy, rattling the 
door-knob. ‘‘I never was havin’ enny fun 
yet, but [ had to quit, and run errauds, or 
‘tend the baby, or go to that mean old 
school. I hate errands, and the baby’s a 
bother, and I can’t bear school. Our new 
teacher’s got one glass eye; but he sees 
more with that than most folks do outer 
two good ones, and there ain't no chance 
to sling paper wads. Then I can’t never 
sit up nights, and I know there’s apples 
and nuts just the minute you think I’m 
asleep; but I wuzzent. I peeked through 
the stove-pipe hole. And then in the morn- 
in’ everybody hollers at me to get up. I 
hate to get up. I wishI wuzbig. Big 
folks don’t have to mind.” And Tommy 
kicked up the corner of the rug, by way of 
variation. 

Mrs. Trent had been gazing thoughtfully 
out into the garden. When Tommy ended 
his remarks, there was a faintly perceptible 
smile about her mouth, as she replied: 

‘*Grown people do not alwsys please 
themselves, my son; but I am sorry that 
my little boy has such a hard life. All 
overworked people should occasionally have 
a day off, so I have decided that from sup- 
per-time to-night until bed-time to-morrow 
night you shall do nothing but ‘ have fun.’ 
You shall sit up as late as the rest of the 
family, lie abed in the morning, and stay 
home from school. If you like, you may 
throw paper wads at the chickens.” 

Tommy looked puzzled. 

“Do you really mean it?” he said. 





** Certainly I do,” she replied. 

Grandpa’s eyes were twinkding behind 
his paper. 

“How jolly!” exclaimed Tommy. ‘“ Hold 
on, Snapper!” he cried in the next breath, as 
he saw one of the school-boys passiag the 
house. 

There was a rush, aslam, and he had g ne. 

“*What shall Ido with him?” said poor 
Mrs. Trent, turning tearful eyes toward 
Grandfather. 

“I think, Car’line,” said the old gentle- 
man, as he slowly polished his glasses ou 
his silk handkerchief—‘‘I think you've 
fixed him this time.” 

**I hope so,” sighed the weary mother. 

‘‘ Now,” said Tommy, th_t night, at the 
tea-table, after he had finisb«< his fifth bis- 
cuit and drank a third .%ss of milk— 
‘now I’m goin’ to have fur.” 

Nobody appeared to pay fe slightest at- 
tention to his remark. Hypa Trent was 
discussing politics with Gr #sofather, Mam- 
ma Trent was listening ps ay otly to an old 
lady who had ‘‘ dropped fae to tea. Sue 
sat twirling her napking-rit} x in the absent- 
minded mannet which he sometimes 
adopted, when she wishe;* to impress her 
brother with an idea of bé utter insignifi- 
cance; but Tommy was, Sot easily im- 
pressed. As the family dg journed to the 
sitting-room, he went an¢, :stood by a win- 
dow. The old lady gathyr> ed up her knit- 
ting and departed. Tonkhy repeated his 
remark; but with the sam, result as before. 

Sue had taken her hisjory for half an 
hour’s study. Tommy it almost over 
powered by his new indeSendence. What 
to do with it he didn’t !xnow. How he 
wished Sue would ask hiry if he had done 
his multiplication sums,’ that he might 
wither her with a word; but no, Sue was 
rocking backward and foward, tying her 
apron-strings into hard kuots, and mutter- 
ing: ‘*‘ America was discovered in fourteen 
hundred and nine-two—fourteen-hundred 
and nine-ty-two, and two--.nd ninety-two.” 

Tommy felt that each moment he stood 
there idle he was losing dicuity. Suddenly 
a bright thought struck hira. He would go 
down to the village. Perhaps Sue would 
say he’d better not go, ani oh! the joy of 
walking away from under lier very eyes. 

It was raining fast as h« slipped into the 
hall, took his hat and an imbrella, and re- 
turned to the sitting-room 

‘“‘I think,” he said, fxintly. Nobody 
looked at him. He gathered courage. ‘‘I 
think I will go down to th village.” 

Unconsciously he imitated his father so 
perfectly that the family nrarly spoiled the 
effect by a general burst of laughter; but 
Grandfather did not raise is eyes from the 
‘Life of William Pitt”; “lamma lost not a 
note in the lullaby she wa? humming to the 
baby: Sue continued to discover America 
in 1492; and Papa simp!y replied, “ Very 
well, my son.” } 

The truth of the matter.was that Tommy 
was a great coward and terribly afraid of 
the ‘‘dark,” and there was not the least 
danger of his carrying h’s threat into ex- 
ecution. The thought c’ opposition was 
all that had braced him {> make the ven- 
turesome decision. How! he wished that 
umbrella back in the r'ck. He stood a 
moment or two, quakin#; inwardly. Sue 
began to look sarcasti:. She evidently 
thought he was afraid. Whe idea was mad- 
ness. He would go into }the hall, anyway. 
So he went, leaving the sitting-room door 
open a few inches. He feard Sue say: 

‘*Papa, mayn’t Toh shut the door? 
I feel a draught.” 

“Close the door, Thon?” said Papa. 

Poor Tommy obeyed. } How glvomy the 
hall was! What was tie tall, dark thing 
in the corner? Ugh! (fommy began to 
tremble. Hark! he tho¢ght he heard Sue 
laugh. That was enou;’h. He burried to 
the front dvor, opened it, stepped out, 
shutting it with all his; might, and stood 
alone on the wet, dark vprandah, with the 
wind cattling the leaflets vines and the 
elms tapping the roof with their long, bony 
fingers. He thought new pleasant it was 
inside, and how nice it pad been to sit be- 
side his father, with his fate and book. No, 
he would not cry, not fof a hundred agates. 
Somebody came up the path. It was Maria 
Mills, who had agreed ¥o spend the night 
with Sue. 

“Why, Tommy Treo ” she said, ‘“‘ what 

are you doing?” 











“Wanted to see if twas goin’ to clear 
off,” said Tommy. 

He went in with Maria, and Sue asked 
him what he saw ‘down to the village.” 
She hadn’t forgotten the ‘“‘kallermel’ 
story. 

Perhaps it was his hearty supper or his 
subsequent adventure; but somehow Tom- 
my was very sleepy and the clock had only 
just struck eight. Mr. Trent brought out 
the backgammon board, for a game with 
his wife. Sue and Maria were playing 
duets and the Grandfather nodded over his 
book. Tommy thought he would make 
pictures on his slate; but, after delineating 
a few horses and dogs, which looked like 
the sole survivors of a prolonged siege, the 
pursuit lost its charms. Why would his 
eyelids draw together? He sat up very 
straight and winked fast. He even pinched 
himself. 

‘‘Having fun, Tommy?” said Sue, whirl-. 
ing around on the piano-stool; but Tommy 
was fast asleep. 

Next morning he woke, and saw the sun- 
shine falling across the floor and heard a 
faint clatter of dishes. There was a pleas- 
ant, savory odor of breakfast in the room; 
but Tommy dozed, and woke, and dozed 
again, until he felt quite ready to encounter 
this weary world once more. The house 
was very still as he went down-stairs. The 
dining-room was deserted. There was 
nothing on the table but some work Mrs. 
Trent had been cutting out. The clock 
struck ‘‘ten.” Tommy was tremendously 
hungry. He could have eaten mackerel, 
which he particularly detested. Bridget 
was in the kitchen, paring vegetables for 
dinner. 

‘*T want my breakfast!” snapped Tommy. 

‘‘Hear the biy!” exclaimed Bridget. 
‘‘Thin why were yez not here to ate it 
with the rist? Yer mar’s gone ridin’ wid 
the babby.” 

Tommy wy into the pantry, and 
was obliged to content himself with 
bread and butter and a baked apple. 
He started out to find a boy to have a 
game of marbles; but there seemed to be a 
sudden dearth of boys in the village. How 
the time dragged.’ He ventured down to 
the post-office, and somebody asked him 
if he were ‘playing hookey.” He saw 
his Sunday-school teacher coming, and, 
turning a corner, to avoid her, met the car- 
riage containing his father and mother and 
the baby. 

‘‘Oh! Papa, take me in!” he cried. 

His father stopped the horse. 

‘““What lazy boy is this?” said Mr. 
Trent. ‘All respectable boys are in 
school.” Then they drove on. 

Tommy went toward home. 
just out. - 

‘Hello, Trent!” cried several voices. 
“You missed it this mornin’. Snapper got 
a lickin’. He hollered awful.” 

‘* Had a good time?” said Sue, at the din- 
ner-table. ‘‘ Played marbles with Bridget 
or the cat?” 

Tommy could bear no more. 

‘‘You shut up!” he said. 

««Thomas, leave the room!” commanded 
his father. 

Poor Tommy! He hadn’t finished his 
roast beef and there was a delicious #me- 
ringue pudding in the near future. 

«Weren't you rather hard on the child?” 
said Mamma. 

«‘No, my dear; he was getting quite un- 
bearable.” 

Tommy longed to go to school; but he 
was too proud. He spent most of the af- 
ternoon on the side steps, the pangs of his 
solitude being somewhat soothed by an im- 
mense dish of pudding which had 
purloined, in a sudden moment of peni- 
‘About four o'clock he disappeared. 
When the supper-bell’ rang, he took his 
~ at the table, with a pair of very red 


"i Mrs. Trent turned over her plate, she 
found a tear-stained, blotted, and dirty 
piece of paper, which read thus: 

“my Deer mai think this Iz plaideOut. 1 
druther do az you druther i aint Had no Fun 
please Forgive me and i Will be a Betar boy 
i wuz goin To ask to do Suthin to su but 

my mind fer She iz A brik. 
‘p, 8. ilike the baby kinder 
we Ld lg go on erante ef you 
want Enny rayzons. 


School was 





“2, si doant Want tostay A oe fm yyy 
Enny moar. a fellar got andi 
t Him. 
Pus seny mou tt Po 
left this Noon. your | — 3 
Bacco, N. ¥. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


KNIGHT’S MOVE. 
(Part of a famous old song written by Marlowe.) 
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THE PRIZE PUZZLE, 


The time of year for buds and flowers has come, 
But long the time has been for men to wait. 
Each month of cold may make more dear the 
home, 
But sweet are buds and flowers, if Spring 
come late ; 
And though we love the fires, the dear 
home ways, 
Yet men will always long in Spring to roam 
(Whene’er Bie sweet May comes) each 
field and lane. 
Then children go to search the woodland 
ways, 
But wonder why some flowers are hard_to find ; 
And, asI peer from out my window-pane, 
I see them go to all the well-known hannts, 
But first begin to climb on high banks lined 
With daffodils, for nought their courage 
daunts. 
Whenever one child fails, the rest are kind. 


These lines contain : 

(1.) Two lines from one of Tennyson’s well- 
known poems, reading from top to bottom, 
one word in each line. 

(2.) Two lines from one of Shakespeare’s 
poems, reading up. 

(3.) Hidden words: grains of stone, to mould, 
to direct, a girl’s name, a color, the name of a 
ball, a weed, two snares, to cut, to drink, a 
place of confinement, the Egyptian name for the 
coffee tree, old; a pronoun, a dark, thick fluid. 

(4.)One word of six letters, which con- 
tains, by different combinations of its letters, 
to dry, a body of water, to plow, two parts 
of a circle,a small fish,to attend,to gain, 
mirth, two pronouns, three exclamations, a 
part of the verb to be, a unit, an ancient Ro- 
man coin, a part of the verb to have, to fright- 
en, a small ponch, anxiety, an animal, a slight 
wound, a box, a kind of linen cloth, to break, 
another werd meaning to frighten, a cliff, a 
cart, fertile land lying along a river, two 
names of notes in music. 

(5.) A word which as a verb means fo seek ; 
behead it, and it leaves the goddess of mis- 
chief ; curtail it, and it leaves a word meaning 
coexistent with ; curtail again, and it leaves 
an article in common use. M. B. H. H. 


EASY ENIGMA. 

My first is in tight, but not in loose. 

My second’s in chieken, but not in goose. 

My third is in peach and also in pear. 

My fourth is in lion, but not in bear. 

My fifth is in inn, but not in hotel. 

My sixth is in door, but is not in bell. 

My seventh is in necktie, but not fn collar. 

My eighth is in penny, but not in dollar. 

My ninth is in coffee and also in tea. 

My tenth is in knob, but is not in key. 

My eleventh’s in dog, but is not in cat. 

My twelfth is in mouser, but not in rat. 

My thirteenth’s in ink and also in pen. 

My fourteenth’s in goat, but not in hen. 

My whole is the name of a very good paper. 
Lizzie M. B. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIO. 
an animal ; 2, the vital oat 3. the pout 
fon ; 


ua the foot ; 4, a self-e 
S Soetedel: 6 or ou 

entra name of the 

Dnitel States. Ustom Jack. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 9ru. 
Cross-worp Eniema.—S ummer quarters. 


Lorp MAcAULAY’s Entema.—Cod, What 
am I? Cowl—owl—cow—low. 


ANAGRAMS.—1, San Francisco; 2, Balti- 
more ; 3, St. Louis; 4, New York; 5, Sacra- 
mento; 6, Annapolis. 
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HENRY’S | CARBOLIC SALVE. 

in the world for Cuts, Bruises, 
So he Rheum, Tetter, Chap) Hands 
Freckles and Pimples, Chilblains, Corns, and al 
kinds of Skin Eruptions. Buy HENRY’S CARBCLIC 


‘VE, as all others are counterfeits. Price, 26 cents. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. . 





JENNINGS WATER CLUSES 


PATENTED IMPR 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
pt a and agreeable alike to 
in health. 
To the = it yields a delicate 
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Fine Archery. 











SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels one the Old 
Towns of England and Conti ital Europe, ww 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 

SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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BLATCHLEY FREEZER 


IS THE BEST. 
BECAUSE wards tn the finest cream, all alike in 





ba €. sae hardness throughout the can. 
he cream can _ be pao ae mestenst 
one - “immediate use wonees repackin, 
RECAUSE it requires less ice than ony ‘other, the 
tub ar ote. “ ‘ht. 
zes very quickly. The horizontal 
pasion on increasing the actual freezing surface. 
BECAUSE it is made oft the very best materials and 
is not easily broken 
For Circulars and Price-list address 


CHAS, G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


808 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
THOMSON’S 


SHOOTING AND MINING BOOTS. 













Send above 
Measurements 
“= outline =~ 


The best Shooting Boot in ee wt, It is also the 
Regulats ion U. 8. at oy : ws ajso manufacture 
Arm. 100) oe. Sen part 
ulars fae yb a 
THOMSON & SON, 
P.-O. Box 1016, 801 Broadway, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing stablishment. 


Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH | 4} Hy 9 icon di, near 20th St., N.Y. 
i 


Ful 
b Si. Philadelphia. 

OFFICES ! ow. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Ladies’ Dre ela Cloaks, oben, etec., of ye gan and 
fully este = ies, or dyed success- 

Gentlemen’ a arments cleaned or d 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table were, _ —_ 
ete. cleaned or dy 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having ayetomatine’ anew 
every department of our b ly 

romise the best results and “usaslly prompt re- 
urn of goods. 

Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 5and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


BEATTY’ Organs. 18 useful stops 6 seta reeds. 
Y's y 86. Planos $125 Sub. em 7. 
Og. ry t-~ BEATTY, Washington, 

















The Only Suitable Ware 
POR RITGHEN AND HOUSEHOLD USE, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 


Sole Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 
promptly furnish plans —_ estimates for every de- 
scription of Asphalte work — of which may 
be seen in City Hall Park. mpkine Square, and 
sidewalks in various parts of this and other cities; ii 
most of the principal breweries and in numerous 
stables, court-yards, cellar-floors, etc., here and else- 


where. 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 


E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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That Acts at the Samo Time on 
The Liver, the Bowels, ‘ 


and the mbaneye. 
These great organs are the n 
of the system. “they work w ta wil be 
perfect; if they become pte 
eases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


_——-. meee, Dy Pupeee, Jaundice, 
Sand baok ao Complaints, 
Grav Diatetes, teh Dieumatie ins or Aches. 


ss tector aati 
KIDNEY-WORT WILL RESTORE 


the healthy action and all these destroying 
will ~ 7. } neglect themand you 
live but to suffer. 
will add one more rake it and 
one mo: 
health will once more gladden your r heart. 
Why suffer longer from tho torment ofan aching baek ! 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Plies? 
Rens Weoe wae ctre you. Try a package at 
an 


—_ * 
Se ie i | 


* 


0 cannot prepare 
in either form. 
Srncnrnste ras 
WELLS, Berm ARDeOS &CO., Brop’s, 
(Will send thedry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT. 
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farm and Garden. 


——_—_» 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
woill make this deparimeAt more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel apecialty intereated. 





SUMMER WORK ON THE FARM. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


Wirtt June begins the work of early Sum- 
met onthe farm. Most of the field and garden 
¢rops planted in April and May have obtained 
a fair start, and those requiring cultivation 
will soon demand attention. Indian corn—the 
great staple of the country, as it is adapted to 
almost every section of the East and West, 
North and South—is the most important of the 
Spring crops and must ere long receive special 
care and culture. In those regions where 
corn is grown extensively bhand-hoeing is 
little practiced now ; but it is essential that 
the horse-hoe or cultivator be kept moving 
much of the time for some weeks to come. 
Indeed, some aver that the corn crop cannot 
be cultivated too much, that frequent stirring 
of the soil adds materially to the yield and 
quality. 

Among the seasonable work and imperative 
duties of the farmer and gardener is the ex- 
termination of thistles, briers, and brambles. 
This should not be neglected by any'one who 
regards his own interest and that of his neigh- 
bore and community. No one shonld allow 
an evil weed or plant to go to seed on his 
premiees or along the adjoining highway. 
Not only gardens and fields, but all ‘fence- 
corners andthe roadside will be kept clear of 
the ‘enemy by wise ruralists ; but to do this re- 
quires great and almost constant vigilance, 
for the Cannda thistle and other pests of a 
ike nature never cease growing until root and 
branch are exterminated, But these and other 
timely truths, such as the necessity of destroy- 
ing the insect enemies to field, orchard, and 
garden crops, are already known to rural 
readers of Tue Inperenpent and need 
scarcely be mentioned, except as a reminder 
of what ought to be done at this season. 

The busy season of haying, with its arduous 
labors, will soon arrive, and for this every one 
who has much grass tocut and cure should 
make timely preparation, If the necessary tools 
and implements are not already secured and 
in order, no time should be lost in providing. 
repairing, ete. ; and if new ones are to be ob- 
tained, it is well to remember that ‘‘ the best 
ia the cheapest."’ If a horse-rake, mower, or 
other implement or machine is required, see 
that it is of the most improved and approved 
kind. Nothing is gained by using poor, cheap 
implements. On the contrary, loss frequently 
results from their breaking or failure to work 
properly, and this usually occurs at the very 
time when they are most needed, Therefore, 
we advise all who have occasion to purchase 
any farm or garden tool, implement, or ma- 
chine to *‘ get the best, the latest well-tested 
improvement.”’ Even if it seems expensive, 
the investment is in the line of true economy, 

Next in order and still more arduous come 
the labors of the grain harvest, wheat being 
the chief product in that line over a large por- 
tion of the United States and Canada. This 
involves not only the most severe lator of the 
whole year, but also much bra!n-work in plan- 
ning and: forecasting, The remarks above 
about providing proper implements, etc., for 
haying apply with equal and even greater 
force to grain-harvesting ; for it {s all import- 
ant that everything be ready and in the best of 
order when grain-cutting is commenced, To 
prevent accidents and delays, every implement 
and machine to be used should be put in good 
working condition and the necessary men and 
teama engaged before commencing operattons, 
The wise farmer, who looks ahead and pro- 
vides for emergencies, will be so well prepared 
for the harvesting campaign that he will not 
ordinarily meet with any serious hindrances; 
and, if he does have an occasional drawback 
by the breaking of a machine, such provision 
has been made for the contingency and his 
prompt action prevents any material delay or 
damage. Having thus wisely made ready for 
the great work of the season, the shrewd and 
energetic husbandman avoids those delays and 
losses which so often befall the careless and 
tardy ; and, moreover, by his promptness and 
presence afield, leading and directing his 
forces in person, the business in hand is prose- 
euted with vigor and dispatch, and also with 
comparative economy. May such be the good 
fortune of ovr cereal-growing readers, aud may 
their harvests prove abundant and remunera- 
tive. 

One thing more. We have urged the im- 
portance of procuring the best machines, etc. 
for farm-work, and of securing sufficient help 
in advance to have the labors of the season 
performed promptly and satisfactorily ; but it 
is also essential that the farmer's home—his 
wife and daughters—should be furnished the 
best of needed labor-saving machines and 


\ 


\ 





supplied with proper bonschold help: eepecial- 
ly in the kitchen. And pray why should not 
the farmer’s wife have the latest and best im- 
provements, to lessen and facfiftate Wer ardu- 
ous tasks, and good help in domestic work, 
when her husband obtains the most approved 
farm machinery and the best Iaborers to pros- 
ecute his out-door operations? The farmer 
who does not provide for his household in the 
matter suggested may not be a heathen ; but 
he renders his wife a slave, for it is very like 
compelling her to make bricks without straw 





of. orehids formed by Mr. Boy, ot of Tottenham. 

Just read the prices obtained : The Ccttleya /a- 
biata, autumn variety, with Aang Jeaves and 
having a seed-pot fertilized with en from 
Cattieya exoniensis, 40 guineas ; ipedium 
Stonei, one strong old growth of seven leaves, 
120 guineas ; ; Vanda insignis, true wy ee eight 
leaves, 34 guineas : 0 um Spicerianum, 
with three strong growths, 42 gnineas. Then 
there was an orchid with o. Peticelariy long 
title of Oncidium orn » which 
brought 36 guineas—near: ya pon for every 
letter of the plant’s name !”’ 








BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures oe pete in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 





this neglect or refusal to supply the y 
aids and conveniences. But, of course, no 
constant reader of Tos INDEPENDENT, except 
perhaps borrowers, are guilty in this matter ; 
atid hence our remarks may be like unto 
those of the preacher who lectured his devout 
listeners concerning the wickedness of ab- 
senteeism from the sanctuary. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


To THe Epiror oF Tae [NDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir :—A friend residing in one of the 
Connecticut towns in which the “ Village Im- 
Provement”’ spirit fa rife, and speaking of an 
appropriation made by the fown for walks in 
the village, says: ‘‘We in the suburbs are al- 
ways a little grouty because they wish to spend 
all they can possibly in the village and put us 
off with miserable roads. Our roads (less than 
two miles from the village) were never so bad 
as this Spring.’’ Is not that a point some- 
times overlooked? One of the objects of Vil- 
lage Improvement is to make the place at- 
tractive to non-residents It should not be for 
gotten that those non-residents, looking for a 
summer home, are quite apt to take into con- 
sideration the facilities for pleasant riding and 
driving in the vicinity. To such the highly 
adorned streets and church-grounds of the vil- 
lage would not compensate for ill-kept roads 
in the rest of the township. A. F. Hare. 

Towanpa, N. Y. 
A — 


BONES FOR POULTRY. 


A WRITER in the American Poultry Yard 
urges upon poultry keepers the necessity of 
giving to fowls a liberal supply of baked bone 
and oyster shells, and writes his own experi- 
ence ina very entertuining manner.” It is as 
follows: 





“T supposed I did my duty by my hens 
when I burned bones to ivyery whiten s;, 
ground them to the consistency of flour, and 
fed them ocenstonally, with the idea that I 
was giving them egg-shells in a very available 
form. ButI did not consider that the gela- 
tine, the fat, the ammonia, and other con- 
stituents of the bones, which were discharged 
by the internal heat (leaving only a little pure 
lime), were really the richest possible food for 
the hens and the greatest egg-producing diet 
that could be furnished them. My new ten- 
ant only bakes them, more or less brown, in 
an old tin plate, on the top grate of the stove- 
oven. 

‘This is nota very pleasant process, for, 
like all scorched portions of the animal frame, 
they give a pungent, half-suffocating smell, 
which tempts you to “‘c’lar de kitchen”’ till the 
freeh air from doors and windows has sent the 
objectionable odors into outer space. But 
you soon become reconciled to this invasion 
of ill scents when the fiery combs, the cease- 
less cackle, the evident high health of your 
fowls, and the daily filled egg-baskets show 
you what they have accomplished. No other 
food, nor any amount of food, if this be left 
out, will give you such returns ; and this baked 
bone, pounded ona rock in your poultry-pens 
and fed with ordinary feed, will give results 
that ought to satisfy the most craving dispo- 
sition. The hens cluster around that primli- 
tive bone-mill, gulping down the rich morsels 
with evident delight; and, since everything 
necessary for the production of eggs is thus 
fully furnished, there is no undue strain on the 
vital forces, no weakening of the system, but 
a daily attention to business, to the complete 
satisfaction of the fowls and their owners. 

‘* You can hardly give too much burned bones 
to your hens to provide the necessary amount 
of lime for the ogg-shells, which can be ob- 
tained by the barrel (and generally without 
cost, except taking away) at hotels or restau- 

rants in your nearest city. My new tenant 
goes eighteen miles for them, and considers 
them cheap enough at that. The hens eat 
them, when pounded into fragments, as eagerly 
as they pick up shelled corn, and they furnish 
the needed material for the egg-shell more 
completely than anything else.”’ 





WE observe the following paragraph in The 
Tribune: 

‘Talk about the tulip mania! Or the old 
furniture craze ! Orthe large investments in old 
crockery ! These sink into something like in- 
significance compared with the passion for or- 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 














This wire contains six times as man per 
foot as any other, and i 4 only fence effi- 
cient against « l as jarge animals. It will 
not slip through the stante, om wire 
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CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 

__ 19 EAST SECOND 6T., OINCINNATI. 
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ST. LOUIs WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 


814 and S16 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The most popular Barb Fence Wire now offered in market, at prices 
which cannot be undersold. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE C0., 
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THE CHAMPION 
WIND-MILL POWER. 
The est in the World. 

It is perfectly self regulating 
and presents no unnecessa 
surface to the wind. Pronounce: 
— and mechanics 








free. 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 


send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 





LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
&@™ Refer to this advertisement. 3 


BAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 


STEEL 


WIRE. 


Retasued May 2d, 1877. 
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This Fertilizer, which was at first sold almost entirely in the 
Southern States, has of late years become so deservedly popular in 
‘the North, for the cultivation of all Farm Crops, that the Company 
~ have enlarged their works especially to supply the Northern de 
-—— mand, and we are now in a position to fill orders promptly. Pam- 
- phlets containing testimonials and other information furnished by 
~ our local agents or on application to 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Over 95,000 Sold. 
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Styles and > po bo orse. 
The “PHILADELPHIA ” he Gret 8 Side- Wheel 
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GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMQORE, Ee 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
631 Market st.. Philadelphia, Pa. “ Attention, Farmers!” = 
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JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., | Streulsts- giving full descripts 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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EDMISTON & WADDELL, Manufacturers, 281 Greenwich Street, New York ¢ City. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 
BINED MACHINES. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


33s" Washington “Toledo, Chicago; 
S Summit Street, T 
To nd 2 Chiswell Street, Tendon, Eng. 





Send for Circulars. 








REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Tren), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast-{teel Shovels, 
Tors, tet, 


Galton Rakes, Mowers, Whee Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements, Also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


_ MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. ¥. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office 159 Fx Street. 
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Manufact only by JOHN L, THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO.. Troy, N. ¥. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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Catarrh 
Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 


EAFNESS Seay see 
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BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bella for all purpeses. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., “West Troy, N. x. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for - FULLY 
U 













Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 
VANDUZEN & TI 


Free. 


, Cincinnati, 0, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Sesame to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founprers, 
N. Y., manufacture a superior pany of Bells. 
Special attention given to Chure 
[2 Catalocnes sent free to panties needing bells. 
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"THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The Soremost ost religious newspaper of the United States,”—JosErH COOK. 


THE LsDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people, It discusses fearlessly all eurrent 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and: every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious diseussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it, Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 
































The list of our contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY ME 
Secre y CARL F. B. SANBORN, . 8. W. D y 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., W. D. D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT, 
Pras. NOAH POR D.D., LL.D. OMAS ‘ Mrs. URA SANDFORD, 
‘Pres, 8. C. BAR’ , kalaD., Prof. C. A. YOUNG, Mrs. C. H. DAL. 
LEONARD BACON, D D., LL’D. Rev. JOSEPH cook, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof, GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. A 4 OAQUIN MILLER, 
}ELIZQ@ETH STUA HELPS, “GAIL LTON,’ f. C. M, MEAD 
R. S. RRS, D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVID SWING C. P. RANCH, 
‘Bishop A, C, CO} . LL.D., Rev. WM. M. B J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. A. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., PHILIP SC 'D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. P 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. RO N, D.D., Prof. W. G. 8 
‘Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
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OS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., iL», “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAY 
Prot. L. H. ATWA’ D.D., LL.D B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUF Dt ROSE Y ) Rev. DAVID MAC 
Chan. HOWARD CROS BY, DD. FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, J. BUCK DP. 
Pres. GEO ‘ASHBURN, D.D. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., Prot. JOHN A. PAINE, 
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There is no venestion. of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other de ment of human knowledge which Tue. [yDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 


regular departments devoted to Biblical Researeh, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sani questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personalities, News of the Week , Fin and Commercial 


matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market, Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Relig ous department it gives news and statistics ad all denomt: 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and egy ope 

ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young a given 
every week. with a column of Puzzles. 

> rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The eurrent topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 
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opinions. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
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BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL. 


THE VENDOME. 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8. A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE E TRAVELING PUBLIC, 


W. WOLCOTT, formeriy neat tulGetecer of The Bruns 
mE A, has opened The Vendome, one of the most pala 
tfal hotels in the woetd, 


An illustrated and handsomely printed history and 
Gescription of Tas Vexpomgand the famous Back 
Bay Diernict, in which it is situated, will be sent free 
on application to 

J. W. WOLCOTT, 
The Vendome, Boston 


ECKED 
& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGUT 
PIANOS, 

The Highest Standard of Eugetionce 
Attained and Maintained. 
Bademyed by all the Prominent Artists, Ma- 

aus, and Critics for Tone, Touch, 
and Superior Workmanship. 
Factory and Warerooms, 1560 Third Ave., cor. 87th 88. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 











WAST 
wie r 
page pam nt, _stving Rules and Dest ns for 
Kaistin sue Stock Mittens, Money rses, 
bies’ i aps and ey ‘ACCS, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
ceived as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
409 Broadway, N. Y.; 288 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


gress Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative, Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 


class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drng- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 


pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE 


Best in the Market. | 


Seld Everywhere. 
D MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., [11.. 


Graham & ) Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
118 Chambers st MY 


788. BACOW PIANOS, 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROA DWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. C atalogue 8 by maen on application. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New York, 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams. 








Hydranta, Street Washers, 
ete. 

Works FourpEp 1 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, ” 
1873; aud Centennial Exh‘ 
bition. 1876. 








| %* RARE CHANCE 


for Ladies and Gentlemen to make money. The 
Hewitt Manuf: acturing Company wants an 
every County in the United States, to take the Agency 





| 





THE 





Wsear® 
SI 3 ‘| AYN 


INDEPENDENT. 


never Becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
élets on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative ‘and corrective ; 
and ft is always ready. 





ALWAYS READY! 


of the advantages that TaRRanT’s Se_tzER 
(being a dry, white powder) has over 

mineral water# is the fact that it 
It is, therefore, 





cs 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, dies 


i” Fitted 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








@:>KIGLAM & ©0., New-Maven, Comn. 





eoRKs 
Camden, N. J. 





ESTERBROOK’S °rans. 
<= 





New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 








SUMMER SUITS. 





==|Serges, Flannels, . 
| Pongees, Alpacas. 
IMMENSE STOCK, 
DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway and Warren Street. 





F<. 8 


aN 


Beepenaeeas. Any Sh 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint ~ ~_rcrrs equal to it. 


“N. B.""—As there are " imitations now on the market 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the ‘ “GENUINE 1 RUBBER PAINT.” 


with 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
that above “ TRADE 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





T LAST—A LOVELY COMPLEXION. hy --y using RICKSECKER’S 


FACK POWDER have no fear of 


close scrutiny. Itcan not be 


Detected. Harmless as Water.‘ Conceals Bilemishes., Wears the best, and 


has most natural effect, . 


Its immense sale wherever known, both here 


and in Eurepe, attests its wonderful superiority over all,+ Not made for 
the Theatrical Stage. White, Pink, or Blonde,s 25c. Wood box.| At Drug= 
gists, or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. | [2 Insist on the Genuine.’ 

THEO, BICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York, 











[SUPERIOR GARVERS 








FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PAINT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS 


WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 














“LORILLARD,” | 


FORMERLY 


“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWAY, 


bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 





CEL 
USHIONS. 
AMERICAN hades win 00. 








LAD D'S SWING *x« horse, ia iawn ‘or or pe 


Rnd foreireulars. 











[June, 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 
Musical Authorities and Critics 


SOHMER 


and they are purchased by those possessing refined 
musical taste and appreciating the RICHEST QUALITY 
OF TONE and the HIGHEST PFRFECTION GENER- 
ALLY in a Piano. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
149 te 155 East 14th St., New York; 
3232 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 








Fine French China Dinner Sets, 149 pleces.¢80 +4 
Fine Gold. bend French China Tea Sets, 44 pic 
ea eces. 
Fr’h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 12 00 
ber 11 .00; white............ 3 


Pasreseseeess 


White paket in Porcelain inner bony 100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver- 2 ,3 00 


Dinner HoUsEFORS 


Illustrated Ae soeee and Price 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and ced on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P..O. Money Order. 


wc Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTOSX St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


for their opened Cata- 

logue and Price-List. Goods 

forwaided by mail or ex- 
All orde: 


rs. 
will receive 
rompt 


OODS. 
List mailed ‘wa op 











atten- 

Please mention 
Tre INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


THE ADAMS and WESTLAKE 


OTL STOVE. 








FOR 1881. 


With Improved Base. 
With Improved Extension Top. 


With Improved Ovep. 


i 
i 


This oven is a recent improvement and 
BAKER extant. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLARE XG C0. 


STOVE OFFICES: 
95 Lake Street, Chicago; 
7 East 14th Street, New York; 
18 Avon Street, Boston. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 





ete 


’ 
+. 
‘ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
o*. 
*, 
‘ 
? 
+, 
*s 





Fer Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
New York Office, 422 West St. 
St. Louis Office, 819 to 823 North 2d Street. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 








for the King Irens, 4 complete Irons in one— It acts mildt ‘ i ide 
Smoothi Cri i and oT ly on the stomach, hicle, with which a perscn can ride 
fav Keoslee” —, rms gts - BT ROO BEER. eS end and kidneys. For home three miles as he could 
e and sells rapidly, as every Housekee gallons, Ld mail, 25 cts. and walk one. The exercise promotes 
ite Eagpasive ¢ te rrivory =F aye 2 Scent, ; sfainpe for portage « tr) Man : in- M — tor ts Siceee, oath 
oppes tien. For prices, terms, and ful - a an . "oe at NE Botani achine % Price lists and fall information. 
, “THE HEWITT WPF’G © Depot, 245 Washington Stree ; THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
» Bex S68, Pittsburgh, Pa. GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. Sewing. 98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 
a = 








, "Tux lxperEapzst’’ Press, Nos. 21 45D 323 Bose STREET, 
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